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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In offering to the public, the present complete edition of the 
works of this great American classic, the Publishers fe^l them- 
selves called upon, briefly to state the general reasons which 
have induced them to undertake the task of introducing to 
their countrymen, in a newer, more accessible, and more 
popular form, a writer who has not yet, as they conceive, 
taken that place among the original and masterful minds of 
the age, to which his singular merits so justly entitle him. 
Impressed themselyes, with a feeling of deep and respectful 
admiration for one of the most profound and vigorous thinkers 
of the day — a man honoured and reverenced by all classes of 
his countrymen, and by men of every variety of religious 
opinion, not merely for his great talents, but for the enlight- 
ened wisdom and benevolence, which shed so pure a lustre 
over his writings and his public character, — ^they feel it to be a 
duty, and they consider it a privilege, to extend the range of 
his usefulness, by assisting to send his works through society, 
in a form, cheap, and adapted to the present habits and tastes 
of the reading world. The present is the only complete edition 
of Channing^s Works which has yet been published — ^the Pub- 
lishesB having been enabled to enrich it with several articles 
which have not appeared in any collected copy of his writings, 
— awhile the price is but half that of the Boston and London 
edition. They have considered it proper, also, to throw his 
Sermons chiefly into the second volume — ^those only upon the 
Evidences of Christianity, being introduced into the first By 
this arrangement, they have brought before the reader, in a 
consecutive form, the whole of those exquisitely beautiful and 
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original pieces of literary criticism, and other literary miscel- 
lanies, which have been so generally admired for the depth 
and originality of the ideas — ^the comprehension and grasp of 
thought — and the singular eloquence and vigorous terseness of 
style which they exhibit. The Publishers beg to observe here, 
for the benefit of those to whom the great name of Channing 
is yet almost unknown, that the general characteristics of this 
eminent writer and divine, are, a fearless and lofty independence 
of character; an imagination inconceivably rich and fertile, but 
subdued and kept under by the powers of a vigorous and astute 
intellect; a comprehensive grasp of his subject — ^with an in- 
tense energy and copious richness of expression, devoid of tur- 
gidity, or flaccid violence— and which flash out upon the reader, 
from the depths of a teeming and active mind, views, equally 
just, original, and profound — ^Uke gleams from the inner shrine 
of a sacred and hitherto impervious sanctuary. His style is in- 
deed a model of chaste and severe elegance. Its compression 
is intense ; there is no empty verbosity — no playing with lan- 
guage; all is sound and vigorous muscle, braced up to the 
proper mark. It is a mass of lion's marrow, fit for a strong 
intellectual digestion, and well calculated to cure the sickly 
tastes so prevalent at present in regard to composition. 

The Publishers would only further remark, that in the present 
edition they have studied to gratify the eye in connexion with 
the improvement of the mind, and the gratification of the 
higher literary and intellectual tastes; whilst economy has 
also been consulted — ^two volumes containing such a quantity 
of letter-press, with the general getting up of so handsome 
a character, seldom having been offered before upon such 
terms. They beg to add, in conclusion, that whilst in a busi- 
ness point of view, they will undoubtedly feel gratified by the 
success of their undertaking, — ^that satisfaction will be height- 
ened in character and degree, by the knowledge that they have 
been the means of making generally known, the talents and 
the virtues of Channing to their fellow-countrymen. It is 
proper to notice, that a small part only of the contents of 
these volumes is devoted to subjects purely theological and 
controversial. The most timid need not therefore be alarmed 
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for their orthodoxy— the illustrious author dealing more in 
general and abstract yiews of religion and man's nature, than 
in discussions of a sectarian and limited character. To the 
general reader, and the man of refined intellectual taste, 
hitherto unacquainted with this elegant and powerful writer, 
they confidently present these volumes, as an invaluable 
addition to the classical library — ^worthy of the shelves, which 
sustain the works of a Massillon and a Barrow, a Johnson and 
a Blair. 

Gleugow, Juli/, 1835. 
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PREFACE* 



Th£ present volume is, with the exception of one discourse, 
a republication of various tracts, which were called forth by 
particular occasions, and which were never intended to appear 
in their present form. — The reader cannot be more aware than 
I am, that they need many and great changes*, but they would 
probably have never been republished, had I waited for leisure 
to conform them to my ideas of what they should be, or to 
make them more worthy of the unexpected favour which they 
have received. The articles, in general, were intended to 
meet the wants of the times when they were written, and to 
place what I deem great truths, within reach of the multitude 
of men. If the reader will bear in mind this design, some 
defects will more readily be excused. The second review, in 
particular, should be referred to the date of its original publi- 
cation. 

Certain tracts, which drew a degree of attention on their 
first appearance, have been excluded from this volume. My 
reasons for so doing are various. Some have been omitted, 
because they seem to me of little or no worth; some, because 
they do not express sufficiently my present views; and some, 
because they owed their interest to events, which have faded 
more or less from the public mind. In their present form, I 
wish none of them to be found in a collection of my writings. 

I esteem it a privflege, that my writings have called forth 
many strictures, and been subjected to an unsparing criticism. 
I know that in some things I must have erred. I cannot hope, 

« Prefixed to the volume of <* Reviews, Disconnes, and MiaeeL 
laaies," pubU^^d at Boston in 1880. 
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that even in my most successful efforts, I have done full justice 
to any great truth. Deeply conscious of my fallibleness, I 
wish none of my opinions to be taken on trust, nor would I 
screen any from the most rigorous examination. If my op- 
ponents have exposed my errors, I owe them a great debt; 
and should I fail, through the force of prejudice, to see and 
acknowledge my obligation to them in this life, I hope to do 
so in the future world. 

I have declined answering the attacks made on my writings, 
not from contempt of my opponents, among whom are men 
of distinguished ability and acknowledged virtue, but because 
I believed that I should do myself and others more good, by 
seeking higher and wider views, than by defending what I 
had already offered. I feared that my mind might become 
stationary by lingering round my own writings. I never 
doubted, that if anything in these were worthy to live, it 
would survive all assaults, and I was not anxious to uphold 
for a moment, what was doomed, by its want of vital energy, 
to pass away. 

There is one charge, to which, it may be thought, that I 
ought to have replied — ^the charge of misrepresenting the 
opinions of my opponents. When I considered, however, 
that in so doing, I should involve myself in personal contro- 
versy, the worst of all controversies, I thought myself bound 
to refrain. Had I entered on this discussion, I must have 
spoken with great freedom, and should have caused great 
exasperation. I must have set down as a grave moral offence, 
the disingenuousness so common at the present day, which, 
under pretence of maintaining old opinions, so disguises and 
discolours them, that they can with difficulty be recognised. 
I must have thrown back the charge of misrepresentation, and 
shown how unfairly I was reproached with ascribing to my 
adversaries, opinions which I supposed them to reject, and 
which I only affirmed to be necessarily involved in their ac- 
knowledged doctrines. I must have met the quotations from 
their standard authors, which were arrayed against me, by 
showing, that these were examples of the self-contradiction, 
or inconsistency, which is inseparable from error. What kind 
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of a controversy would ha?e grown out of such a reply, can 
easily be conjectured. I certainly did not think, that by pro- 
voking it, I should aid the cause of good morals or good man- 
ners, of piety or peace. That I have never been upjust to 
those who differ from me, I dare not say; for in this particular, 
better men than myself often err. Perhaps, too, I ought to 
apprehend, that I have sometimes wanted due deference to 
the feelings of those whose opinions I have called in question ; 
for I have been loudly reproached with the want of Christian 
tenderness. I can only say, and here I speak confidently, 
that I have written nothing in anger, or unkindness; and that 
I now retain the strong language which has given offence, 
only because it seems to me to be demanded by the greatness 
of the truths which I defend, and of the errors which I op- 
pose. 

It is due to myself to say, that the controversial character of 
a part of this volume, is to be ascribed, not to the love of dis- 
putation, but to the circumstances in which I was called to 
write. It was my lot to enter on public life at a time when 
this part of the country was visited, by what I esteem one of 
its sorest scourges ; I mean, by a revival of the spirit of intoler- 
ance and persecution. I saw the commencement of those sys- 
tematic efforts, which have been since developed, for fastening 
on the conmiunity a particular creed. Opinions, which I 
thought true and purifying, were not only assailed as errors, 
but branded as crimes. Then began, what seems to me one of 
the gross immoralities of our times, the practice of aspersing 
the characters of exemplary men, on the ground of differences 
of opinion as to the most mysterious articles of faith, — then 
began those assaults on freedom of thought and speech, which, 
had they succeeded, would have left us only the name of reli- 
gious liberty, — then it grew perilous to search the Scriptures 
for ourselves, and to speak freely according to the convictions 
of our own minds. I saw that penalties, as serious in this 
country as fine and imprisonment, were, if possible, to be 
attached to the profession of liberal views of Christianity, — ^the 
penalties of general hatred and scorn ; and that a degrading 
uniformity of opinion was to be imposed b^ tl[ie «eN«t«%\.^t- 
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secution, which the spirit of the age would allow. At such a 
period, I dared not be silent. To oppose what I deemed error 
was to me a secondary consideration. My first duty, as I be- 
lieved, was, to maintain practically and resolutely the rights of 
the human mind; to live and to suffer, if to suffer were neces- 
sary, for that intellectual and religious liberty, which I prize 
incomparably more than my ci?il rights. I felt myself called, 
not merely to plead in general for freedom of thought and 
speech, but what was more important and trying, to assert this 
freedom by action. I should have felt myself disloyal to truth 
and freedom, bad I confined myself to vague commonplaces 
about our rights, and forborne to bear my testimony expressly 
and specially to proscribed and persecuted opinions. The 
times required that a voice of strength and courage should be 
lifted up, and I rejoice, that I was found among those by whom 
it was uttered and sent far and wide. The timid, sensitive, 
diffident, and doubting, needed this voice; and without it, 
would have been overborne by the clamor of intolerance. If 
in any respect I have rendered a service to humanity and reli- 
gion, which may deserve to be remembered, when I shall be 
taken away, it is in this. I believe, that had not the spirit of 
religious tyranny been met, as it was, by unyielding opposition 
in this region, it would have fastened an iron yoke on the necks 
of this people. The cause of religious freedom owes its present 
strength to nothing so much, as to the constancy and resolution 
of its friends in this quarter. Here its chief battle has been 
fought, and not fought in vain. The spirit of intolerance is not 
indeed crushed; but its tones are subdued, and its menaces 
impotent, compared with what they would have been, had it 
prospered in its efforts here. 

The remarks now offered, have been intended to meet the 
objection which may be made to this volume, of being too 
contrpversial. Other objections may be urged against it Very 
possibly it may seem to want perfect consistency. I have long 
been conscious, that we are more in danger of being enslaved 
to our own opinions, especially to such as we have expressed 
and defended, than to those of any other person ; and I have 
accordipgly desired to write without any reference to my pre- 
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vious publications, or without any anxiety to accommodate my 
present to my past views. In treatises, prepared in this spirit 
and at distant interrals, some incongruity of thought or feeUng 
can hardly fail to occur. 

By some, an opposite objection may be urged, that the 
volume has too much repetition. This could not well be 
avoided in articles written on similar topics or occasions; written, 
too, without any reference to each other, and in the expecta- 
tion that each would be read by many, into whose hands the 
others would not probably fall. I must add, that my interest 
in certain great truths, has made mo anxious to avail myself of 
every opportunity to enforce them ; nor do I feel as if they 
were urged more frequently than their importance demands. 

I ought not to close this Preface, without expressing my 
obligation to two of my most valued friends, the Rev. Dr. 
Tuckerman of Boston, and Professor Norton of Cambridge, 
without whose solicitations and encouragements, I might have 
wanted confidence, under the lassitude of feeble health, to 
attempt the little which I have done for the cause of religion 
and freedom. 

I will only add, that whilst I attach no great value to these 
articles, I still should not have submitted to the labour of par- 
tially revising them, did I not believe, that they set forth some 
great truths, which, if carried out and enforced by more gifted 
minds may do much for human improvement. If, by anything 
which I have written, I may be an instrument of directing such 
minds more seriously to the claims and true greatness of our 
nature, I shall be most grateful to God. This subject deserves 
and will sooner or later engage the profoundest meditations of 
wise and good men. I have done for it what I could; but when 
I think of its grandeur and importance, I earnestly desire and 
anticipate for it more worthy advocates. In truth, I shall see 
with no emotion but joy, these fugitive productions forgotten 
and lost in the superior brightness of writings consecrated to 
the work of awakening in the human soul a consciousness of 
its divine and immortal powers. 

W. E. C. 

Botton, April, 1830. 
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JOHN MILTON. 



A Treatise on Christian Doctrike, compiled from the Holy 
Scriptures alone. By John Milton. Translated from the 
Original by Charles R. Sumner, M. A. Librarian and Histo- 
riographer to His Majesty, and Prebendary of Canterbury. 
From the London Edition. Boston, 1625. 2 vols. 8to. 

The discovery of a work of Milton, unknown to his 
own times, is an important event in literaiy history. 
The consideration, that we of this age are the first reaa- 
ers of this Treatise, naturally heightens our interest in 
it; for we seem in this way to be brought nearer to the 
author, and to sustain tne same relation which his 
cotemporaries bore to his writings. The work opens 
with a salutation, which, from any other man, might be 
chargeable with inflation; but which we feel to be the 
natural and appropriate expression of the spirit of Mil- 
ton. Endowed with gifts of the soul, which have been 
imparted to few of our race, and conscious of having 
eonsecrated them through life to God and mankind, he 
rose without effort or affectation to the style of an 
Apostle: — " John Milton, to all the Churches of 
Christ, and to all who profess the Christian 
Faith throughout the world, peace, and the re- 
cognition OP the truth, and eternal salvation in 
God the Father, and in our Lord Jesus Christ." 
Our ears are the first to hear this benediction, and 
it seems not so much to be borne to us from a dis- 
tant age, as to come immediately from the sainted 
spirit by which it was indited. 

B 
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Without meaning to disparage the " Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine," we may say that it owes very much 
of the attention which it has excited, to the fame of its 
author. We value it chiefly as showing us the mind of 
Milton on that subject, which, above all others, presses 
upon men of thought and sensibility. We want to 
know in what conclusions such a man rested after a 
life of extensive and profound research, of magnanimous 
efforts for freedom and his country, and of communion 
with the most gifted minds of his own and former times. 
The book derives its chief interest irom its author, and 
accordingly there seems to be a propriety in introducing 
our remarks upon it with some notice of the charactec 
of Milton. We are not sure that we could have ab- 
stained from this subject, even if we had not been able 
to offer so good an apology for attempting it. The in- 
tellectual and moral qualities of a great man are attrac- 
tions not easily withstood, and we can hardly serve 
others or ourselves more, than by recalling to him th^ 
attention which is scattered among inferior topics. 

In speaking of the intellectual qualities of Milton, 
we may begin with observing, that the very splendour of 
his poetic fame has tended to obscure or conceal the 
extent of his mind, and the variety of its energies and 
attainments. To many he seems only a poet, when in 
truth he was a profound scholar, a man of vast compass 
of thought, imbued thoroughly with all ancient and mod- 
em learning, and able to master, to mould, to impreg- 
nate with his own intellectual power, his great and va- 
rious acquisitions. He had not learned the superficial 
doctrine of a later day, that poetry flourishes most in 
an uncultivated soil, and that imagination shapes its 
brightest visions from the mists of a superstitious age; 
and he had no dread of accumulating knowledge, lest it 
sl^ould oppress and smother his genius. He was con- 
scious of that within him, which could quicken all 
knowledge, and wield it with ease and might; which 
could give freshness to old truths and harmony to dis- 
cordant thoughts; which could bind together, by living 
ti^s and mysterious a%iities, the most remote discov- 
eries, and rear fabrics of glory and beauty from the rude 
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} which other minds had collected. Milton had 
'ersality which marks the highest order of intel- 
lough accustomed almost from inikncy to drink 
untains of classical literature, he had nothinff 
pedantry and fastidiousness which disdain t&. 
lughts. His healthy mind delighted in geniiiB, 
)ver soil, or in whatever age, it burst forth and 
lut its fulness. He understood too well the 
\d dignity, and pride of creative imagination, 
1 it the laws of the Greek or Roman school. 
IS was not to him the only holy ground of ge- 
e felt that poetry was as a universal presence, 
inds were everywhere his kindred. He felt 
lantment of Oriental fiction, surrendered him- 
le strange creations of *' Araby the Blest,** and 
I still more in the romantic spirit of chivalry, 
le tales of wonder in which it was embodied, 
igly his poetry reminds us of the ocean, which 
its own boundlessness contributions from all 
mder heaven. Nor was it only in the depart- 
imagination, that his acquisitions were vast. 
3lled over the whole field of knowledge, as far 
then been explored. His various philological 
nts were used to put him in possession of the 
stored in all countries, where the intellect had 
ivated. The natural philosophy, metaphysics, 
istory, theology, and political science of his 
former times, were familiar to him. Never 
e a more unconfined mind; and we would cite 
\s a practical example of the benefits of that 
. culture of intellect, which forms one distino- 
>ur times, but which some dread as unfriendly 
al thought. Let such remember, that mind is 
n nature diffusive. Its object is the universe, 
strictly one, or bound together b^ infinite con- 
uid correspondences; and accordingly its natu- 
eas is from one to another field of thought; and 
r original power, creative genius exists, the 
* from being distracted or oppressed by the va- 
^ acQuisitions, will see more and. more common 
and hidden and beantilul analo^oa m ^XSciib 
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objects of knowledge, will see mutual light shed from 
truth to truth, and will compel, as with a kingly power, 
whatever it understands, to yield some tribute or procC 
or illustration, or splendour, to whatever topic it would 
unfold. 

Milton's fame rests chiefly on his poetry, and to this 
we naturally give our first attention. By those who 
are accustomed to speak of poetry as light reading, Mil- 
ton's eminence in this sphere may be considered only as 
giving him a high rank among the contributors to public 
amusement. Not so thought Milton. Of all Go<fs 
gifts of intellect, he esteemed poetical genius the most 
transcendent. He esteemed it in himself as a kind of 
inspiration, and wrote his great works with something 
of the conscious dignity of a prophet. We agree with 
Milton in his estimate of poetry. It seems to us the 
divinest of all arts; for it is the breathing or expression 
of that principle or sentiment, which is deepest and sub- 
limest in human nature; we mean, of that thirst or 
aspiration, to which no mind is wholly a stranger, for 
something purer and lovelier, something more powerful, 
lofty, and thrilling than ordinary and real life affords. 
No doctrine is more common among Christians than 
that of man's immortality; but it is not so generally 
understood, that the germs or principles of his whole 
future being are now wrapped up in his soul, as the rudi- 
ments of the ftiture plant in the seed. As a necessary 
result of this constitution, the soul, possessed and moveil 
by these mighty though infant energies, is perpetually 
stretching beyond what is present and visible, struggling 
against the bounds of its earthly prison-house, and 
seeking relief and joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal 
being. This view of our nature, which has never been 
fully developed, and which goes farther towards explain- 
ing the contradictions of human life than all others, car- 
ries us to the very foundation and sources of poetry. 
He who cannot interpret by his own consciousness 
what we now have said, wants the true key to works 
of genius. He has not penetrated those sacred recesses 
of the soul, where poetry is bom and nourished, and in- 
hales immortal vigour, and wings herself for her heasven^ 
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ward fiiglit In an intellectual nature, framed for pro- 
gress and for higher modes of being, there mast be 
creatiye energies, powers of orig^al and ever-growing 
thoo^t; and poetry is the form in which these eneigies 
are chiefly manifested. It b the glorious prerogatiTe 
of this art, that it ** makes all things new" for the gratifi- 
cation of a divine instinct. It indeed finds its elements 
in what it actually sees and experiences, in the worlds 
of matter and mind; but it comibines and blends these 
into new forms and according to new affinities; breaks 
down, if we may so say, the distinctions and bounds of 
nature; imparts to material objects life, and sentiment, 
and emotion, and invests the mind with the powers and 
qplendours of the outward creation; describes the sur- 
rounding universe in the colours which the passions throw 
over it, and depicts the soul in those modes of repose 
or agitation, of tenderness or sublime emoUon, which 
manSest its thirst for a more powerfiil and joyfiil exists 
ence. To a man of a literal and prosaic character, the 
mind may seem lawless in these workings; but it ob- 
serves higher laws than it transgresses, the laws of the 
immortal intellect; it is trying and developing its best 
&culties; and in the objects which it describes, or in 
the emotions which it awakens, anticipates those states 
of progressive power, splendour, beauty, and happiness, 
for wmch it was created. 

We accordingly believe that poetry, far from injur- 
ing society, is one of the great instruments of its refine- 
ment and exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary 
life, gives it a respite from depressing cares, and awak- 
ens the consciousness of its affinity with what is pure 
and noble. In its legitimate and highest efibrts, it has 
the same tendency and aim with Christianity; that is, 
to spiritualise our nature. True, poetry has been made 
the instrument of vice, the pander of bad passions; but 
when genius thus stoops, it dims its fires, and parts 
with much of its power; and even when poetry is en- 
slaved to licentiousness or misanthropy, she cannot 
wh<^y foiget her true vocation. Strains of pure feel- 
ing, touches of tenderness, images of innocent happi- 
ness, sympathies with sufiering viitue, bun\A ol «^rcL 
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or indignation at the hoUowness of the world, passages 
true to our moral nature, often escape in an immml 
work, and show us how hard it is for a gifted spirit to 
divorce itself wholly from what is good. Poetry has a 
natural alliance with our best affections. It denghts Sn 
the beauty and sublimity of the outward creation and 
of the soul. It indeed portrays, with terrible eneigy, 
the excesses of the passions; but they are passions 
which show a mighty nature, which are full or power, 
which command awe, and excite a deep though shud- 
dering sympathy. Its great tendency and purpose is 
to carry the mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, 
weary walks of ordinary life; to lift it into a purer ele- 
ment; and to breathe into it more profound and gene- 
rous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of nature, 
brings back the freshness of early feeling, revives the 
relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the en- 
thusiasm which warmed the spring-time of our being, 
refines youthful love, strengthens our interest in human 
nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest and loftiest 
feelings, spreads our sympathies over all classes of so- 
ciety, knits us by new ties with universal being, and, 
through the brightness of its prophetic visions, helps 
faith to lay hold on the future life. 

We are aware, that it is objected to poetry, that it 
gives wrong views and excites false expectations of life, 
peoples the mind with shadows and illusions, and builds 
up imagination on the ruins of wisdom. That there is 
a wisdom, against which poetry wars, the wisdom of 
the senses, which makes physical comfort and gratificar 
tion the supreme good, and wealth the chief interest of 
life, we do not deny; nor do we deem it the least ser- 
vice which poetry renders to mankind, that it redeems 
them from the thraldom of this earthborn prudence. 
But, passing over this topic, we would observe, that the 
complaint against poetry, as abounding in illusion and 
deception, is in the main groundless. In many poems 
there is more of truth than in many histories and philo- 
sophic theories. The fictions of genius are often the 
venicles of the sublimest verities, and its flashes often 
open new regions of thought, and throw new light on 
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the mysteries of our beine. In poeiiy, when the letter 
is falsehood, the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. 
And if truth thus awells in the boldest fictions of the 
poet, much more may it be expected in his delineations 
of life; for the present life, which is the first stage of 
the immortal mind, abounds in the materials of poetry, 
and it is the high office of the bard to detect this divine 
element among the grosser labours and pleasures of our 
earthly being. The present life is not wholly prosaic, 
precise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye it abounds 
m the poetic. The affections which spread beyond 
ourselves and stretch far into futurity; the workings of 
mighty passions, which seem to arm the soul with an 
almost superhuman energy; the innocent and irrepressi- 
ble joy of^ infancy; the bloom, and buoyancy, and daz- 
zling hopes of youth; the throbbings of the heart, when 
it first wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness too vast 
for earth; Woman, with her beauty, and grace, and gen- 
tleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth of affection, 
and blushes of purity, and the tones and looks which 
only a mother's heart can inspire; — these are all poeti- 
cal. It is not true that the poet paints a life which 
does not exist. He only extracts and concentrates, as 
it were, life's ethereal essence, arrests and condenses its 
volatile fragrance, brings together its scattered beauties, 
and prolongs its more refined but evanescent joys. 
And in this he does well; for it is good to feel that life 
is not wholly usurped by cares for subsistence, and phy- 
sical gratifications, but admits, in measures which may 
be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments and delights worthy 
of a higher being. This power of poetry to refine our 
views of life and happiness, is more and more needed 
as society advances. It is needed to withstand the en- 
croachments of heartless and artificial manners, which 
make civilisation so tame and uninteresting. It is need- 
ed to counteract the tendency of physical science, which 
being now sought, not, as formerly, for intellectual grati- 
fication, but for multiplying bodily comforts, requires 
a new developement of imagination, taste, and poetry, to 
presierve men from sinking into an earthly, material, 
Epicurean life. 
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Our remarks in vindication of poetry have extended 
beyond our original design. They nave had a higher aim 
than to assert the dimity of Milton as a poet, and that 
is, to endear and recommend this divine art to all who 
reverence and would cultivate and refine their nature. 

In delineating Milton's character as a poet, we are 
saved the necessity of looking far for its distinguishing 
attributes. His name is almost identified with sublimi- 
ty. He is, in truth, the sublimest of men. He rises, 
not by effort or discipline, but by a native tendency and 
a godlike instinct, to the contemplation of objects of 
grandeur and awfulness. He always moves with a 
conscious energy. There is no subject so vast or ter- 
rific, as to repel or intimidate him. The overpowering 
grandeur of a theme kindles and attracts him. He en- 
ters on the description of the infernal regions with a 
fearless tread, as if he felt within himself a power to 
erect the prison-house of fallen spirits, to encircle them 
with flames and horrors worthy of their crimes, to call 
forth firom them shouts which should tear " hell's con- 
cave," and to embody in their Chief an ArchangeFs 
energies, and a Demon's pride and hate. Even the 
stupendous conception of Satan seems never to oppress 
his faculties. This character of power runs throu^ all 
Milton's works. His descriptions of nature show a 
free and bold hand. He has no need of the minute, 
graphic skill, which we prize in Cowper or Crabbe. 
With a few strong or delicate touches, he impresses, as 
it were, his own mind on the scenes which he would 
describe, and kindles the imagination of the gifted 
reader to clothe them with the same radiant hues im- 
der which they appeared to his own. 

This attribute of power is universally felt to charac- 
terise Milton. His sublimity is in every man's mouth. 
Is it felt that his poetry breathes a sensibility and ten- 
derness hardly surpassed by its sublimity? We appre- 
hend that the grandeur of Milton's mind has thrown 
some shade over his milder beauties; and this it has 
done, not only by being more striking and imposing, 
but by the tendency of vast mental energy to give a 
certain calmness to the expression of tenderness an<jl 
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leep feeling. A great mind is the master of its own 
mtnusiasm, and does not often break out into those to- 
nnlts, which pass with many for the signs of profeond 
amotion. Its sensibility, though more intense and en- 
luring, is more self-possessed and less perturbed than 
hat of other men, and is therefore less observed and 
elt, except by those who understand, through their own 
consciousness, the workings and utterance of genuine 
eeling. We might quote pages in illustration of the 
qualities here ascribed to Milton. Turn to " Comus," one 
)f his earliest productions. What sensibility breathes 
n the descriptions of the benighted Lady's singing, by 
Oomus and the Spirit! 

" Comus. — Can any mortal mixture of earth's moold 
Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast. 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence: 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty- vaulted night. 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smiled! I have ofl beard 
My mother Circe with the Sirens three. 
Amidst the flowery-kirtled Naiades, 
Culling their potent herbs, and baleful drugs, 
Who, as they sun^, would take the prison'd soul 
And lap it in Elysium; Scylla wept. 
And chid her barking waves into attention. 
And fell Charybdis murmur'd soft applause: 
Yet they in pleasing slumber lull'd the sense. 
And in sweet madness robb'd it of itself; 
But such a sacred and home-felt delight. 
Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now." Liiiea 244-264. 

** Spirit. — At last a soft and solemn breathing sound 
Rose like a steam of rich distill'd perfumes. 
And stole upon the air, that even Sflence 
Was took ere she was 'ware, and wished she might 
Deny her nature, and be never more 
Still, to be so displaced. I was all ear. 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death." Lines 655-663. 

In illustration of Milton's tenderness, we will open 
ilmost at a yenture. 
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*< Now Morn, her rosy steps in th* eastern dime 
Advancing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl. 
When A(uim waked, so custom'd, for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred. 
And temperate vapours bland, which th* only sound 
Of leaves and fummg rills, Aurora's fan. 
Lightly dispersed, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough ; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwaken'd Eve 
With tresses discomposed, and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet rest : He on his side 
Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 
Shot forth peculiar graces ; then, with voice 
Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 
Her hand soft touching, whispered thus : Awake^ 
My fairest, my espoused, my latest found. 
Heaven's last best gift, my ever new delight, 
Awake ! the morning shines, and the fresn field 
Calls us ; we lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom esLtracting liquid sweet.'* 

Far, Lost, Book V, lines l->25. 

" So cheer'd he his fair spouse, and she was cheer'd. 
But silently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wiped them with her hair; 
Two other precious drops that ready stood. 
Each in their crystal sluice, he, ere they fell, 
Kiss'd, as the gracious signs of sweet remorse 
And pious awe, that fear'd to have offended.'* 

Par, Lost, Book V, lines 129-135. 

From this very imperfect view of the qualities of 
Milton's poetry, we hasten to his great work, " Paradise 
Lost," perhaps the noblest monument of human genius. 
The two first books, by universal consent, stand pre- 
eminent in sublimity. Hell and hell's king have a ter- 
rible harmony, and dilate into new grandeur and awful- 
ness, the longer we contemplate them. From one ele- 
ment, "solid and liquid fire," the poet has framed a 
world of horror and suffering, such as imagination had 
iie\er traversed. But fiercer flames than those which 
encompass Satan, bum in his own soul. Revenge, ex- 
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sperated pride, consuming wrath, ambitioB, though ial- 
^n,7et unconquered by the thunders of the Omnipotent, 
ind grasping still at the empire of the universe, — these 
form a picture more sublime and terrible than hell. 
Hell yields to the spirit which it imprisons. The inten- 
sity of its fires reveals the intenser passions and more 
vehement will of Satan; and the ruined archangel gath- 
ers into himself the sublimity of the scene which sur- 
rounds him. This forms the tremendous interest of 
these wonderful books. We see mind triumphant over 
the most terrible powers of nature. We see unutter- 
able agony subdued by energy of soul. We have not 
indeed in Satan those bursts of passion, which rive the 
soul as well as shatter the outward frame of Lear. 
But we have a depth of passion which only an arch- 
angel could manifest. The all-enduring, all-defying 
pride of Satan, assuming so majestically helVs burning 
throne, and coveting the diadem which scorches his 
thunder-blasted brow, is a creation requiring in its au- 
thor almost the spiritual energy with which he invests 
the fallen seraph. Some have doubted whether the 
moral effect of such delineations of the storms and ter- 
rible workings of the soul is good; whether the interest 
felt in a spirit so transcendently evil as Satan, favours 
our sympathies with virtue. But our interest fastens, 
in this and like cases, on what is not evil. We gaze 
on Satan with an awe not unmixed i^-ith mysterious 
pleasure, as on a miraculous manifestation of the power 
of mind. What chains us, as with a resistless spell, in 
such a character, is spiritual might made visible by the 
racking pains which it overpowers. There is some- 
thing kindling and ennobling m the consciousness, how- 
ever awakened, of the energy which resides in mind; 
and many a virtuous man has borrowed new strength 
from the force, constancy, and dauntless courage of evil 
agents. 

Milton's description of Satan attests in various wa3rs 
the power of his genius. Critics have often observed, 
that the great difficulty of his work, was to reconcile 
the spiritual properties of his supernatural beings with 
tbe human mooes of existence, ^lufi&i Vie \& qV^^^^ 
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to ascribe to them. The difliculty is too great for 
any genius wholly to oyercome, and we must acknow* 
leage that our enthusiasm is in some parts of the poem 
checked by a feeling of incongruity between the sjHrit- 
ual agent, and his sphere and mode of agency. But we 
are yisited with no such chilling doubts and misg^yings 
in the description of Satan in hell. Imagination has 
here achieyed its highest triumph, in imparting a char- 
acter of reality and truth to its most daring creations. 
That world of horrors, though material, is yet so re- 
mote from our ordinary nature, that a spiritual being, 
exiled from heayen, finds there an appropriate home. 
There is, too, an indefiniteness in the description of 
Satan's person, which excites without shocking the imar 
gination, and aids us to reconcile in our conception of 
him, a human form with his superhuman attributes. To 
the production of this effect, much depends on the first 
impression giyen by the poet; for this is apt to follow 
us through the whole work; and here we think Milton 
eminently successful. The first glimpse of Satan is 
giyen us in the following lines, whicn, whilst too in- 
definite to proyoke, and too sublime to allow, the scru- 
tiny of the reason, fill the imagination of Uie reader 
with a form which can hardly be effaced. 

<' Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate 
With head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed, his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay floating many a rood.'* 

Par, Lost, Book I. lines 192-196. 

" Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames. 
Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and roll'd 
In billows, leave i* th midst a horrid vale.'* 

Lines 221-224. 

We haye more which we would gladly say of the 
delineation of Satan; especially of the glimpses which 
are now and then giyen of his deep anguish and de- 
6p«dr, and of the touches of better feelings which are 
skilfully thrown into the dark picture, both suited and 
designed to blend with our admiration, dread, and 
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ablumence, a measure of that sympathy and interest, 
with wMch every living thinking being ought to be 
regarded, and without which all other feelings tend to 
sin and p£dn. But there is another topic which we 
cannot leave untouched. From hell we flee to Paradise, 
a r^on as lovely as hell is terrible, and which to those 
who do not know the universality of true genius, will 
appear doubly wonderful, when considered as the crea- 
tion of the same mind which had painted the infernal 
world. 

Paradise and its inhabitants are in sweet accordance, 
and together form a scene of tranquil bliss, which calms 
and soothes, whilst it delights the imagination. Adam 
and Eve, just moulded by the hand, and quickened by 
the breath of God, reflect in their countenances and 
forms, as well as minds, the intelligence, benignity, 
and happiness of their Author. Their new existence 
has the rreshness and peacefulness of the dewy morn- 
ing. Their souls, unsated and untainted, find an inno- 
cent joy in the youthful creation, *which spreads and 
smiles around them. Their mutual love is deep, for it 
is the love of young, unworn, unexhausted hearts, which 
meet in each other the only human objects on whom to 
pour forth their fiilness of aflection; and still it is 
serene, for it is the love of happy beings, who know not 
suffering even by name, whose innocence excludes not 
only the tumults but the thought of jealousy and shame, 
who, " imparadised in one another's arms,** scarce 
dream of foturity, so blessed is their present being. 
We will not say that we envy our first parents; for we 
feel that there may be higher happiness than theirs, a 
happiness won through struggle with inward and out- 
ward foes, the happiness of power and moral victory, 
the happiness of dismterested sacrifices and wide-spread 
love, tne happiness of boundless hope, and of ** thoughts 
which wander through eternity." Still there are times, 
when the spirit, oppressed with pain, worn with toil, 
tired of tumult, sick at the sight of guilt, wounded in 
its lore, baffled in its hope, and trembling in its faith, 
ahnost longs for the " wings of a dove, that it might fly 
away" and take lefiige amidst the " shady boYreT»" tSzioi 
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** Yemal airs," the " rosee without thorns," the quiet, the 
beauty, the loveliness of Eden. It is the contrast of 
this deep peace of Paradise with the storms of life, which 
gives to the fourth and fifth books of this poem a charm 
so irresistible, that not a few would sooner relinquish the 
two fij^t books, with all their sublimity, than part with 
these. It has sometimes been said, that the English 
language has no good pastoral poetrjr. We would ask, 
in what age or country has the pastoral reed breathed 
such sweet strains as are borne to us on " the odorifei^ 
ous wings of gentle gales'* from Milton's Paradise? 

We should not fulfil our duty, were we not to say 
one word on what has been justly celebrated, the hap- 
mony of Milton's versification. His numbers have the 
prime charm of expressiveness. They vary with, and 
answer to, the deptn, or tenderness, or sublimity of his 
conceptions, and hold intimate alliance with tne souL 
Like Michael Angelo, in whose hands the marble was 
said to be flexible, he bends our language, which fo- 
reigners reproach with hardness, into whatever forms 
the subject demands. All the treasures of sweet and 
solemn sound are at his command. Words, harsh and 
discordant in the writings of less gifted men, flow 
through his poetry in a full stream of harmony. This 
power over language is not to be ascribed to Milton's 
musical ear. It belongs to the soul. It is a gift or 
exercise of genius, which has power to impress itself 
on whatever it touches, and finds or frames in sounds, 
motions, and material forms, correspondences and har- 
monies with its own fervid thoughts and feelings. 

We close our remarks on Milton's poetry with ob- 
serving, that it is characterised by seriousness. Great 
and various as are its merits, it does not discover all 
the variety of genius which we find in Shakspeare» 
whose imagination revelled equally in regions of mirth, 
beauty, and .terror, now evoking spectres, now sporting 
with fairies, and now " ascending me highest heaven of 
invention." Milton was cast on times too solemn and 
eyentful, was called to take part in transactions top 
perilous, and had too perpetual need of the presence of 
nigh thoughts a^d motives, to indulge himself in light 
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and gay creations, eyen had his genius been more flexi- 
ble ana sportiyie. But Milton's poetry, though habit- 
ually serious, is always healthful, and bright, and yigop- 
OU8. It has no gloom. He took no pleasure in draw- 
ing dark pictures of life; for he knew by experience, 
that there is a power in the soul to transmute calamity 
into an occasion of nutriment of moral power and tn- 
umphant yirtue. We find nowhere in his writings that 
whining sensibility and exaggeration of morbid feeline, 
which makes so much of modem poetry effeminating. If 
he is not gay, he is not spirit-broken. His ". L* Allegro" 
proyes, that he understood thoroughly the bright and 
joyous aspects of nature; and in his " renseroso," where 
he was tempted to accumulate images of gloom, we 
learn that the saddest \iews which he took of creation, 
are such as inspire only pensive musing or lofty con- 
templation. 

From Milton's poetry, we turn to his prose. We 
rejoice that the dust is beginning to be wiped from his 
prose writings, and that the public are now learning, 
what the initiated have long known, that these contain 
passages hardly inferior to his best poetry, and that 
they are throughout marked with the same vigorous 
mind which gave us Paradise Lost. The attention to 
these works has been discouraged by some objections, 
on which we shall bestow a few remarks. 
' And, first, it is objected to his prose writings, that 
the style is difikult and obscure, abounding in involu- 
tions, transpositions, and Latinisms; that his protracted 
sentences exhaust and weary the mind, and too often 
yield it no better recompense than confused and indis- 
tiiiQt perceptions. We mean not to deny that these 
chaises haye some grounds; but they seem to us much 
exaggerated; and when we consider that the difficul- 
ties of Milton's style haye almost sealed up his prose 
writings, we cannot but lament the fastidiousness and 
effeminacy of modem readers. We know that simpli- 
city and perspicuity are important qualities of style; 
but Uiere are yastly nobler and more important ones; 
supl^ a^. energy and richness, and in these Milton is not 
suipilfised* The best style is not that whidi puts tj^ 
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reader most easily and in the shortest time in posses- 
sion of a writer^s naked thoughts; but that which is the 
truest image of a great intellect, which conveys ftdly 
and carries farthest into other souls the conceptions 
and feelings of a profound and lofty spirit. To be uni- 
versally intelligible is not the highest merit A great 
mind cannot, without injurious constraint, shrink itself 
to the grasp of common passive readers. Its natural 
movement is free, bold, and msgestic, and it ought not 
to be required to part with these attributes that the mid- 
titude may keep pace with it. A full mind will natu- 
rally overflow in long sentences, and in the moment of 
inspiration, when thick-coming thoughts and images 
crowd upon it, will often pour them forth in a splendid 
concision, dazzling to common readers, but kincUine to 
congenial spirits. There are writings which are dear 
through their shallowness. We must not expect in the 
ocean the transparency of the calm inland stream. For 
ourselves, we love what is called easy reading perhaps 
too well, especially in our hours of relaxation; but we 
love too to have our faculties tasked by master spirits. 
We delight in long sentences, in which a g^at truth, 
instead of being broken up into numerous periods, is 
spread out in its full proportions, is irradiated with vap 
nety of illustration and imagery, is set forth in a splen- 
did affluence of language, and flows, like a full stream, 
with a majestic harmony which fills at once the ear and 
the soul. Such sentences are worthy and noble mani- 
festations of a great and far-looking mind, which grasps 
at once vast fields of thought, just as the natural eye 
takes in at a moment wide prospects of grandeur and 
beauty. We would not indeed have all compositions 
of this character. Let abundant provision be made 
for the common intellect. Let such writers as Addi- 
son, an honoured name, " bring down philosophy from 
heaven to earth." But let inspired genius ^Ifil its 
higher ftinction of lifting the prepared mind firom earth 
to heaven. Impose upon it no strict laws, for it is its 
own best law. Let it speak in its own language, in 
tones which suit its own ear. Let it not lay aside its 
natural port, or dwarf itself that it may be comprehended 
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by the surrounding multitude. If not understood and 
relished now, let it place a generous confidence in other 
agesy and utter oracles which futurity will expound. 
We are led to these remarks, not merely for Milton's 
justification, but because our times seem to demand 
them. Literature, we fear, is becoming too popular. 
The whole community is now turned into readers, and 
in this we heartily rejoice; and we rejoice too that so 
much talent is employed in making knowledge accessi* 
ble to all. We hail the general di^ion of intelligence 
as the brightest feature of the present age. But good 
and evil are never disjoined; and one bad consequence 
of the multitude of readers, is, that men of genius are 
too anxious to please the multitude, and prefer a pre- 
sent shout of popularity to that less tumultuous, but 
deeper, more thrilling note of the trump of Fame, which 
resounds and grows clearer and louder through all 
future ages. 

We now come to a much more serious objection to 
Milton's prose writings, and that is, that they are dis- 
figured by party spirit, coarse invective, and controver- 
sud asperity; and here we are prepared to say, that there 
are passages in these works which every admirer of his 
character must earnestly desire to expunge. Milton's 
allied virulence was manifested towards private and 

Sablic foes. The first, such as Salmasius and Moms, 
eserved no mercy. They poured out on his spotless 
character torrents of calumny, charging him vnth the 
blackest vices of the heart and the foulest enormities 
of the life. It ought to be added, that the manners and 
spirit of Milton's age justified a retaliation on such of- 
fenders, which the more courteous, and, we will hope, 
more Christian spirit of the present times vrill not toler- 
ate. Still we mean not to be his apologists. Milton, 
raised as he was aboTe his age, and fortified with the 
consciousness of hiffh virtue, ought to have been, both to 
his own and foture times, an example of Christian equani- 
mity. In regard to the public enemies whom he assailed, 
we mean the despots in church and state, and the 
cormpt institutions which had stirred up a civil war, the 
general strain of his writings, thouglk itcong «n.^ %\j^tu^ 
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must exalt him, notwithstanding his occasional violeDce^ 
among the friends of civil and religious liberty. That 
liberty was in peril. Great evils were struggling for per* 
petuity, and could only be broken down by great power. 
Milton felt that interests of infinite moment wer9 at 
stake; and who will blame him for binding himsctf to 
them with the whole energy of his great mind, and ibr 
defending them with fervour and vehemence? We nnut 
not mistaJ^e Christian benevolence, as if it had but om 
voice, that of soft entreaty. It can speak in jHereiag 
and awful tones. There is constantly gf»ng on m ov 
world a conflict between good and evil. The eauae ef 
human nature has always to wrestle with foea. M 
improvement is a victory won by struggles. It is espe- , 
cially true of those great periods which have been^oia* 
tinguished by revolutions in government and religimv 
and from which we date the most rapid movements d 
the human mind, that they have been signalised by co»> 
flict Thus Christianity convulsed the world and grew 
up amidst storms; and the Reformation of Luther waa 
a signal to universal war; and Liberty in both worjda 
has encountered opposition, over which she has triumphed 
only through her own immortal energies. At sudi 

1)enods» men, gifted with great power of thought and 
oftiness of sentiment, are especially summoned to thia 
conflict with evil. They hear, as it were, in their own 
magnanimity and generous aspirations, the voice of a 
divinity; and thus commissioned, and burning with a 
passionate devotion to truth and freedom, they must 
and will speak with an indignant energy, and they ought 
not to be measured by the standard of ordinary nunda 
in ordinary times. Men of natural softness and timi" 
dity, of a sincere but efieminate virtue, will be apt to 
look on these bolder, hardier spirits, as violent, perturbed* 
and uncharitable; and the charge will not be wholly 
groundless. But that deep feeling of evils, which ia 
necessary to effectual conflict vrith them, and whkh 
marks God's most powerful messengers to mankind, 
cannot breathe itselt in soft and tender accents. The 
deeply moved soul will speak strongly, and ought to 
speak so as to move and snake nations. 
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We bare offered these remarks as strongly applicable 
to Milton. He reverenced and loved bnman nature, 
and attacbed himself to its great interests with a fervour 
of which only such a mind was capable. He lived in 
one of those solemn periods which determine the cha- 
nieter of ages to come. His spirit was stirred to its 
very centre by the presence of danger. He Hved in the 
midst of the battle. That the ardour of his spirit some- 
toes passed the bounds of wisdom and charity, and 
poured Ibrth unwarrantable invective, we see and \^ 
ment. But the purity and loftiness of his mind break 
forth amidst his bitterest invectives. We see a noble 
nature stiU. We see that no feigned love of truth and 
freedom was a covering for selfishness and malignity. 
He did indeed love and adore uncorrupted religion and 
intellectual liberty, and let his name be enrolled among 
their truest champions. Milton has told us, in his own 
noble style, that he entered on his principal controversy 
with episcopacy, reluctantly and only through a deep 
conviction of duty. The introduction to the second 
book of his " Reason of Church Government," shows 
us the workings of his mind on this subject, and is his 
best vindication from the chaige we are now repelling. 
He says — 

" Surely to eyery ^ood and peaceable man, it must in nature 
needs be a hateful thing, to be the displeaser and molester of 
thousands; much better would it like him, doubtless, to be 
the messenger of gladness and contentment, which is his chief 
intended business to all mankind, but that they resist and op- 
pose their own true happiness. But when God commands to 
take tile trumpet, and blow a dolorous or a jarrinff blast, it lies 
not in man's will what he shall sav, or what he niaU conceal. 
* * * This I foresee, that should the church be brought under 
heavy oppression, and God have eiven me ability the while to 
reason against that man that should be the author of so foul a 
deed, or should she, by blessing from above on the industry 
and courage of fhithful men, change this her distracted estate 
into better days, without the least furtherance or contribution 
of tiiose few talents which God at that present had lent me ; I 
foresee what stories I should hear witnin myself, all my life 
after, of discourage and reproach. * Timorous and un^teful, 
the church of God is now again at the foot of her msulting 
enemies, and thou bewailest; what matters it for thee or th^ 
bewailing? When time was, thou couldst not fknd «k ¥fSad(A<b 
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of all that thou hast read or studied, to utter in her behalf. 
Yet ease and leisure was given thee for thy retired thougfatSy 
out of the sweat of other men. Thou hadst the diligence, the 
parts, the language of a man, if a Tain subject were to be 
adorned or beautified; but when the cause of God, and ha 
church was to be pleaded, for which purpose that tongue was 
given thee which thou hast, God listened if he could bear thy 
▼oice among his zealous servants, but thou wert dumb as a 
beast; from henceforward be that which thine own brutish 
silence hath made thee.* * * * But now by this little diligence, 
mark what a privilege I have gained with good men and saints, 
to claim my right of lamenting the tribulations of the church, 
if she should suffer, when others that have ventured nothing 
for her sake, have not the honour to be admitted mourners. 
But, if she lift up her drooping head and prosper, among ^oee 
that have something more than wished her welfare, I have my 
charter and freehold of rejoicing to me and my heirs. 

** Conceminfi^ therefore this wayward subject against prelaty, 
the touching whereof is so distasteful and disquietous to a nnm- . 
ber of men, as by what hath been said I may deserve of cha- 
ritable readers to be credited, that neither envy nor gall hath 
entered me upon this controversy, but the enforcement of con- 
science only, and a preventive fear lest the omitting of this 
duty should be against me, when I would store up to myself 
the good provision of peaceful hours." 

Vol /. p, 139L441.* 

He then goes on to speak of his consciousness of 
possessing great poetical powers, which he was most 
anxious to cultivate. Of these he speaks thus magnifi- 
cently. 

** These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the in- 
spired gift of God rarely bestowed, but yet to some, though 
most abuse, in every nation ; and are of power, — ^to inbreed 
and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue, and pubUc 
civility — to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the 
affections in right tune — ^to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymna 
the throne and equipage of God's almightiness, and what he 
works, and what he suners to be wrought with high providence 
in his church — ^to sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, 
the deeds and triumphs of just and pious nations, doing val- 
iantly through faith against the enemies of Christ — to deplore 
the general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice and 
God s true worship, — ^lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and 

« From the introdudion to the second book of "The Reason of 
Church Government, &c.** Vol. I. p. 137, &c. of " A Selection from the 
English Prose Works of John Milton, Boston, 18Q6 "—to which all our 
references are made. 
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sabtime, in virtae amiable or grave, whatsoerer Iiatli oaision 
or adndntion in all the changes of that which is called fortune 
from without, or the wily subtleties and refluxes of man's 
thoughts from within ; all these things with a solid and treat- 
able smoothness to paint out and describe." 

FoL Lp, 146, 146. 

He then gives intimations of his having proposed to 
himself a great poetical work, " a work,** he says-~ 

** Not to be raised from the heat of youth, or the vapours of 
wine, like that which flows at waste from the pen of some vul- 
gar amourist, or the trencher fury of a rhyming parasite, nor 
to be obtained by the invocation of dame Memory and her 
Aren daughters, but by devout prayer to that eternal Spirit, 
who can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch 
and purify the lips of whom he pleases.'* Vol, I. p, 148. 

He then closes with a passage, showing from what 

principles he forsook these deligntful studies for contro* 

versy. 

** I trust hereby to make it manifest with what small willing- 
ness I endure to interrupt the pursuit of no less hopes than 
these, and leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with 
dieeiful and confident thoughts, to -embark in a troubled sea 
of noises and hoarse disputes, put from beholding the bright 
countenance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful 
studies. * * • But were it the meanest underservice, if God by 
his secretary conscience enjoin it, it were sad for me if 1 should 
draw ba<^; for me especuJly, now when all men ofier their 
aid to help, ease, and lighten the difficult labours of the church, 
to whose service, by the intentions of my parents and friends, 
I was destined of a child, and in mine own resolutions, tiU 
coming to some maturity of years, and perceiving what tyranny 
had invaded the church, that he who would take orders must 
subscribe slave, and take an oath withal, which unless he took 
with a conscience that would retch, he must either strait per- 
jure or sptit his faith, I thought it better to prefer a blameless 
silence before the sacred office of speaking, bought and begun 
with servitude and forswearing." Vol, I, p. 149. 

These passages, replete with Milton's genius and 
greatness of soul, show us the influences and motives 
under which his prose works were written, and help 
us to interpret passages, which, if taken separately, 
might justify us m ascribing to him a character of ex- 
cessive indignation and scorn. 
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Itfilton'fl most celebrated prose woiIl is faifl " AreofMip- 
tka, or a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed PrinQng," 
b noble work indeed, a precious manual of freedom, as 
arsenal of immortal weapons for the defence of man's 
highest prerogajdve,' intellectual liberty. His " Rdb^ 
mation m England** and " Reason of Church GoYenh 
ment," are the most important theological treatises pub* 
lished during his life. They were his earliest prose 
compositions, and thrown off with much haste, and on 
these accounts are more chargeable with defects oSaltyk 
than any other of his writings. But these, with aD 
their defects, abound in strong and elevated thought, 
and id power and felicity of expression. Their great 
blemish is an inequality of style, often fringing from 
the conflict and opposition of the impulses under which 
he wrote. It is not uncommon to find in the same sen- 
tence, his afflu^it genius pouring forth magnificent 
images and expressions, and suddenly his deep scorn fix 
his opponents, suggesting and throwing into the midst 
of this splendour, sarcasms and degrading comparisons 
altogether at variance with the general strain. From tiiis 
cause, and from negligence, many powerful passages in 
his prose writings are marred by an incongruous mix- 
ture of unworthy allusions and phrases. In the close 
of his first work, that on " Reformation in England,** he 
breaks out into an invocation and prayer to the Supreme 
Being, from which we extract a passage containing a 
remarkable intimation of his having meditated some 
great poetical enterprbe from his earliest years, aod 
gplving full promise c^ that grandeur of thought and lan- 
guage, which characterises " Paradise Lost.** Having 
"lifted up his hands to that eternal and propitious 
Throne, where nothing is readier than gprace and refiiffe 
to the distresses of mortal suppliants,** and besougnt 
God to perfect the work of civil and religious deliverance 
begun in England, he proceeds thus: — 

** Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, $ome one 
may perhaps he heard offering at high strains in new and lofty 
measures, to sing and celebrate thy divine mercies, and mar- 
vellous judgments in this land throughout sdl ages, whereby • 
this great and warlike nation, instructed and inured to the fer- 
vent and continual practice of truth and ri^teousness, and 
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eastinf^ ftr from her the rags of her old vices, may press oa 
hard to that hu[fa and ha^py emulation to be found the sober* 
est, wisest, and most Christian people at that day, when Thou, 
the eternal and shortly expected King, shalt open the clouds 
to judge the several kingdoms of the world, and distributing 
nationu honours vad rewards to religious and just common- 
weaHhs, shak put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming 
thy universal and mild monarchy through heaven and earth ; 
where they undoubtedly, that by their labours, counsels, and 
prayers, have been earnest for the common ^ood of religion 
and their country, shall receive above the inferior orders of the 
blessed, the regm addition of principalities, legions, and thrones 
intb their glorious titles, and, in supereminence of beatific 
vision, progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of eter- 
nity, shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in over- 
measure for ever/' Vol, L p.69, 70. 

We have not time to speak of Milton's political 
treatises. We close our brief remarks on his prose 
writings, with recommending them to all who can en- 
joy great beauties in the neighbourhood of gpreat faults, 
and who would learn the compass, energy, and richness 
of our language; ai)d still more do we recommend them 
to those, who desire to nourish in their breast magni^ 
nimity of sentiment and an unquenchable love of niee- 
dom. They bear the impress of that seal, by which 
genius distinguishes its productions from works of learn- 
ing and taste. The great and decisive test of genius, 
is, that it calls forth power in the souls of others. It 
not merely gives knowledge, but breathes energy. 
There are authors, and among these Milton holds the 
highest rank, in approaching whom we are conscious of 
an access of intellectual strength. A " virtue goes out" 
from them. We discern more clearly, not merely be- 
cause a new light is thrown over oljects, but because 
our own vision is strengthened. Sometimes a single 
word, spoken by the voice of genius, goes far into tne 
heart. A hint, a suggestion, an undefined delicacy of 
expression, teaches more than we gather from volumes 
of less gifteU men. The works which we should chiefly 
study, are not those which contain the greatest fund 
of knowledge, but which raise us into sympathy with 
the intellectual energy of the author, and through which 
a great mind multiplies itself as it weie, in tVi^ ift^^^i. 
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Milton's prose works are imbued as really, if not at 
thoroughly, as his poetry, with this quickening power, 
and they will richly reward those who are receptive of 
this influence. 

We now leave the writings of Milton to offer a few 
remarks on his moral qualities. His moral character 
was as strongly marked as his intellectual, and it may 
be expressed in one word, magnanimity. It was in har- 
mony with his poetry. He had a passionate love of the 
higher, more commanding, and majestic virtues, and fed 
his youthful mind with meditations on the perfection of 
a human being. In a letter ynritten to an Italian friend 
before his thirtieth year, and translated by Hayley, we 
have this vivid picture of his aspirations after virtue. 

" As to other points, what God may have determined for 
me I know not ; but this I know, that if he ever instilled an 
intense love of moral beauty into the breast of any man, he 
has instilled it into mine. Ceres, in the fable, pursued not her 
daughter with a greater keenness of inauiry, than I day and 
night the idea of perfection. Hence, wnerevor I find a man 
despising the false estimates of the vulgar, and daring to aspire 
in sentiment, language, and conduct, to what the highest wis- 
dom, through everv age, has taught us as most excellent, to 
bim I unite myself by a sort of necessary attachment ; and if I 
am so influenced by nature or destiny, that by no exertion or 
labours of my own I may exalt myself to this summit of worth 
and honour, yet no powers of heaven or earth will hinder me 
from looking with reverence and affection upon those, who 
have thoroughly attained this glory, or appeared engaged in 
the successfm pursuit of it.'' 

His Comus was written in his twenty-sixth year, and 
on reading this exquisite work our admiration is awak- 
ened, not so much by observing how the whole spirit 
of poetry had descended on him at that early age, as by 
witnessing how his whole youthful soul was penetrated, 
awed, and lifted up by the austere charms, " the radiant 
light," the invincible power, the celestial peace of saintly 
virtue. He reverenced moral purity and elevation, not 
only for its own sake, but as the mspirer of intellect, 
and especially of the higher efforts of poetry. " I waa 
confirmed," he says in his usual noble style — 

"I was confirmed in this opinion, that he who would not 
be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
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things, ought himself to be a true poem ; that is, a composition 
and pattern of the best and honourablest things ; not presuming 
to smg of high prsdses of heroic men or famous cities, unless 
he have in himself the experience and the practice of aU that 
which is praiseworthy.*' Vol, I, p. 237, 238. 

We learn from his works, that he used his multifa- 
rious reading to build up within himself this reyerence 
for virtue. Ancient history, the sublime musings of 
Plato, and the heroic sel^abandonment of chivalry, 
joined their influences Mrith prophets and apostles, in 
binding him "everlastingly in willing homage** to the 
great, the honourable, and the lovelj in character. A 
remarkable passage to this effect, we quote from his 
account of his youth. 

'* I betook me among those lofty fables and romances, 
which recount in solemn cantos, the deeds of knighthood 
founded by our victorious kings, and f^om hence had in renown 
over all Christendom. There I read it in the oath of every 
knight, that he should defend to the expense of his best blood 
or of his life, if it so befell him, the honour and chastity of vimn 
or matron ; from whence even then I learned what a noble 
virtue chastity sure must be, to the defence of which so many 
worthies by such a dear adventure of themselves, had sworn. 
* * * So that even these, books which to many others have 
been the fuel of wantonness and loose living, I cannot think 
how, unless by divine indulgence, proved to me so many in- 
citements, as you have heara, to the love and steadfast obser- 
vation of virtue." Vol, I. p, 238, 239. 

All Milton's habits were expressive of a refined and 
self-denying character. When charged by his unprin- 
cipled slanderers with licentious habits, he thus gives an 
account of his morning hours. 

** Those morning haunts are where they, should be, at home ; 
not sleeping, or concocting the surfeits of an irregular feast, 
but up and stirring, in winter often ere the sound of any bell 
awake men to lalK)ur or devotion ; in summer as oft with the 
bird that first rouses, or not much tardier, to read good authors 
or cause them to be read, till the attention be weary or me- 
mory have its full fraught; then with useful and generous la- 
bours preserving the body's health and hardiness, to render 
lightsome, clear, and not lumpish obedience to the mind, to 
the cause of religion, and our country's liberty, when it shall 
require firm hearts in sound bodies to stand and cover their 
stations, rather than to see the ruin of our protestation, and 
the enforcement of a slavish life." Vol. I. p . ^S&. . 
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I 

We haye enlarged on the stiictBess and loftmeas oi 
Milton's virtue, not only irom our interest in the suIk 
ject, but that we may put to shame and sUence, those 
men who make genius an apology for yice, and take the 
sacred fire, kindled by God within them, to inflame 
men*s passions, and to minister to a vile sensuaUty. 

We see Milton's greatness of mind in his fervent 
and constant attachment to liberty. Freedom, in all its 
forms and branches, was dear to him, but especially 
freedom of thought and speech, of conscience and wop- 
ship, freedom to seek, profess, and propagate truth. 
The liberty of ordinary politicians, which protects men's 
outward rights, and removes restraints from the pursuit 
of property and outward good, fell very short of that 
for which Milton lived, and was ready to die. The ty- 
ranny which he hated most, was that which broke the 
intellectual and moral power of the community. The 
worst feature of the institutions which he assailed, was, 
that they fettered the mind. He felt within himself 
that the human mind had a principle of perpetual 
growth, that it was essentially diffusive and made for 
progress, and he wished every chain broken, that it 
might run the race of truth and virtue with increasing 
ardour and success. This attachment to a spiritual and 
refined fireedom, which never forsook him in the hottest 
controversies, contributed greatly to protect his genius, 
imagination, taste, and sensibility, from the wiUiering 
and polluting influences of public station, and of the 
rage of parties. It threw a hue of poetry over politics, 
and gave a sublime reference to his service of the com- 
monwealth. The fact that Milton, in that stormy day, 
and amidst the trials of public office, kept his high ra- 
culties undepraved, was a proof of no common greatness. 
Politics, however they make the intellect active, saga- 
cious, and inventive, within a certain sphere, generiuly 
extinguish its thirst for universal truth, paralyse senti- 
ment and imagination, corrupt the simplicity of the 
mind, destroy that confidence in human virtue which 
lies at the foundation of philanthropy and generous 
sacrifices, and end in cold and prudent selfishness. Mil- 
ton passed through a revolution, which, in its last stages 
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and iflsue, was peculiarly jfitted to damp enthusiasm, to 
scatter the jisioiis of hope, and to iuftife doubts of the 
cealitr of virtuous princi]^; and yet the udour and 
moral feeliog, and enthusiasm of his youth, came forth 
unhiirt, and even exalted from the tritu. 

Before quitting the subject of MiKon's derotion to 
liberty, it ought to be reccHrded, that he wrote his cele- 
teated " Defence of the People of England," after being 
distinctly forewarned by his physicians, that the effect 
of this exertion would be the utter loss of sight. . His 
f«lerence to this part o£ his history, in a short poetic^ 
effusion, is too characteristic to be withheld. It is in- 
scribed to Cyriac Skinner, the friend to whom he ap- 
pears to hare confided his lately discovered *' Treatise 
on Christian Doctrine." 

<*Oyiiac, this three-yean-day these eyes, though clear 

To oniward Tiew, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have foigot. 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year. 

Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 

Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a Jot 

Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onwaxd. What supports me, dost thou ask? 

The conscience, Frieno, to have lost them overpUed 

Jn Liberty's defence, my noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

Thk thought might lead me through the world's Tain mask. 

Content though blind, had I no better guide." 

Sonnet SSi, 

We see MiHon's magnanimity in the circumstances 
under which " Paradise Lost" was written. It was not 
in prosperity, in honour, and amidst triumphs, but in 
disappomtment, desertion, and in what the world calls 
disgrace, that he composed that work. The cause with 
which he had identified himseli^ had failed. His firiends 
were scattered; liberty was trodden under foot; and her 
devoted champion was a by-word among the triumph- 
ant royalists. But it is the prerogative of true great- 
ness to glorify itself in adversity, and to meditate and 
execute vast enterprises in defeat. Milton, fallen in 
outward condition, afflicted with blmdness, disappointed 
in ins best hopes, applied himself with < characteiiitic 
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eneTgy to the sublimest achieyement of intellect, so* 
lacing himself with great thoughts, with splendid cni» 
tions, and with a prophetic confidence, that howeTer 
neglected in his own age, he was framing in his works a 
bond of union and fellowship with the illustrious spiritt 
of a brighter day. We delight to contemplate him in 
his retreat and last years. To the passing spectator, he 
seemed fallen and forsaken, and his blindness was le^ 
preached as a judgment from God. But though sights 
less, he lived in light. His inward eye ranged througli 
uniyersal nature, and his imagination shed on it brighter 
beams than the sun. Heaven, and hell, and paradise 
were open to him. He visited past ages, and gathered 
round him ancient sages and heroes, prophets and aposr 
ties, brave knights and ^fted bards. As he looked for- 
ward, ages of liberty dawned and rose to his view, and 
he felt that he was about to bequeath to them an in- 
heritance of genius, " which would not fade away," and 
was to live in the memory, reverence, and love of re- 
motest generations. 

We have enlarged on Milton's character, not only 
from the pleasure of paying that sacred debt which the 
mind owes to him who has quickened and delighted it, 
but from an apprehension that Milton has not yet 
reaped his due narvest of esteem and veneration. The 
mists which the prejudices and bigotry of Johnson 
spread over his bright name, are not yet wholly scat- 
tered, though fast passing away. We wish not to dispap* 
age Johnson. We could find no pleasure in sacrificing 
one great man to the manes of another. But we owe 
it to Milton and to other illustrious names, to say, that 
Johnson has failed of the highest end of biography, 
which is to give immortality to virftie, and to cdl forth 
fervent admiration towards those who have shed splen- 
dour on past ages. We acquit Johnson, however, of 
intentional misrepresentation. He did not, and could 
not, appreciate Milton. We doubt whether two other 
taiinds, naving so little in common as those of which we 
are now speaking, can be found in the higher walks of 
literature. Johnson was great in his own sphere, but 
that sphere was comparatively ** of the eaitn," whilst 
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MUton's was only inferior to that of angels. It was 
customary, in the day of Johnson's glory, to call him a 
giant, to class him with a miffbty, but still an earth- 
bora race. Milton we should rank among seraphs. 
Johnson's mind acted chiefly on man's actual condition, 
on the refdities of life, on the springs of human action, 
on the passions which now a^tate society, and he seems 
hardly to have dreamed of a higher state of the human 
mind than was then exhibited. Milton, on the other 
hand, burned with a deep, yet calm love of moral gran^ 
deur and celestial purity. He thought, not so much 
of what man is, as of what he might become. His own 
mind was a revelation to him of a higher condition of 
humanity, and to promote this he thirsted and toiled for 
freedom, as the element for the growth and improve- 
ment of his nature. In religion, Johnson was gloomy 
and inclined to superstition, and on the subject of gov- 
ernment leaned towards absolute power; and the idea 
of reforming either, never entered his mind but to dis- 
turb and provoke it. The church and the civil polity 
under which he lived, seemed to him perfect, unless he 
may have thought that the former would be improved 
by a larger infusion of Romish rites and doctrines, and 
toe latter by an enlargement of the royal prerogative. 
Hence, a tame acquiescence in the present forms of 
religion and government, marks his works. Hence, we 
find so little in his writings which is electric and soul- 
kindling, and which gives the reader a consciousness 
of being made for a state of loilier thought and feeling 
than the present. Milton's whole soul, on the contrary, 
revolted against the maxims of legitimacy, hereditary 
fidth, and servile reverence for established power. He 
could not brook the4>ondage to which men had bowed 
for ages. " Reformation" was the first word of public 
warning which broke from his youthful lips, and the 
hope of it was the solace of his declining years. The 
difference between Milton and Johnson, may be traced, 
not only in these gpreat features of mind, but in their 
whole characters. Milton was refined and spiritual in 
his halHts, temperate almost to abstemiousness, and re- 
freshed himselt after intellectual effort by music. John- 
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SOD inclined to more sensual delights. Milton was 
exquisitely alive to the outward creation, to somidiy 
motions, and forms, to natural beauty and grandeur* 
Johnson, through defect of physical organization, if not 
through deeper deficiency, had little susceptibility ^ of 
these pure and delicate pleasures, and woula not hsTe 
Gcchanged the Strand n>r the Tale of Tempo ot the 
gardens of the Hesperides. How could Johnson be 
just to Milton! The comparison which we have in- 
stituted, has compelled us to notice Johnson's defetti. 
But we trust we are not blind to his merits. His gtste- 
ly march, his pomp and power of language, his strength 
of thought, his reverence for virtue and religion. Ills 
vig(»ous logic, his practical wisdom, his insight into the 
^rings of human action, and the solemn pathoe "wtith 
occasionally pervades his descriptions of life and his 
references to his own history, command our willing 
admiration. That he wanted enthusiasm and creatite 
imagination and lofty sentiment, was not his ftralt 
We do not blame him for not being Miltom We lone 
intellectual power in all its forms, and delight in the 
variety of mind. We blame him only that his passions, 
prejudices, and bigotry, engaged him in the unworthy 
task of obscuring tiie brighter glory of one of the most 
gifted and virtuous men. We would even treat what 
we deem tiie faults of Johnson with a tenderness ap>^ 
proaching respect; for they were results, to a d^tee 
which man cannot estimate, of a diseased, iiritalile, 
nervous, unhappy physical temperament, and bdon^iped 
to the body more than to the mind. We only ask the 
friends of genius not to put their faith in Johnson's 
delineations of it His biographical works are tinged 
with his notoriously strong prejudices, and of all his 
f* Lives," we hold tliat of Milton to be tiie most apocry- 
phal. 

We here close our general remarks on Milton's in- 
tellectual and moral qualities. We venerate him as a 
man of genius, but still more as a man of magnanimity 
and Christian virtue, who regarded genius and poetry 
as sacred gifts, imparted to him, not to amuse men or to 
build up a reputation, but that he might quicken and call 
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forth what was great and diyine in his fellow-creatures, 
and might secure the OHly true fame, the admiration 
of minds which his writings were to kindle and exalt 

-We come now to the examination of the newly dis- 
covered ** Treatise on Christian Doctrine." This work, 
we have said, owes its chief interest to the character 
of its author. From its yerj nature, it cannot eneage 
and fix general attention. It consists very mucn of 
collections of texts of Scripture, which, however excite 
ing in their proper places, are read with little thought 
or emotion when taken from their ordinary connexion, 
and marshalled under systematic heads. Milton aims 
to give us the doctrines of revelation in its own words. 
We have them in a phraseology long familiar to us, and 
we are disappointed; for we expected to see them, not 
in the language of the Bible, but as existing in the 
mind of Milton, modified by his peculiar intellect and 
sensibility, combined and embodied with bis various 
knowledge, illustrated by the analogies, brightened by 
the new lights, and clothed with the associations, with 
which they were Surrounded by this gifted man. We 
hoped to see these doctrines as they were viewed by 
Milton in his moments of solemn feeling and deep con- 
templation, when they pervaded and moved his whole 
souL Still there are passages in which Milton's mind 
is laid open to us. We refer to the parts of the work, 
where the peculiarity of his opinions obliges him to 
state his reasons for adopting them; and these we 
value highly for the vigour and independence of intellect 
with which they are impressed. The work is plain 
and unambitious in style. Its characteristics are a calm 
earnestness, and that profound veneration for Scripture, 
which certain denominations of Christians, who have 
little congeniality with Milton, seem to claim as a mo- 
nopoly. 

His introduction is worthy every man's attention, as 
a deliberate, mild assertion of the dearest right of hu- 
man nature, that of free inquiry. 

*• If I communicate the result of my inqames to the world 
at lai^; if, as God is my witness, it be with a friendly and 
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benignant feeling towards mankind, that I readily give as wide 
a drcalation as possible to what I esteem my best and licliett 
possession, I hope to meet with a candid reception from all 
parties, and that none at least will take unjust offence, ereo 
though many thin^ should be brought to light, which will ajk 
once oe seen to differ from certain received opinions. I ear- 
nestiy beseech all lovers of truth, not to cry out that the chnrdi 
is thrown into confusion by that freedom of discussion and in- 
quiry, which is granted to the schools, and ought certainly to 
be refused to no beUever, since we are ordered to prove aB 
thingsy and since the daily pn^ess of the light of truth is pro- 
ductive, far less of disturbance to the church, than of iUnmi- 
nation and edification.'* Vol, I. p, 6, 6. 

" It has also been my object to make it appear from the 
opinions I shall be found to have advanced, wnether new oc 
old, of how much consequence to the Christian religion is the 
liberty, not only of winnowing and sifting every doctrine, but 
also of thinking and even writing respecting it, according to 
our individual faith and persuasion ; an inference which will 
be stronger in proportion to the weight and Importance of 
those opinions, or rather in proportion to the authority of 
Scripture, on the abundant testimony of which they rest 
Without this liberty there is neither religion nor gospel — ^foroe 
alone prevails, by which it is disgraceful for the Christian reU- 
gion to be supported. Without this liberty we u*e still en- 
slaved, not indeed, as formerly, under the divine law, bat, 
what is worst of all, under the law of man, or to speak more 
truly, under a barbarous tyranny.** VoL /. p, 7, 8. 

On that great subject, the character of God, Milton 
has given nothing particularly worthy of notice, except 
that he is more disposed than Christians in general, to 
conceive of the Supreme Being under the forms and 
affections of human nature. 

*' If God habitually assign to himself the members and form 
of man, why should we to afraid of attributing to him what 
he attributes to himself, so long as what is imperfection and 
weakness, when viewed in re^rence to ourselves, be con- 
sidered as most complete and excellent whenever it is imputed 
to God?*' Vol. I. p. 23. 

Milton is not the first Christian who has thought to 
render the Supreme Being more interesting by giving 
him human shape. We doubt the wisdom of this ex- 
pedient. To spiritualise our conceptions of him, seems 
to us the true process for strengthening our intimacy 
with him; for in this way only can we dnnk of him aft 
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immediately present to our minds. As far as we give 
him a matenal form, we must assign to him a place, 
and that place will almost necessarily be a distant one, 
and tims we shall remove him from the soid, which is 
his true temple. Besides, a definite form clashes with 
GxhTs infinity, which is his supreme distinction, and on 
no account to be obscured; for, strange as it may seem 
to those who know not their own nature, this incompre- 
hensible attribute is that which above all things consti- 
tutes the correspondence or adaptation, if we may so 
' speak, of God to the human mind. 

In treating of God's efficiency, Milton strenuously 
maintains human freedom, in opposition to the Calvinis- 
tic doctrine of predestination. He maintains that God*s 
decrees do not encroach on moral liberty; for our free 
agency is the very object decreed and predestined by 
the Creator. He maintains that some of the passages 
of Scripture which speak of election, are to be under- 
stood of an election to outward privileges, not to ever- 
lasting life; and that in other texts, which relate to the 
future state, the election spoken of, is not an arbitrary 
choice of individuals, but of that class or description of 
persons, be it laige or small, who shall comply with the 
prescribed terms of salvation; in other words, it is a 
conditional, not an absolute election, and such that 
every individual, if he will, may be included in it. 
Milton has so far told us truth. We wish that we 
could add, that he had thrown new light on free agency. 
This great subject has indeed baffled as yet the deepest 
thinkers, and seems now to be consigned, with other 
sublime topics, under the sweeping denomination of 
" metaphysics," to general neglect. But let it not be 
^ven up in despair. The time is coming, when the hu- 
man intellect is to strike into new fields, and to view 
itself and its Creator and the universe, from new posi- 
tions, and we trust that the darkness which has so long 
hung over our moral nature will be gnradually dispersed. 
Thb attribute of free agency, through which an intelli- 
gent being is strictly and properly a cause, an agent, 
an originator of moral good or moral evil, and not a 
mere machine, determined by outward influeaces^ot b^ 
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a secret, yet resistless efficiency of God, which viitBal- 
ly makes Him the author and sole author of all homia 
actions — ^this moral freedom, which b the best image 
of the creative energy of the Deity, seema to usue 
noblest otgect of philosophical inTestigation. HoweTer 
questioned and darkened by a host of metaphysidan^ 
It is recognised in the common consciousness of eTeij 
human being. It is the ground of responsibility, tM 
fountain of moral feeling. It is inyoWeo in all moral 
judgments and affections, and thus ^ves to, social life 
its whole interest; whilst it is the chief tie between the 
soul and its Creator. The fact that philosophers have 
attempted to discard free agency from their explanafticms 
of moral phenomena, and to subject all human action 
to necessity, to mechanical causes, or other eztraneous 
influences, is proof enough, that the science of the mind 
has as yet penetrated little beneath the surface, that the 
depths of the soul are still unexplored. 

Milton naturally passes from his chapter on the Sih 
preme Being, to the consideration of those topics which 
nave always been connected with this part of theology; 
we mean, the character of Jesus Christ, and the nature 
of the Holy Spirit. All our readers are probably aware 
that Milton has here declared himself an Anti-trinitar 
rian, and strenuously asserted the strict and proper 
unity of God. His chapter on " The Son of God, is 
the most elaborate one in the work. His " prefatory re- 
marks" are highly interesting, as joining with a manly 
assertion of his right, an affectionate desire to conciliate 
the Christians from whom he differed. 

** I cannot enter upon subjects of so much difficulty as the 
Son of Gqd and the Holy Spirit, without again premising a few 
introductory words. If indeed I were a member of the Church 
of Rome, which requires implicit obedience to its creed on all 
points of faith, I should have acquiesced from education or 
nabit in its simple decree and authority, even though it denies 
that the doctrine of the Trinity, as now received, is capable of 
beinff proved from any passage of Scripture. But since I enrol 
mys^ among the number of those who acknowledge the Word 
of God alone as the rule of faith, and freely advance what ap- 
pears to me much more clearly deducible from the Holy Scrip- 
tures than the commonly received opinion, I see no reason 
why any one who belongs to the same Protestant or Reformed 
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Church, and profeeseg to acknowledge the same rule of faith 
as myself, should take offence at my freedom, particularly as 
I impose my authority on no one, but merely propose what I 
think more worthy of belief than the creed in general accepta- 
tion. I only entreat that my readers will ponder and examine 
my statements, in a spirit which desires to discover nothing 
but the truth, and with a mind free from pr^udice. For 
without intending to oppose the authority of Scripture, which 
I consider inviolably sacred, I only take upon myself to refute 
human interpretations as often as the occasion requires, con- 
formaJt)ly to my riffht, or rather to my duty, as a man. If in- 
. deed those witn whom I have to contend, were able to produce 
direct attestation from Heaven to the truth of the doctrine 
which they espouse, it would be nothing less than impiety to 
venture to raise, I do not say a clamour, but so much as a 
murmur against it. But inasmuch as they can lay claim to 
nothing more than human powers, assisted by that spiritual 
illumination which is common to all, it is not unreasonable 
that they should on their part allow the privileges of diliffent 
research and free discussion to another inquirer, who is seeking 
truth through the same means and in the same way as them- 
selves, and whose desire of benefiting mankind is equal to 
their own." FoL L p, 103-105. 

Milton teaches, that the Son of God is a distinct 
being irom God, and inferior to bim, that he existCMd 
before the world was made, that he is the first of the 
creation of God, and that afterwards all other things 
were made by him^ as the instrument or minister of his 
Father. He maintains, in agreement with Dr. Clarke, 
that the H0I7 Spirit b a person, an intelligent agent, 
but created and inferior to God. This opinion of MiU 
ton is the more remarkable, because he admits that, 
before the time of Christ, the Jews, though accustomed 
to the phrase Holy Spirit, never attached to it the idea 
of personality, and that both in the Old and the New 
Testament^ it is often used to express God himself, or 
his power and agency. It is strangO) that after these 
concessions, he could have found a difficulty in giving 
a figurative interpretation to, the few passages in the 
New Testament, which speak of the. Holy Spirit as a 
person. 

We are unable within our. limits to give a sketch of 
Milton's strong reasoning against the supreme divinity 
of JesuB Christ. We must, however, p«k\\&Q «b m^ocvwGiX 
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to thank God that he has raised up this illustrious advo- 
cate of the long obscured doctrine of the Divine Unitj. 
We can now bring forward the three greatest and 
noblest minds of modem times, and, we may add, of 
the Christian era, as witnesses to that Great Truth, of 
which, in an humbler and narrower sphere, we desire 
to be the defenders. Our Trinitarian adyersaries are 
perpetually ringing in our ears the names of Fathen 
and Reformers. We take Milton, Locke, and Newton, 
and place them in our front, and want no others to op- 
pose to the whole array of gpreat names on the opposite 
side. Before these intellectual suns, the stars of self- 
named Orthodoxy " hide their diminished heads." To 
these eminent men God communicated such unusual 
measures of light and mental energy, that their names 
spring up spontaneously, when we think or would speak 
of the greatness of our nature. Their theological opin- 
ions were the fruits of patient, profound, reverent stud? 
of the Scriptures. They came to this work, with min<tt 
not narrowed by a technical, professionsd education, 
but accustomed to broad views, to the widest range of 
thought. They were shackled by no party connexions. 
They were warped by no clerical ambition, and subdued 
by no clerical timidity. They came to this subject in 
the fulness of their strength, with free minds open to 
truth, and with unstained purity of life. They came 
to it in an age, when the doctrine of the Trinity was 
instilled by education, aud upheld by the authority of 
the church, and by penal laws. And what did these 
great and good men, whose intellectual energy and love 
of truth have made them the chief benefactors of the 
human mind, what, we ask, did they discover in the 
Scriptures? — a triple divinity? — three infinite agents? — 
three infinite objects of worship? — ^three persons, each of 
whom possesses his own distinct offices, and yet shares 
equally in the godhead with the rest? No! Scripture 
jomed with nature and with that secret voice in the 
heart, which even idolatry could not always stifle, and 
taught them to bow reverently before the One Infinite 
Fauier, and to ascribe to Him alone, supreme, self-exist- 
ent divinity. Our principal object in these remarks, has 
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;en to show, that as far as great names are aiguments, 
e cause of Anti-trinitarianism, or of God's proper 
nity, is supported by the strongest. But we owe it 

truth to say, that we put little trust in these fashion- 
ile proofe. The chief use of great names in religious 
ntroversy, is, to balance and neutralise one another, 
at the unawed and unfettered mind may think and 
Jge with a due self-reverence, and with a solemn 
Dse of accountableness to God alone. 
We have called Milton an Anti-trinitarian. But we 
.ve no desire to identify him with any sect. His mind 
IS too independent and universal to narrow itself to 
man creeds and parties. He is supposed to have 
parated himself, in his last years, from all the denom- 
itions around him; and were he now livine, we are 
t sure that he would find one to which he would 

strongly attracted. He would probably stand first 
long that class of Christians, more numerous than is 
pposed, and, we hope, increasing, who are too jealous 

tne rights of the mind, and too dissatisfied with the 
ushing systems of the age, to attach themselves close- 
to any party; in whom the present improved state of 
eology has created a consciousness of defect, rather 
sm the triumph of acquisition; who, however partial to 
sir own creed, cannot persuade themselves that it is 
3 ultimate attainment of the human mind, and that 
ttant ages will repeat its articles as reverently as the 
ithoUcs do the decrees of Trent; who contend earnest- 
for free inquiry, not because all who inquire will think 
they do, but because some at least may be expected 

outstrip them, and to be guides to higher truth, 
ith this nameless and spreading class, we have strong 
mpathies. We want new light, and care not whence 
somes; we want reformers worthy of the name; and 
» should rejoice in such a manifestation of Christianity, 
would throw all present systems into obscurity. 
We come now to a topic on which Milton will pro- 
bly startle a majority of readers. He is totally op- 
sed, as were most of the ancient philosophers, to the 
ctrine of God's creating the universe out of nothing. 
e maintains, that there can be no action without ^ 
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passiTe material on which the act ib exerted, and that, 
accordingly, the world was framed out of a pre-ezisteit 
matter, l^o the question. What and whence is thii 
primary matter? — he answers. It is from God, ** an 
efflux of the Deity." ** It proceeded from God," and 
consequently no additional existence was produced b? 
creation, nor is matter capable of annihilation. A specie 
men of his speculations on this subject, b ^ven in the 
following quotation. 

<* It is clear then that the world wa» fhuned out of matter 
of some kind or other. For since action and passion are re- 
li^Te terms, and since, consequently, no agent can act exter- 
nidly, unless tiiere be some patient, such as matter, it ^mears 
impossible that God could have created this world out of no- 
thmg; not flrom any defect of power on his part, but because 
it was necessary that something should have preyiously ex- 
isted capable of receiving passively the exertion of tiie divine 
efficacy. Since, therefore, both Scripture and reason eoncar 
in pronouncing that all these things were made, not out of 
notning, but out of matter, it necessarily follows, that matter 
must either have always existed independently of God, or have 
originated from God at some particular point of time. That 
matter should have been always independent of God (seeisg 
that it is only a passive principle, dependent on the Deity, and 
subservient to him ; and seeing, morever, that as in number, 
considered abstractly, so also m time or eternity, there is no 
inherent force or efficacy) — ^that matter, I say, should have 
existed of itself from all eternity, is inconceivable. If, on the 
contrary, it did not exist from all eternity, it is difficult to un- 
derstand firom whence it derives its origin. There remains, 
therefore, but one solution of the difficulty, for which more- 
over we have the authority of Scripture, namely, that all things 
are of God." Vol /. p. 236, 237. 

This doctrine naturally led Milton to another; viz. 
that there is no ground for the supposed distinction be* 
tween body and soul; for, if matter is an " efflux of the 
Deity," it is plainly susceptible of intellectual functions. 
Accordingly our author affirms, — 

<* That man is a living being, intrinsically and properly one 
and individual, not compound or separable, not, accordi^ to 
the common opinion, made up and n«med of two distinct and 
different natures, as of soul and body, — ^but the whole man is 
soul, and the soul man ; that u to say, a body, or substance, 
individual, animated, sensitive, and rational." 

FoL I, p, 200,251, 
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We here learo that a passage in Paradise Lost, which 
mre have admired as poetry, was deemed by Milton 
sound philosophy. 

" O Adam, One Almighty is, ftxmi whom 

An things proceed, and up to him return, 

If not depraved from good, created all 

Such to perfection, one first matter aU, 

Indued with various forms, various degrees 

Of substance, and, in things that live, of life : 

Bnt more refined, more spirituous, and pure. 

As Hearer to him placed or nearer tending, 

Each in their several active spheres assigned. 

Till body up to spirit work, in bounds 

Proportion d to each kind. So, from the root 

Springs lighter the sreen stalk, from thence the leaves 

More aery, last the oright consummate flower 

Spirits odorous breathes ; flowers and their fruit, 

iMuBin's nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed. 

To vital spirits aspire, to animal. 

To intellectual." Par. Lost, Book V. lines 469-485. 

These speculations of Milton will be received in this 
age, with more favour or with less aversion, than in 
his own; for, from the time of Locke, the discussions 
of philosophers have tended to unsettle our notions of 
matter, and no man is hardy enough now to say, what 
it is, Qfr what it may not be. The idealism of Berke- 
ley, though it has never organised a sect, has yet sen- 
dbly influenced the modes of thinking among metaphy- 
sicians; and the coincidence of this system with the 
theory of certain Hindoo philosophers, may lead us to 
suspect, that it contains some great latent truth, of 
which the European and Hindoo intellect, so generally 
at variance, have caught a glimpse. Matter is indeed 
a Proteus, which escapes us at the moment we hope 
to seize it. Priestley was anxious to make the soul 
material; but for this purpose, he was obliged to change 
matter from a substance into a power, that is, into no 
matter at all; so that he destroyed, in attempting to 
difiuse it. We have thrown out these remarks, to 
rescue Milton's memory from the imputation, which he 
was the last man to deserve, of irreverence towards 
God; for of this some will deem him guilty in tracing 
matter to the Deity as its fountain. Mattoi, \^Vii<;£L 
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seemB to common people so intelligible, is still wnpped 
in mystery. We Know it only by its relation to mmd, 
or as an assemblage of powers to awaken certain sensa- 
tions. Of its relation to God, we may be said to know 
nothing. Perhaps, ^B knowledge aavances, we shall 
discover that the Creator is bound to his works, by 
stronger and more intimate ties than we now imagine. 
We do not then quarrel with such suggestions as Mil- 
ton's, though we cannot but wonder at the earnestness 
with which he follows out such doubtful speculations. 

Milton next proceeds to the consideration of man's 
state in Paradbe, and as marriage was the only social 
relation then subsisting, he introduces here his views of 
that institution, and of polygamy and divorce. These 
views show, if not the soundness, yet the characteristic 
independence of his mind. No part of his book has 
^ven such offence as his doctrine of the lawfulness of 
polygamy, and yet nowhere is he less liable to reproach. 
It IS plain that his error was founded on his reverence 
for Scripture. He saw that polygamy was allowed to 
the best men in the Old Testament, to patriarchs be- 
fore the law, who, he says, were the objects of God's 
special favour, and to eminent individuals in subsequent 
ages; and finding no prohibition of it in the New Tes- 
tament, he believed, that not only holy men would be 
traduced, but Scripture dishonoured, by pronoundng it 
moraUy evil. We are aware that some will say, uiat 
the practice is condemned in the New Testament; and 
we grant that it is censured by implication in these 
words of Christ, " Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery."* But we believe it to be an 
indisputable fact, that although Christianity was first 
preached in Asia, which had been from the earliest ages 
the seat of polygamy, the Apostles never denounced it 
as a crime, and never required their converts to pat 
away all wives but one. " What then," some may say, 
" are you too the advocates of the lawfulness of poly- 
gamy?" We answer, No. We consider our religion 
as decidedly hostile to this practice; and we add, what 

* Matt xix. 8. 
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seems to ns of great importance, that this hostility is 
not the less decided, because no express prohibition of 
polygamy is found in the New Testament; for Chris- 
tianity is not a system of precise legislation, marking 
out with literal exactness everything to be done, and 
everything to be avoided; but an inculcation of broad 
principles, which it trusts to individuals and to society 
to be applied according to their best discretion. It is 
through this generous peculiarity, that Christianity is 
fitted to be a universal religion. Through this, it can 
subsist and blend itself with all stages of society, and 
can live in the midst of abuses, which it silently and 
powerftilly overcomes, but against which it would avail 
little, were it immediately to lift up the voice of denun- 
ciation. We all know that long cherished corruptions, 
which have sent their roots through the whole frame of 
a community, cannot be torn up at once, without dis- 
solving society. To Christianity is committed the sub- 
lime office of eradicating all the errors and evils of the 
world; but this it does by a process corresponding with 
man's nature, by working a g^radual revolution m the 
mind, which, in its turn, works a safe and effectual re- 
volution in manners and life. No argument, therefore, 
in favour of a practice, can be adduced from the fact, 
that it is not explicitly reprobated in the New Testa- 
ment. For example, Christianity went forth into com- 
munities, where multitudes were held in slavery, and 
all ranks were ground and oppressed by despotism; 
abuses on which the spirit of our religion frowns as 
sternly as on any which can be named. Yet Christi- 
anity did not command the master to free his slaves, or 
the despot to descend from his absolute throne; but 
satisfied itself with proclaiming sublime truths in regard 
to God's paternal character and administration, and 
broad and generous principles of action, leaving to these 
the work of breaking every chain, by a gradual, inward, 
irresistible influence, and of asserting the essential 
equality and unalienable rights of the whole human 
race. — We cannot leave this topic, without adding, that 
not only Milton's error on polygamy, but many other 
noxious mistakes, have resulted Irom me^xmxiig C\iT\s^ 
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tianity by the condition of the primitive church, as if 
that were the standard of faith and practice, as if every- 
Uiing allowed then were wise and good, as if the rm* 
^on were then unfolded in all its power and extent 
The truth is, that Christianit;^ was then in its infancy. 
The Apostles communicated its great truths to the rude 
minds of Jews and Heathens; but the primitive church 
did not, and could not, understand all that wa^ involved 
in those principles, all the applications of .which they 
are susceptible, all the influences they were to exert on 
the human mind, all the combinations they were to 
form with the new truths which time was to unfold, all 
the new lights in which they were to be placed, all the 
adaptations to human nature and to more advanced 
states of society, which thev were progressively to 
manifest. In the first age, the religion was admims- 
tered with a wise and merciful conformity to the car 
pacities of its recipienU. With the progress of intelli- 
gence, and the developement of the moral faculties, 
Christianity is freeing itself, and ought to be freed, 
from the local, temporary, and accidental associations 
of its childhood. Its great principles are coming forth 
more distinctly and brightly, and condemning abuses 
and errors, which have passed current for ages. Hiis 
great truth, for such we deem it, that Christianity is a 
growing light, and that it must be more or less ex- 
pounded by every age for itself, was not sufficiently 
apprehended by Milton; nor is it now understood as it 
will be. For want of apprehending it, Christianity is 
administered now, too much as it was in ages when 
nothing of our literature, philosophy, and spirit of im- 
provement existed; and consequently it does not, we 
fear, exert that entire and supreme sway over strong 
and cultivated minds, which is its due, and which it 
must one day obtain. 

Milton has connected with polygamy the subject of 
divorce, on which he is known to have differed from 
many Christians. He strenuously maintains in the 
work under review, and more largely in other treatises, 
that the violation of the marriage bed is not the sole 
ground of divorce, but that ** the perpetual interruption 
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of peace and afibction b^r mutual differences and un- 
kindness, is a sufficient reason " fbr dissolving the con- 
jugal relation. On this topic we cannot enlarge. 

We now arriye at that part of Milton's work in which 
his powerful mind might have been expected to look 
bejond the prevalent opinions of his day, but in which 
he has followed the beaten road, almost without devia- 
tion, seldom noticing difficulties, and hardly seeming to 
know their existence. We refer to the great subjects 
of the moral condition of mankind, and of redemption 
by Jesus Christ. The doctrine of original sin he has 
assumed as true, and his faith in it was evidently 
strengthened bv his doctrine of the identity of the soul 
with the body, m consequence of which he teaches, that 
souls are propagated from parents to children, and not 
immediately derived from God, and that they are bom 
with an hereditary taint, just as the body contracts 
here^tary disease. It is humbling to add, that he sup- 
ports this doctrine of the propagation of sin by physi- 
cal contagion, on the ground that it relieves the Crear 
tor from uie charge of originating the corruption, which 
we are said to bring into life; as if the innnitely pure 
and good God could, by a covert agency, infect with 
moral evil the passive and poweriess mind of the infant, 
and then absolve himself of the horrible work by im- 
puting it to instruments of his own ordination I Mil- 
ton does not, however, believe in total depravity, feeline 
that this would free men from guilt, by taking away all 
power; and he therefore leaves us a portion of the di- 
vine image, not enough to give us a chance of virtue, 
but enough to take away excuse from sin. Such are 
tile "tender mercies" of'^ theology! With respect to 
Christ's mediation, he supposes, that Christ saves us 
by bearing our punishment, and in this way satisfying 
God's justice. His views indeed are not expressed 
with much precision, and seem to have been formed 
without much investigation. On these great subjects 
of human nature and redemption, we confess, we are 
disappointed in finding the spirit of Milton satisfying it- 
self with the degrading notions which prevailed around 
him. But we remember, that it is the order of Fcovl* 
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dence, that the greatest minds should sjrmpathise much 
with their age, and that they contribute the more to 
the progress of mankind, by not advancing too fast and 
too far beyond their cotemporaries. In this part of his 
work, Milton mcdntains, that the death threatened to sin 
extends equally to body and soul, which indeed he was 
bound to do, as he holds the soul and body to be one; 
and he then proceeds to defend with his usual power 
the necessary inference, that all consciousness is sus- 
pended between death and the resurrection. We have 
no faith in this doctrine, but we respect the courage 
with which he admits and maintains whatever can be 
fairly deduced from his opinions. 

Haying concluded the subject of redemption, he 
passes to what he calls " man's renovation, or the change 
whereby the sinner is brought into a state of grace;" 
and here, though he is not always perspicuous, yet he 
seldom deviates from what was then the beaten road. 
We owe it however to Milton, to say, that although 
he sometimes approached, he never adopted Calvinism. 
All the distinguishing articles of that creed, total deprav- 
ity, election and reprobation, Christ dying for the elect 
only, irresistible grace, the preseverance of the saints, 
and justification by mere faith, all are denied and op- 
posed by him, and some with great strength. Swayed 
as Milton was by the age in which he lived, his spirit 
could not be subaued to the heart-withering faith of the 
Genevan school. 

We now come to a subject in which Milton was deep- 
ly interested; we mean Christian Liberty, under which 
head may be included the discipline of the church, the 
power of ministers, and the rights of the people. To 
vindicate the liberty of Christians, and to secure them 
from all outward impositions and ordinances, he main- 
tains that the whole Mosaic law is abolished, so that 
no part is binding on Christians; a doctrine which may 
startle many, who believe that the moral precepts of 
that law are as binding now as ever. But such persons 
difier little in reality from Milton, whose true meaning 
b, that these precepts bind Christians, not through the 
authority of Moses, which is wholly done away, but only 
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because they are taken up and incoiporated into Chris- 
tianity, which is OUT only law, and which has set forth 
whatever was permanently valuable in Judaism, in a 
more perfect form, and with more powerful sanctions. 

As another branch of the liberty of Christians, he 
maintains, as we may well suppose, the right of every 
believer to consult the Scriptures and to judge of them 
for himself. Not satisfied with this, he takes the ground 
of Quakerism, and maintains that the Christian, in ad- 
dition to the Scriptures, has an inward guide, with which 
no human authority should interfere. 

** Under the Gospel we possess, as it were, a twofold Scrip- 
ture, one external, which is the written Word, and the other 
internal, which is the Holy Spirit, written in the hearts of be- 
lievers, according to the promise of God, and with the intent 
that it should by no means be neglected.*' Vol, II, p. 172. 
** The external Scripture *** has been liable to freauent cor- 
ruption, and in some instances has been corrupteo, through 
the number, and occasionally the bad faith of those by whom 
it has been handed down, the variety and discrepancy of the 
original manuscripts, and the additional diversity produced by 
subsequent transcripts and printed editions. But the Spirit 
which leads to truth, cannot be corrupted, neither is it easy to 
deceive a man who is really spiritual.*' P. 173. It is difficult to 
conjecture the purpose of Providence in committing the writ- 
ings of the New Testament to such uncertain and variable 
gvmrdianship, unless it were to teach us by this very circum- 
stance, that the Spirit which iseiven to us, is a more certain guide 
than Scripture, whom, therefore, it is our duty to follow." P. 
174. ** Hence it follows, that when an acquiescence in human 
opinions or an obedience to human authority in matters of re- 
liffion is exacted, in the name either of the church or of the 
Christian magistrate, from those who are themselves led indi- 
vidually by the spirit of God, this is in effect to impose a yoke, 
not on man, but on the Holy Spirit itself." P. 176. 

This, in words, is genuine Quakerism; but whether 
Milton understood by the Holy Spirit that immediate 
revelation, which forms the leading doctrine of that 
creed, we doubt. To this doctrine it may be objected, 
and we think Milton must have felt the objection, that 
it disparages and discourages our faculties, and produces 
inaction of mind, leading men to expect from a sudden 
flash from Heaven, the truth which we are taught to 
seek by the right use of our own powers. We imai^^ 
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that Milton believed that the H0I7 Spirit works with 
and by our own understandings, and, instead of super* 
seding reason, invigoi:ates and extends it But this is 
not the only place where his precise views are. obscuied 
bj general expressions, or by rapid and superficial no- 
tices of subjects. 

In Milton's views of the church and the ministijr* 
we have other proofs of his construing the Scripiures la 
the manner most favourable to Christian liberty. He 
teaches that the universal church has no head but Chriit, 
and that the power arrogated by popes, council^ And 
bishops, b gross usurpation. In regard to particular 
churcnes, he is a strict Congregationalist. Each church, 
he says, is competent to its own government, and coDr 
riected with others only by the bond of charity. No 
others are authorised to interfere with any of its con- 
cerns, but in the way of brotheriy counsel. 

*• Every church consisting of the above parts," i. e. well in- 
structed belieyers, <* howeTer small its numbers, is to be con- 
sidered as in itself an integral and perfect church, so far as 
regards its religious rights; nor has it any superior on earth, 
whether individual, or assembly, or convention, to whom it 
can be lawfully required to render submission ; inasmuch as 00 
believer out of its pale, nor any order or council of men what- 
ever, has a greater right than itself, to expect a partidpatioD 
in the written word and the promises, in the presence of Christ, 
in the presiding influence of the Spirit, and in those gradoiis 
gifts wnich are the reward of united prayer." 

FoL //./>il94. 

The choice of the minister, he says, belongs to the 
people. The minister, if possible, should serve the 
church gratuitously, and live by the labour of his own 
hands. This unpaid service he pronounces more noble 
and consonant to our Lord's example and that of the 
Apostles. In accordance with these views, he favours 
the idea of a church consisting of few members. 

« All that pertains to the worship of God and the salvation 
of believers, all, in short* that is necessary tp constitute ,a 
church, may be duly and orderly, transacted in a particular 
church, within the walls of a private house, and where the 
numbers assembled are inconsiderable: Nay, such a church, 
when, in compliance with the interested views of its pastor, it 
allows of an increase of numbers beyond what ii convenient. 
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depmes Itself in a ^at measure of the adyantages to be de- 
rived from meeting m common." Vol,iI, p. 194. 

He maintains that ministers are not to monopolise 
public instruction, or the administration of the oroinan- 
ces; but that all Christians, having sufficient gifts, are 
to participate in these services. 

** The custom of holding assemblies is to be maintained, not 
after the present mode, but according to the aportoUc^ insti- 
ttttion, wnich did not ordain that an mdividual, and he a sti- 
pendiary, should have the sole right of speaking from a higher 
place, but that each belieyer in turn should be authorised to 
speak, or prophesy, or teach, or exhort, according to his sifts; 
insomuch that even the weakest among the brethren haa the 
privil^fe of asking questions, and consulting the elders and 
more experienced members of the congregation." VoL II. 
p. 203. *' Any believer is competent to act as an ordinary 
minigter, according as convenience may require, provided only 
he be endowed with the necessary gifts ; these gifts constituting 
his mission." P. 153. *' If therefore it be competent to any 
believer whatever to preach the gospel, provided he be furnished 
with the requisite ^iits, it is also competent to him to adminis- 
ter the rite of baptism ; inasmuch as the latter office is inferior 
to the former.'* P. 157. ** With regard to the Lord's supper 
also, it has been shown, in the preceding chapter, that all are 
entitled to participate in that rite, but that the privilege of 
dispensing the elements- is confined to no particular man, or 
o^r of men." P. 158. 

We entirely accord with the spirit of freedom which 
these passages breathe; but from some of the particu- 
lar views we dissent. The great error of Milton lies 
in supposing that the primitive church was meant to 
be a model for all ages. But can we suppose that 
the church at its birth, when it was poor, persecuted, 
hemmed in by Judaism and Heathenism, supplied im- 
perfectlv with written rules and records, dependent for 
mstruction chiefly on inspired teachers, and composed 
of converts who had grown up and been steeped in 
Jewish and Heathen errors— can we imagine, that in 
these circumstances the church took a form which 
it ought to retain as sacred and analterable, in its 
triumphs, and prosperity, and difiusion, and in ages of 
gnreoter lig^t and refinement? - We know that in the 
first ages, there were no ministers with salaries, or 
edifices for public worship. Chrisriana met in. \kiW%Jift 
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houses, and sometimes in the obscurest they could find. 
On these occasions, the services were not monopolised 
bj an indiyidual, but shared by the fraternity; nor is 
there a hint in the New Testament that the acuninistn^ 
tion of the Lord's supper and baptism was confined to 
the minister. But in all this we have no rule for the 
present day. Indeed it seems to us utterly repugnant 
to the idea of a universal religion, intended for all ages 
and nations, and for all the progressive states of society 
to the end, of the world, to suppose that in its infancy 
it established an order of worship, instruction, and dis- 
cipline, .which was to remain inviolable in all fiituie 
times. This doctrine of an inflexible form, seems to us 
servile, superstitious, and disparaging to Christianity. 
Our religion is too spiritual and inward, and cares too 
little about its exterior, to bind itself in this everlasting 
chain. The acknowledged indefiniteness of the New 
Testament in regard to this subject, is no mean proof 
of the enlarged and prospective wisdom of its founder. 
We believe, that, with the difiusion of liberal views, 
the question will arise, whether our religion cannot be 
taught and administered in methods and forms more 
adapted than those which now prevail, to its spirit and 
great design, to the principles of human nature, and to 
the condition and wants of society. Among the changes 
which may grow from this discussion, we do not antici- 
pate the adoption of Milton's plan of sentencing minis- 
ters to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow; for 
we think that we see reasons, in the general spread of 
knowledge, for enlarging their means and opportunities 
of study and intellectual culture, that they may meet 
the increasing demand for more enlightened inculcation 
of Christian truth. At the same time, it seems to us 
not unlikely, that, in conformity to Milton's suggestion, 
public instruction, instead of continuing to be a mono* 
poly of ministers, may be extended freely to men of 
superior intelligence and piety, and that the results 
of this arrangement may be, the infusion of new Ufe, 
power, and practical wisdom into religious teaching, 
and the substitution of a more natural, free, and various 
eloquence, for the technical and monotonous mode of 
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treating subjects, which dings so often and so obsti- 
nately to the performances of the pulpit. Again, we do 
not expect, among the changes of forms and outward 
worship, that Christians, to meet our author's views, 
will shut their churches and meet in private houses; for 
large religious edifices, and large congregations, seem 
to us among the important means of collecting and 
interesting in Christianity, the mass of the community. 
But perhaps narrower associations for religious improve- 
ment may be formed, in which the formalities of public 
worship will be relaxed, and Christians may reap the 
benefits of the more familiar and confidential meetings 
of the primitive converts. It is indeed a great question, 
how the public administration of Christianity, including 
modes of discipline, instruction, and worship, may be 
Tendered more impressive and effectual. This field is 
almost untrodden; but if we read aright the signs of 
the times, the day for exploring it draws nigh. 

We have said, that whilst we dissent firom some of 
Milton's views on the subject of our present remarks, 
we agree in their spirit. It was evidently the aim of 
all his suggestions, to strip the clergy, as they are called, 
of that peculiar, artificial sanctity, with which super- 
stition had long arrayed them, and which had made 
their simple, benignant office, one of the worst instru- 
ments of ambition and despotism. We believe that 
this institution will never exert its true and full power 
on the church and on the world, until the childish awe 
with which it has been viewed, shall be exchanged for 
enlightened esteem, and until men, instead of expecting 
from it certain mysterious, undefined influences, shall 
see in it a rational provision for promoting virtue and 
happiness, not by magic, but according to the fixed 
laws of human nature. 

The remainder of the " Treatise on Christian Doc- 
trine," furnishes topics on which we should willingly 
remark; but we have only time to glance at the opin-« 
ions in which Milton differs firom the majority. He re- 
jects infimt baptism, and argues against it with his usual 
earnestness and strength. He not only affirms, with 
many other Christians, that the Fourth Commandment, 

£ 
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relating to the Sabbath, is aboU^hed with j^ie vett of 
the Mos^c system, but maintains, what few have done, 
that under the Gospel no time is appointed for public 
worship, but that the observance of the first day of the 
week rests wholly on expediency, and on the ague' 
ment of Christians. He believes, that Christ b to ap- 
pear visibly for the judgment of the world, and that he 
will reign a thousand years on earth; at the end of 
which period, Satan will assail the church with an in- 
numerable confederacy, and be overwhelmed with eve^ 
lasting ruin. He speaks of the judgment as ~ 
with Christ's second advent, and as comprehendinff hu 
whole government through the millenmum, as well as 
the closing scene, when sentence will be pronounced 
on evil angels, and on the whole human race. We 
have now given, we believe, all the peculiarities of 
Milton's faith. As for that large part of his work in 
which he has accumulated scriptural proofs of doctrines 
and duties in which all Christians are agreed, its gene- 
ral tenor may be understood without further remarks. 

It may now be asked, what is the value of this book? 
We prize it chiefly as a testimony to Milton's profound 
reverence for the Christian religion, and an assertion 
of the freedom and rights of the mind. We are ob- 
liged to say, that the work throws little new light on 
the great subjects of which it treats. Some wul say, 
that this ought not to surprise us; for new light is not 
to be looked for in the department of theology. But 
if this be true, our religion may be charged with the 
want of adaptation to our nature in an essential pcunt; 
for one of the most striking features of the human mind 
is, its thirst for constantly enlarging knowledge, and its 
proneness to lose its interest in subjects which it has 
exhausted. The chief cause of Milton's failure, was, 
that he sought truth too exclusively in the past, and 
among the dead. He indeed called no man master, 
and disclaimed the authority of Fathers, and was 
evidently dissatisfied with all the sects which had pre- 
ceded or were spread around him. Still he believed in 
the perfection of the primitive church, and that Chris- 
tianity, instead of being carried forward, was to be 
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caxried ba^ to its original purity. To use his own strik* 
ii^ language, ** the lovelv form of Truth," which Chris- 
tians at &Bt embraced, ** had been hewn into a thousand 
pieces, like the mangted body of Osiris, and scattered 
to the Ibor winds;" and, consequently, he believed that 
the great duty of her friends, was, " to gfither up limb 
by lunb, and bring together every joint and member." 
In conformity with this doctrine, he acted too much as 
an eclectic theologian, culling something from almost 
every sect, and endeavouring to form an harmonious 
system from materials " gathered from the four winds." 
He would have done better, had he sought truth less 
in. other minds, and more in the communion of his own 
soul with Scripture, nature, God, and itself. The fact 
is, that the church, from its beginning, has been imper- 
fect in knowledge and practice, and our business is, not 
to rest in the padt, but to use it as a means of a purer 
and brighter jfuturity. Christianity began to be cor- 
tupted at its birth, to be debased by earthly mixtures, 
as soon as it touched jthe earth. The seeds of that cor- 
ruption which grew and shot up into the overshadowing 
despotism .of papal Rome, were sown in the age of the 
Apostles, as we learn in the Epistles; and we infer 
from the condition of the world, that nothing but a 
stupendous n^otal miracle, subverting all the laws of 
the human mind, could have prevented their develope- 
ment. Who, that understands human nature, does not 
know, .that old associations are not broken np in .a mo- 
ment; that to minds, plunged in a midni^t of error, 
truth must gradually open like the dawning dayi that 
old views wiH mingle with the new; that old ideas, 
which we wish to banish, will adhere to the old words 
to which they were formerly attached; and that the 
sudden and entire eradication of long-rooted errors, 
would be equivalent to the creation of a new intdlect? 
Howiong did the Apostles, under Christ's immediate 
tuition, withstand hi6 instructions! Even Peter, after 
tile miraculous illumination of the day of Faqtecost, 
remained ignorant, .until the message from ComeliuSy 
of that glorious feature of Christianity, the abolition 
of the Jewish peculiarity, and the ."equal participQudoa 
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of the Gentiles with the Jews in the blessings of the 
Messiah. As soon as Christianity was preached, it was 
blended with Judaism, which had power to neutralise 
the authority of Paul in many churches. In like man- 
ner, it soon began to be "spoiled" of its simplicity, 
** by philosophy and science falsely so called," and to be 
encumbered by pagan ceremonies. The first Christiaiis 
were indeed brought into "wonderful light,** if their 
Christian state be compared with the darkness from 
which they had emerged; but not if compared with 
the perfection of knowledge to which Christ came to 
exalt the human race. The earliest Fathers, as we 
learn from their works, were not receptive of laige 
communications of truth. Their writings abound io 
puerilities and marks of childish credulity, and betray 
that indistinctness of vision, which is experienced hj 
men who issue from thick darkness into the light of 
day. In the ages of barbarism which followed the fell 
of the Roman empire, Christianity, though it answered 
wise purposes of rrovidence, was more and more dis- 
figured and obscured. The Reformation was indeed 
a glorious era, but glorious for its reduction of papal 
and clerical power, and for the partial liberation of the 
mind, rather than for immediate improvements of men's 
apprehensions of Christianity. Some of the Reformers 
invented or brought back as injurious errors as those 
they overthrew. Luther's consubstantiation differed 
from the Pope's transubstantiation by a syllable, and 
that was all the gain; and we may safely say, that 
transubstantiation was a less monstrous doctrine than 
the five points of Calvin. How vain, therefore, was 
Milton's search for •'the mangled Osiris," for "the 
lovely form and immortal features of Truth," in the 
history of the church! 

Let us not be misunderstood, as if we would cut off 
the present age from the past. We mean not, that 
Milton should have neglected the labours of his prede- 
cessors. He believed justly, that all the perioos and 
generations of the human family, are bound together 
by a sublime connexion, and that the wisdom of each 
age is chiefly a derivation from all preceding ages, not 
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exceptii^ the most ancient, just as a noble stream, 
through Its whole extent and in its widest overflowings, 
still holds communication with its infant springs, gush- 
ing out perhaps in the depths of distant forests, or on 
the heights of solitary mountains. We only mean to 
say, that the stream of religious knowledge is to swell 
and grow through its whole course, and to receive new 
contributions from gifted minds in successive genera- 
tions. We only r^et that Milton did not draw more 
from the deep and full fountains of his own soul. We 
wish only to teach, that antiquity was the infancy of 
our race, and that its acquisitions, instead of beine 
rested in, are to bear us onward to new heights of truth 
and yirtue. We mean not to complain of Milton for not 
doing more. He rendered to mankind a far greater 
service than that of a teacher of an improved theology. 
He taught and exemplified that spirit of intellectual 
freedom, through which aU the great conquests of truth 
are to be achieved, and by which the human mind is to 
attain to a new consciousness of its sublime faculties, 
and to invigorate and expand itself for ever. 

We here close out remarks on Milton. In offering 
this tribute, we have aimed at something higher than 
to express and gratify our admiration of an eminent 
man. We believe that an enlightened and exalted 
mind is a brighter manifestation of God than the out^ 
ward universe; and we have set forth, as we have 
been able, the praises of an illustrious servant of the 
Most High, that through him, glory may redound to 
the Father of all spirits, the Fountain of all wisdom and 
magnanimous virtue. And still more; we believe that 
the sublime intelligence of Milton was imparted, not 
for his own sake only, but to awaken kindred virtue 
and greatness in other souls. Far from regarding him 
as standing alone and unapproachable, we believe that 
he is an illustration of what all who are true to their 
nature, will become in the progress of their being; and 
we have held him forth, not to excite an ineffectual 
admiration, but to stir up our own and others' breasts 
to an exhilarating pursuit of high and evergrowing 
attainments in intellect and virtue. 



EMARKS ON THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 

OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 



IE Life of Napoleon Bonaparte by Sir Walter 
:, has been anticipated with an eagerness propor- 
d to the iinrivalled powers of the author, ana to 
iYonder&l endowments and fortunes of the hero. 
: the general expectation has been satisfied, we 
ot affirm. But iew will deny, that the writer has 
1 us a monument of his great talents. The rapidity 
which such a work has been thrown off astonishes 
We think, however, that the author owed to him- 
and to the public, a more deliberate execution of 
important undertaking^. He should either have 
doned it, or have bestowed on it the lon^ and 
jnt labour which it required. The marks oir neff- 
ice and haste, which are spread through the won, 
serious blemishes, and to more fastidious readers 
piable defects. It wants compression and selection 
jghout. Many passages are encumbered with ver- 
B. Many thoughts are weakened by useless expan- 
and worse than useless repetition. Comparisons 
iccumulated to excess, and whilst many are exqui- 
perhaps as many are trite and unworthy of histoir. 
remarks are generally just, but obvious. We 
5 these defects plainly, that we may express the 
3 freely our admiration of the talents, which have 
ilted so rapidly, a work so extensive and' various, 
ich in information, so fresh and vivid in descrip- 
, and furnishing such abundant specimens of a free, 
eful, and vigorous style. 
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The work has the ^at merit of impartiality. It is 
probably inaccurate in many of its details, but singa- 
larly free from prejudice and passion. Not a few, who 
considered that the author was both a Briton and a 
friend of the principles and pblicy of Pitt, were expect- 
ing from his pen a discoloured delineation of the im- 
placable foe of England and of that great minister. But 
the rectitude of his mind, and his reverence for historic 
cal truth, have effectually preserved him from abusing 
the great power conferred on him by his talents over 
public opinion. We think that his laudable fear of 
wronging the enemy of his country, joined to an admi- 
ration of the dazzling qualities of Napoleon, has led 
him to soften unduly the crimes of his hero, and to give 
more favourable impressions than truth will warrant. 

But enough of the author, who needs not our praise, 
and can suffer little by our censure. Our concern is 
with his subject. A just estimate of the late emperor 
of France seems to us important. That extraordinary 
man, having operated on tne world with unprecedentea 
power during his life, is now influencing it by his char- 
acter. That character, we apprehend, is not viewed 
as it should be. The kind of admiration which it in- 
spires, even in free countries, is a bad omen. The 
greatest crime against society, that of spoiling it of its 
rights and loading it with chains, still fails to move that 
deep abhorrence which is its due, and which, if really 
felt, would fix on the usurper a brand of indelible 
infamy. Regarding freedom as the chief interest of 
human nature, as essential to its intellectual, moral, and 
religious progress, we look on men, who have signalised 
themselves by their hostility to it, with an indigna- 
tion at once stem and sorrowful, which no glare of 
successful war, and no admiration of the crowd, can 
induce us to suppress. We mean then to speak freely 
of Napoleon, but if we know ourselves, we could on 
no account utter one unjust reproach. We speak the 
more freely, because conscious of exemption from every 
feeling like animosity. We war not with the dead. 
We would resist only what we deem the pernicious 
influence of the dead. We would devote ourselves to 
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the cause of freedom and humanity, a cause perpetually 
betrayed by the admiration lavished on prosperous crime 
and all-grasping ambition. Our great topic will be the 
Chamcter of Napoleon; and with this we shall naturally 
intersperse reflections on the great interests which he 
perpetually influenced. 

We begin with observing, that it is an act of justice 
to Bonaparte, to remember, that he grew up under 
disastrous influences, in a troubled day, when men's 
minds were convulsed, old institutions overthrown, old 
opinions shaken, old restraints snapped asunder; when 
tne authority of religion was spurned, and youth aban^ 
doned to unwonted license; wnen the imagination was 
made feverish by visions of indistinct good, and the 
passions swelled by the sympathy of millions to a re- 
sistless torrent. A more aangerous school for the 
character cannot well be conceived. That all-seeing 
Being, who knows the trials of his creatures and the 
secrets of the heart, can alone judge to what degree 
crimes are extenuated by circumstances so inauspicious. 
This we must remember, in reviewing the history of 
men who were exposed to trials unknown to ourselves. 
But because the turpitude of an evil agent is diminished 
by infelicities of education or condition, we must not 
therefore confound the immutable distinctions of right 
and wrong, and withhold our reprobation from atrocities 
which have spread misery and slavery far and wide. 

It is also due to Napoleon to observe, that there has 
always existed, and still exists, a mournful obtuseness 
of moral feeling in regard to the crimes of military and 
political life. The wrong-doing of public men on a large 
scale, has never drawn upon them that sincere, hearty 
abhorrence which visits private vice. Nations have 
seemed to court aggression and bondage, by their 
stupid, insane admiration of successful tyrants. The 
wrongs, from which men have suffered most, in body 
and mind, are yet unpunished. True; Christianity has 
put into our lips censures on the aspiring and the usurp- 
mg. But these reproaches are as yet little more than 
8ouncls» and unmeaning commonplaces. They are re* 
peated for form's sake. When we read or he«x l\i<^m. 
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we feel that they want depth and strength. They anr 
not inward, solemn, burning conyictions, breaking from 
the indignant soul with a tone of reality, before whidi 
guilt would cower. The true moral feeling in regard 
to the crimes of public men is almost to be created. 
We believe, then, that such a character as Bonaparte% 
is formed with very little consciousness of its turpitude; 
and society, which contributes so much to its growth; 
is i^sponsible for its existence, and merits in part the 
misery which it spreads. 

Of the early influences under which Bonaparte was 
formed, we know little. He was educated in a mili* 
tary school, and this, we apprehend, is not an institu^ 
tion to form much delicacy, or independence of moral 
feeling; for the young soldier is taught, as his first 
duty, to obey his superior without consulting his con- 
science; to take human life at another's bidding; to 
perform that deed, which above all others requires 
deliberate conviction, without a moment's inquiry as to 
its justice; and to place himself a passive instrunient 
in hands, which, as all history teaches, often reek with 
blood causelessly shed. 

His first political association was with the Jacobine^ 
the most sanguinary of all the factions which raged in 
France, and whose sway is emphatically called •*the 
reign of terror." The service wnich secured his com- 
mand in Italy, was the turning of his artillery on the 
people, who, however dangerous when actmg as a 
mob, happened in the present case to understand their 
rights, and were directing their violence against mani- 
fest usurpation. . 

His first campaign was in Italy, and we have^ still a 
Tivid recollection of the almost rapturous admiration, 
with which we followed his first triumphs; for then we 
were simple enough to regard him as the chosen guar* 
dian of liberty. His peculiar tactics were not then 
understood; the secret of his success had not reached 
US; and his rapid victories stimulated the ima^nation 
to invest him with the mysterious powers of a hero of 
romance. We confess that we cannot iioW read the 
history of his Italian wars without a quickened move- 
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me&t in ihe Teim. The rapidity of his concoptions; 
the inexhaastibleoess of his inyention; the energy of 
hift will; the decision which suffered not a moment's 
pause between the purpose and its execution; the pre- 
sence of mind, which, amidst sudden reyerses and on 
the brink of ruin, devised the means of safety and suc- 
cess; these commanding attributes, added to a cour^ig^ 
which, however suspected afterwards, never faltered 
then, compel us to bestow, what indeed we have no 
desire to withhold, the admiration which is due to 
siqjerior power. 

Let not the friends of peace be offended. We have 
said, and we repeat it, that we have no desire to with- 
hold our admiration from the energies which war often 
awakens. Great powers, even in their perversiom, at- 
test a glorious nature, and we may feel tneir grandeur, 
whilst we condemn, with our whole strength of moral 
feeling, the evil passions by which they are depraved. 
We are willing to grant, that war, abhor it as we may, 
often developes and places in strong light, a force of 
intellect and purpose, which raises our conceptions of 
the human soul. There is perhaps no moment in life, 
ui which the mind is brought into such intense action, 
in which the will is sd strenuous, and in which irrepres- 
sible excitement is so tempered with self-possession, as 
infthe hour of battle. Still the greatness of the war- 
rior is poor and low compared with the magnanimity 
of virtue. It vanishes before the greatness of principle. 
The martyr to humanitv, to freedom, or religion; the 
unshrinking adherent oi despised and deserted truth, 
who, alone, unsupported, and scorned, with no crowd 
to infuse into him courage, no variety of otgects to draw 
his thoughts from himself, no opportunity of effort or 
nskistance to rouse and nourish energy, still yields him- 
self calmly, resolutely, with invincible philanthropy, to 
bear prolonged and exquisite suffering, which one re- 
tracting word might remove — such a man is as superior 
to the warrior, as the tranquil and boundless heavens 
above us, to the low ^arth w^ tread beneath our feet. 

We have spoken of the energies of mind called forth 
by war. If we may be allowed a short digre^ftvoxk^ 
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which however bears directly on our main subject — the 
merits of Napoleon — we would observe, that military 
talent, even of the highest order, is far firom holding 
the first place among intellectual endowments. It is 
one of the lower forms of genius; for it is not con▼e^ 
sant with the highest and richest objects of thought 
We grant that a mind, which takes in a wide countiy 
at a glance, and understands, almost by intuition, the 
positions it affords for a successful campaign, is a com- 
prehensive and vigorous one. The general who disposes 
nis forces so as to counteract a greater force; who 
supplies by skill, science, and invention, the want of 
numbers; who dives into the counsels of his enemy, 
and who gives unity, energy, and success to a vast 
variety of operations, in the midst of casualties and 
obstructions which no wisdom could foresee, mamfests 
great power. But still the chief work of a general is 
to apply physical force; to remove physical obstroo- 
tions; to avail himself of physical aids and advantages; 
to act on matter; to overcome rivers, ramparts, mom^ 
tains, and human muscles; and these are not the high^ 
est objects of mind, nor do they demand intelligence 
of the highest order; and accordingly, nothing is more 
common than to find men eminent in this department, 
who are wanting in the noblest energies of the soul, in 
habits of profound and liberal thinking, in imagination 
and taste, in the capacity of enjoying works of genius, 
and in large and original views of human nature and 
society. The ofiice of a great general does not differ 
widely from that of a great mechanician, whose busi- 
ness it is to frame new combinations of physical forces, 
to adapt them to new circumstances, and to remove 
new obstructions. Accordingly, great generals, away 
from the camp, are often no greater men than the 
mechanician taken from his workshop. In conversa- 
tion they are often dull. Deep and refined reasonings 
they cannot comprehend. We know that there are 
splendid exceptions. Such was Cesar, at once the 
greatest soldier and the most sagacious statesman of his 
a^e, whilst, in eloquence and literature, he left behind 
him almost all who had devoted themselves exclusively 
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to tliese pursuits. But such cases are rare. The con- 
queror of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, possesses 
undoubtedly great military talents; but we do not under- 
stand, that his most partial admirers claim for him a 
place in the highest class of minds. We will not go 
down for illustration to such men as Nelson, a man 
great on the deck, but debased by g^oss vices, and who 
never pretended to enlargement of intellect. To insti- 
tute a comparison in point of talent and genius between 
such men and Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare, is almost 
an insult on these illustrious names. Who can think 
of these truly great intelligences; of the range of their 
minds through heaven and earth; of their deep intuition 
into the soul; of their new and glowing combinations 
of thought; of the energy with which they grasped and 
subjected to their main purpose, the infinite materials 
of illustration which nature and life afford — who can 
think of the forms of transcendent beauty and grandeur 
which they created, or which were rather emanations 
of their own minds; of the calm wisdom and fervid 
imagination which they conjoined; of the voice of 
power, in which, " though dead, they still speak," and 
awaken intellect, sensibility, and genius in both hemi- 
spheres — who can think of such men, and not feel 
the immense inferiority of the most gifted warrior, 
whose elements of thought are physical forces and 
physical obstructions, and whose employment is the 
combination of the lowest class of objects on which a 
poweriul mind can be employed. 

We return to Napoleon. His splendid victories in 
Italy spread his name like lightning through the civi- 
lised world. Unhappily, they emboldened him to those 
imprincipled and open aggressions, to the indulgence 
of that lawless, imperious spirit, which marked his 
future course, and kept pace with his growing power. 
In his victorious career, he soon came in contact with 
states, some of which, as Tuscany and Venice, had 
acknowledged the French Republic, whilst others, as 
Parma and Modena, had observed a strict neutrality. 
The old-fashioned laws of nations, under which such 
states would have found shelter, seemed never to haxe 
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crossed the mind of the ^oi^ victor. Not satiEfied 
^'ith violating the neutrabty of all, he seized the port 
of Leghorn, and ruined the once flourishing commerce 
of Tuscany; and having exacted heavy tribute from 
Parma ana Modena, he compelled these powers to sur- 
render, what had hitherto been held sacrea in the utoiOBK 
extremities of war, some of their choicest pictures, the 
chief ornaments of their capitals. We are sometimes 
told of the good done by Napoleon to Italy. But we 
have heard his name pronounced as indignantly there 
as here. An Italian cannot foi^ve him for robbing that 
country of its noblest works of art, its dearest treasures 
and glories, which had made it a land of pilgrimage to 
imen of taste and genius from the whole civilised worid, 
and which had upheld and solaced its pride under con- 
quest and humiliation. From this use of power in the 
very dawn of his fortunes, it might easily have been 
foretold, what part he would act in the stormy di^ 
which was approaching, when the sceptre of France 
and Europe was to be offered to any strong hand, which 
should be daring enough to grasp it 

Next to Italy, £^ypt became the stage for the display 
of Napoleon; Egypt, a province of the Grand Signior, 
with whom France was in pofound peace, and who, 
according to the long established relations of Europe, 
was her natural ally. It would seem, that this expedi- 
tion was Bonaparte's own project. His motives are 
not very distinctly stated by nis biographer. We doubt 
not that his great aim was conspicuousness. He chose 
a theatre where all eyes could be turned upon him. 
He saw that the time for usurpation had not yet come 
in France. To use his own language, ^ the fruit was 
not yet ripe." He wanted a field of action which 
would draw upon him the gaze of the world, and from 
which he might return at the favourable moment for the 
prosecution of his enterprises at home. At the same 
time he undoubtedly admitted into his mind, which 
success had already intoxicated, some vague wild hope 
of making an impression on the Eastern world, which 
might place its destinies at his command, and give him 
a throne more enviable than Europe could bestow* 
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His comae in the East exhibited the same lawlessness, 
the same contempt of all restraints on his power, which 
we have, already noted* No means, which promised 
suecesei, we^ thought the worse for their guilt. It 
was not enough for him to boast of his triumphs over 
the cross, or to profess Mahometanism. He claimed 
inspiration, and a commission from God, and was anx- 
ious to join the character of prophet to that of hero. 
This was the beginning of the great weaknesses and 
errors into which he was betrayea by that spirit of self- 
exaggeration, which, under the influence of past success 
and of unbounded flattery, was already growing into 
a Idnd of insanity. In his own view he was fit to be 
a compeer with Mahomet. His greatness in his own 
eyes made him blind to the folly of urging his super- 
natural claims on the Turk, who contemned, even more 
than he abhorred, a Frank; and who would sooner have 
sold himself a slave to Christians, than have acknow- 
ledged a renegade Christian as a sharer of the glories 
of Mahomet. It was not enough for Bonaparte, oh this 
expedition, to insult God, to show an impiety as foolish 
as it was daring. He proceeded to trample on the 
sentiments and dictates of humanity with equal hardi- 
hood. The massacre of Jaffa is universally known. 
Twelve hundred prisoners, and probably more, who had 
surrendered themselves to Napoleon, and were appa- 
rently admitted to quarter, were two days afterwards 
marched out of the fort, divided into small bodies, and 
then deliberately shot, and, in case the musket was not 
eflectual, were despatched by bayonets. This was an 
outrage, which cannot be sheltered by the laws and 
usages of war, barbarous as they are. It was the deed 
of a bandit and savage, and ought to be execrated by 
good men, who value and would preserve the mitiga- 
tions which Christianity has infused into the conduct 
of national hostilities. 

The next great event in Bonaparte's history, was the 
usuipation of the supreme power of the state, and the 
establishment of military despotism over France. On 
the particulars of this criminal act, we have no desire 
to enlaige, nor are we anxious to ascertain, whether our 
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hero, on this occasion, lost his courage and self-posses- 
sion, as he is reported to have done. We are more 
anxious to express our convictions of the turpitude o£ 
this outrage on liberty and justice. For this crime hot 
one apology can be offered. Napoleon, it is said, seized 
the reins, when, had he let them slip, they would have 
fallen into other hands. He enslaved France at a mo- 
ment, when, had he spared her, she would have found 
another tyrant. Admitting the truth of the plea, what 
is it but the reasoning of the highwayman, who robs and 
murders the traveller, because the booty was about to 
be seized by another hand, or because another dagger 
was ready to do the bloody deed? We are aware that 
the indignation, with which we regard this crime of 
Napoleon, will find a response in few breasts; for to 
the multitude a throne is a temptation which no virtue 
can be expected to withstand. But moral truth is 
immoveable amidst the sophistry, ridicule, and abject 
reasonings of men, and the time will come, when it will 
find a meet voice to give it utterance. Of all crimes 
against society, usurpation is the blackest. He who 
lifts a parricidal hand against his country's rights and 
freedom; who plants his foot on the necks of thirty 
millions of his fellow-creatures ; who concentrates in 
his single hand the powers of a mighty empire; and 
who wields its powers, squanders its treasures, and 
pours forth its blood like water, to make other nations 
slaves and the world his prey — ^this man, as he unites 
all crimes in his sanguinary career, so he should be set 
apart by the human race for their unmingled and un- 
measured abhorrence, and should bear on his guilty 
head a mark as opprobrious as that which the first 
murderer wore. We cannot think with patience of 
one man fastening chains on a whole people, and sub- 
jecting millions to his single will; of wnole regions 
overshadowed by the tyranny of a frail being like oup- 
selves. In anguish of spirit we exclaim. How long 
will an abject world kiss the foot which tramples it? 
How long shall crime find shelter in its very aggrava- 
tions and excess? 

Perhaps it may be ssdd, that our indignation seems 
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to light on Napoleon, not so much becanae he was a 
despot, as because he became a despot by usurpation; 
that we seem not to hate tjirannY itself, so mucn as a 
particular mode of gaining it. We do indeed regard 
usurpation as a crime of peculiar blackness, especially 
when committed, as in the case of Napoleon, in the 
name of liberty. All despotism, however, whether 
usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence. We regard 
it as the most grievous wrong and insult to the human 
race. But towards the hereditary despot we have 
more^ of compassion than indignation. Nursed and 
brought up in delusion, worshipped from his cradle, 
never spoken to in the tone of fearless truth, taught to 
look on the great mass of his fellow-beings as an infe- 
rior race, and to regard despotism as a law of nature 
and a necessary element of social life; such a prince, 
whose education and condition almost deny him the 
possibility of acquiring healthy moral feeling and manly 
virtue, must not be judged severely. Still, in absolv- 
ing the despot from much of the guilt which seems at 
first to attach to his unlawful and abused power, we do 
not the less 'account despotism a wrong and a curse. 
The time for its fall, we trust, is coming. It cannot 
fall too soon. It has long enough wrung from the la^ 
bourer his hard earnings; long enough squandered a na- 
tion's wealth on its parasites and minions; long enough 
warred against the freedom of the mind, and arrested 
the progress of truth. It has filled dungeons enough 
with the brave and good, and shed enough of the blood 
of patriots. Let its end come. It cannot come too 
soon. 

We have now followed Bonaparte to the moment of 
possessing himself of the supreme power. Those who 
were associated with him in subverting the government 
of the Directory, essayed to lay restraints on the First 
Consul, who was to take their place. But he indig- 
nantly repelled them. He held the sword, and with 
this, not only intimidated the selfish, but awed and 
silenced the patriotic, who saw too plainly, that it could 
only be wrested from him by renewing the horrors of 
the revolution. 
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We now proceed to consider some of the means I 
which he consolidated his power, and raised it into tl 
imperial dignity. We consider these as much nun 
important illustrations of his character than his succe 
sive campaigns, to which accordingly we shall give littl 
attention. 

One of hb first measures for giving stability to hi 
power, was certainly a wise one, and was obyiousl 
dictated by his situation and character. Haying seize 
the first dignity in the state by military force, and leai 
ing on a devoted soldiery, he was under no necessity c 
binding himself to any of the parties which had distracte 
the country, a vassalage to which his domineering spiri 
could ill have stooped. Policy and his love of master 
pointed out to him an indiscriminate employment of tb 
leading men of all parties; and not a few of these ha 
become so selfish and desperate in the disastrous pre 
gross of the revolution, that they were ready to brea 
up old connexions, and to divide the spoils of the Ri 
public with a master. Accordingly, he adopted a syf 
tem of comprehension and lenity, from which even th 
emigrants were not excluded, and had the satisfactio 
of seeing almost the whole talent which the revolutio 
had quickened, leagued in the execution of his plam 
Under the able men whom he called to hb aid, th 
finances and the war department, which had fallen int 
a confusion that threatened ruin to the state, were soo 
restored to order, and means and forces provided ft 
retrieving the recent defeats and disgraces of the Frenc 
armies. 

This leads us to mention another and most importai 
and efiectual means by which Napoleon secured an 
enlarged his power. We refer to the brilliant campaig 
immediately following his elevation to the Consular 
and which restored to France the ascendency whic 
she had lost during his absence. On his success at th 
juncture his future fortunes wholly depended. It w« 
in this campaign that he proved himself the worth 
rival of Hannibal. The energy which conducted a 
army with its cavalry, artillery, and supplies, across th 
Alps, by untried paths, which only the chamois hunte 
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bom and bred amidst glaciers and everlasting snows, 
bad trodden, gave the impression, which of all others 
be most desired to spread, of his superiority to nature, 
as well as to human opposition. This enterprise was 
in one yiew a fearful omen to Europe. It showed a 
power oyer the minds of his soldiers, the effects of 
which were not to be calculated. The conquest of St. 
Bernard by a French army was the boast of the nation; 
but a still more wonderful thing was, the capacity of 
the general to inspire into that army the intense force, 
confidence, resolution, and patience, by which alone the 
work could be accomplished. The victory of Marengo, 
gained by one of the accidents of war in the moment 
of apparent defeat and ruin, secured to Bonaparte the 
dominion which he coveted. France, who, in ner mad- 
ness and folly, had placed her happiness in conquest, 
now felt that the glory of her arms was safe only in the 
hands of the First Consul; whilst the soldiery, who held 
the sceptre in their gift, became more thoroughly satis- 
fied, that triumph and spoils waited on his standard. 

Another important and essential means of securing 
and building up his power, was the system of espian^ 
age, called the Police, which, under the Directory, had 
received a developement worthy of those friends of 
freedom, but which was destined to be perfected by the 
wisdom of Napoleon. It would seem as if despotism, 
profiting by the experience of ages, had put forth her 
whole skill and resources in forming the French police, 
and had framed an engine, never to be surpassed, for 
stifling the faintest breathings of disaffection, and chain- 
ing every free thought. This system of espionage (we 
are proud that we have no English word for the infernal 
machine) had indeed been used under all tyrannies. 
But it wanted the craft of Fouche, and the energy of 
Bonaparte, to disclose all its powers. In the language 
of our author, " it spread through all the ramifications 
of society;" that is, every man of the least importance 
in the community, had the eye of a spy upon him. He 
was watched at home as well as abroad, in the boudoir 
and theatre, in the brothel and gaming-house;^ and 
these lastpnamed haunts furnished not a few m\m&l^T% 
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of the Ararus-eyed Police. There was an ear open 
through all France to catch the whispers of discontent; 
a power of evil, which aimed to rival, in omnipresence 
and invisibleness, the benignant agency of the Deitj. 
Of all instruments of tjrwany, this is the most detest- 
able. It chills social intercourse; locks up the heart; 
infects and darkens men*s minds with mutual jealousies 
and fears; and reduces to system a wary dissimulation, 
subversive of force and manliness of character. We 
find, however, some consolation in learning that tyrants 
are the prey of distrust, as well as the people over 
whom they set this cruel guard; that tyrants cannot 
confide in their own spies, but must keep watch over 
the machinery which we have described, lest it recoil 
upon themselves. Bonaparte at the head of an army 
is a dazzling spectacle; but Bonaparte, heading a horde 
of spies, compelled to doubt and fear these base in- 
struments of his power, compelled to divide them into 
bands, and to receive daily reports from each, so that 
by balancing them against each other and sifting their 
testimony, he might gather the truth; Bonaparte, thus 
employed, is anything but imposing. It requires no 
great elevation of thought to look down on such an 
occupation with scorn; and we see, in the anxiety and 
degradation which it involves, the beginning oi that 
retribution which tyranny cannot escape. 

Another means by which the First Consul protected 
his power, can excite no wonder. That he should fet- 
ter the press, should banish or imprison refractory edi- 
tors, should subject the journals and more important 
works of literature to jealous superintendence, these 
were things of course. Free writing and despotism 
are such implacable foes, that we hardly think of blam- 
ing a tyrant for keeping no terms with the press. He 
cannot do it. He might as reasonably choose a vol- 
cano for the foundation of his throne. Necessity is laid 
upon him, unless he is in love with ruin, to check the 
bold and honest expression of thought. But the neces- 
sity is his own choice; and let infamy be that man's 
portion, who seizes a power which he cannot sustain 
but by dooming the mind, thxough a vast . empire^ to 
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slavery, and by turning the press, that great organ of 
truth, into an instrument of public delusion and debase- 
ment. 

We pass to another means of removing obstructions 
to his power and ambition, still worse tnan the last. 
We refer to the terror which he spread by his severi- 
ties, just before assuming the imperial power. The 
murder of the Duke d'Enghien was justified by Napo- 
leon as a method of striking fear into the Bourbons, 
who, as he said, were plotting his death. This may 
have been one motive; for we have reason to think 
that he was about that time threatened with assassina- 
tion. But we believe still more, that he intended to 
awe into acquiescence the opposition which he knew 
would be awakened in many breasts, by the prostration 
of the forms of the republic, and the open assumption 
of the imperial dignity. There were times when Bonar 
parte disclaimed the origination of the murder of the 
Duke d'Enghien. But no other could have originated 
it. It bears internal marks of its author. The bold- 
ness, decision, and overpowering rapidity of the crime, 
point unerringly to tlie soul where it was conceived. 
We believe that one great recommendation of this 
murder, was, that it would strike amazement and terror 
into France and Europe, and show that he was prepared 
to shed any blood, and to sweep before him every 
obstruction, in his way to absolute power. Certain it 
is, that the open murder of the Duke d'Enghien, and 
the justly suspected assassinations of PichegTu and 
Wright, did create a dread, such as had not been felt 
before; and whilst on previous occasions some faint 
breathings of liberty were to be heard in the legisla- 
tive bodies, only one voice, that of Camot, was raised 
against investing Bonaparte with the imperial crown, 
and laying France an unprotected victim at his feet. 

There remain for our consideration other means em- 
ployed by Bonaparte for building up and establishing 
his power, of a different character from those we have 
named, and which on this account we cannot pass with- 
out notice. One of these was the Concordat, which 
he extorted from the Pope, and which piofeesed to i^ 
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establish the Catholic religion in France. Our religious 
prejudices have no influence on our judgment of this 
measure. We make no objections to it, as the resto^ 
ration of a worship which on many accounts we con- 
demn. We view it now simply as an instrument of 
policy, and in this light, it seems to us no proof of the 
sagacity of Bonaparte. It helps to confirm in us an 
impression, which other parts of his history give us, 
that he did not understand the peculiar character of his 
age, and the peculiar and original policy which it 
demanded. He always used commonplace means of 

Eower, although the unprecedented times in which he 
ved, required a system which should combine untried 
resources, and touch new springs of action. Because 
old governments had found a convenient prop in re- 
ligion, Napoleon imagined that it was a necessary 
appendage and support of his sway, and resolved to 
restore it. But at this moment there were no foundur 
tions in France for a religious establishment, which 
could give strength and a character of sacredness to 
the supreme power. There was comparatively no 
faith, no devout feeling, and still more, no superstition 
to supply the place of these. The time for the reaction 
of the religious principle had not yet arrived; .and a 
more likely means of retarding it could hardly have 
been devised, than the nursing care extended to the 
church by Bonaparte, the recent Mussulman, the known 
despiser of the ancient faith, who had no worship at 
heart but the worship of himself Instead of bring^g 
religion to the aid of the state, it was impossible that 
such a man should touch it, without loosening the Mat 
hold which it yet retained on the people. There were 
none so ignorant as to be the dupes of the First Consul 
in this particular. Every man, woman, and child, knew 
that he was playing the part of a juggler. Not one 
religious association could be formed with his character 
or government. It was a striking proof of the self- 
exaggerating vanity of Bonaparte, and of his ignorance 
of the higher principles of human nature, that he not 
only hoped to revive and turn to his account the old 
religion, but imagined that he could, if necessary, have 
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created a new one. " Had the Pope never existed be- 
fore, he should have been made for the occasion," was 
the speech- of this political charlatan; as if religious 
opinion and feeling were things to be manufactured by 
a consular decree. Ancient legislators, by adopting 
and sympathising with popular and rooted superstitions, 
were able to press them into the service of their insti- 
tutions. They were wise enough to build on a pre- 
existing faith, and studiously to conform to it. Bona- 
parte, in a country of infidelity and atheism, and whilst 
unable to refrain from sarcasms on the system which 
he patronised, was weak enough to believe that he 
might make it a substantial support of his government. 
He undoubtedly congratulated himself on the terms 
which he exacted from the Pope, and which had never 
been conceded to the most powerful monarchs; for- 
getting that his apparent success was the defeat of his 
plans; for just as far as he severed the church from 
the supreme pontiff, and placed himself conspicuously 
at its Dead, he destroyea the only connexion which 
could give it influence. Just so far its power over 
opinion and conscience ceased. It became a coarse 
instrument of state, contemned by the people, and serv- 
ing only to demonstrate the aspiring views of its n^as- 
ter. Accordingly, the French bishops in general refused 
to hold their dignities under this new head, preferred 
exile to the sacrifice of the rights of the church, and 
left behind them a hearty abhorrence of the Concordat 
among the more zealous members of their communion. 
Happy would it have been for Napoleon, had he left 
the Pope and the church to themselves. By occasion- 
ally recognising and employing, and then insulting and 
degrading the Roman pontiff, he exasperated a large 
part of Christendom, fastened on himself the brand of 
impiety, and awakened a religious hatred which con- 
tributed its full measure to his fall. 

As another means employed by Bonaparte for giving 
strength and honour to his government, we may name 
the grandeur of his public works, which he began in his 
consulate and continued after his accession to the im- 
perial dignity. These dazzled France, and still impress 
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travellers with admiration. Could we separate these 
from his history, and did no other indication of las 
character survive, we should undoubtedly honour him 
with the title of a beneficent sovereign; but connected 
as they are, they do little or nothing to change our con- 
ceptions of him as an all-grasping, unprincipled usurper. 
Paris was the chief object of these labours; and surely 
we cannot wonder, that he who aimed at universal 
dominion, should strive to improve and adorn the niietro- 
polls of his empire. It is the practice of despots to be 
lavish of expense on the royal residence and the seat of 
government. Travellers in France, as in other coun- 
tries of the continent, are struck and pained by the 
contrast between the magnificent capital and the mud- 
walled village and uninteresting province. Bonaparte 
had a special motive for decorating Paris, for " Paris is 
France," as has often been observed; and in conciliating 
the vanity of the great city, he secured the obedience 
of the whole country. The boasted internal improve* 
ments of Napoleon scarcely deserve to be named, if we 
compare their influence with the operation of his public 
measures. The conscription, which drew from agricul- 
ture its most effective labourers, and his continental 
system, which sealed up every port and annihilated the 
commerce of his empire, drained and exhausted France 
to a degree, for which his artificial stimulants of indus- 
try, and his splendid projects afforded no compensation. 
Perhaps the most admired of all his public works, is the 
road over the Simplon, to which all travellers concur in 
giving the epithet, stupendous. But it ought not to 
amaze us, that he who was aspiring at unlimited do- 
minion, should establish communications between the 
different provinces of his empire. It ought not to 
amaze us, that he who had scaled the glaciers of St. 
Bernard, should covet some easier passage for pouring 
his troops into Italy; nor is it very wonderful, that a 
sovereign who commanded the revenues of Europe, 
and who lived in an age when civil engineering had 
been advanced to a perfection before unknown, should 
accomplish a bolder enterprise than his predecessors. 
We wodid add, that Napoleon must divide with Fab- 
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oi the glory of the road over the Simplon; for the 
ius which contrived and constructed, is more pro- 
W its author than the will which commanded it. 
[iiere is however one great work, which gives Bona- 
te a fair claim on the gratitude of posterity, and 
[ties him to an honourable renown. We refer to the 
r code of laws, which was given to France under 
auspices. His participation in this work has indeed 
Q unwarrantably and ridiculously magnified. Be- 
se he attended the meetings of the commissioners 
vhom it was assigned, and made some useful and 
icious suggestions, he has been praised as if he had 
ck out, by the miraculous force of his genius, a new 
e of laws. The truth is, that he employed for this 
k, as he should have done, the most eminent civil- 
i of the empire; and it is also true that these learned 
1 have little claim to originality; for, as our author 
arves, the code " has few peculiarities making a dif- 
ince between its principles and those of the Roman 
." In other words, they preferred wisdom to nov- 
. Still Bonaparte deserves great praise for his in- 
ist in the work, for the impulse he gave to those to 
)m it was committed, and for the time and thought, 
ch, amidst the cares of a vast empire, he bestowed 
n it. That his ambition incited him to this labour, 
doubt not. He meant to entwine the laurels of 
binian with those of Alexander. But we will not 
rrel with ambition, when it is wise enough to devote 
If to the happiness of mankind. In the present 
3, he showed that he understood something of true 
y; and we prize the instance more, because it 
ids almost alone in his history. We look on the 
queror, the usurper, the spoiler of kingdoms, the 
liable despot, with disgust, and see in all these cha- 
ers an essential vulgamess of mind. But when we 
ird him as a Fountain of Justice to a vast empire, 
recognise in him a resemblance to the just and 
ignant Deity, and cheerfully accord to him the praise 
estowing on a nation one of the greatest gifts which 
1 permitted to man to confer. It was however the ' 
sry of Bonaparte, a curse brought on him by his 
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crimes, that he could touch nothing without leaving 
on it the polluting mark of despotism. His usurpadon 
took from him the power of legislating with magnanim- 
ity, where his own interest was concerned. He could 
provide for the administration of justice between man 
and man, but not between the citizen and the ruler. 
Political oflfences, the very class which ought to be 
subniitted to a jury, were denied that mode of trial. 
Juries might decide on other criminal questions; but 
they were not to be permitted to interpose between the 
despot and the ill-fated subjects who might fall under his 
suspicion. These were arraigned before " special tribu- 
nals, invested with a half-military character," the ready 
ministers of nefarious prosecutions, and only intended 
to clbak by legal forms the murderous purpose of the 
tyrant. 

We have thus considered some of the means by 
which Bonaparte consolidated and extended his power. 
We now see him advanced to that imperial throne', on 
which he had long fixed his eager eye. We see France 
alternately awed and dazzled by the influences we have 
described, and at last surrendering, by public, deliberate 
acts, without a struggle or a show of opposition, her 
rights, liberties, interests, and power, to an absolute 
master and to his posterity for ever. Thus perished the 
name and forms of the Republic. Thus perished the 
hopes of philanthropy. The air, which a few years 
ago, resounded with the shouts of a great people casting 
away their chains, and claiming their birthright of free- 
dom, now rung with the servile cries of long life to a 
blood-stained usurper. There were indeed generous 
spirits, true patriots, like our own La Fayette, still left 
in France. But few and scattered, they were left to 
shed in secret the tears of sorrowful and indignant 
despair. By this base and disastrous issue of their revo- 
lution, the French nation not only renounced their own 
rights, but brought reproach on the cause of freedom, 
which years cannot wash away. This is to us a more 
painful recollection, than all the desolations which 
France spread through Europe, and than her own hitr 
ter sufferings, when the hour of retribution came upon 
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her. The fields which she laid waste are again waying 
with harvest; and the groans which broke forth through 
her cities and villages, when her bravest sons perished 
by thousands and ten thousands on the snows of Russia, 
have died away, and her wasted population is renewed. 
But the wounds which she inflicted on freedom by the 
crimes perpetrated in that sacred name, and by the ab- 
ject spirit with which that sacred cause was deserted, 
are still fresh and bleeding. France not only subjected 
herself to a tyrant, but what is worse, she has g^ven 
tyranny everywhere new pleas and arguments, and 
emboldened it to preach openly, in the face of heaven, 
the impious doctrines of absolute power and uncon- 
ditional submission. 

Napoleon was now Emperor of France; and a man 
unacquainted with human nature, would think that such 
an empire, whose bounds now extended to the Rhine, 
might have satisfied even an ambitious man. But 
Bonaparte obeyed that law of progress, to which the 
highest minds are peculiarly subjected; and acquisition 
inflamed, instead of appeasing, the spirit of dominion. 
He had long proposed to himself the conquest of Eu- 
rope — of the world; and the title of Emperor added 
intenseness to this purpose. Did we not fear, that by 
repetition we might impair the conviction which we are 
most anxious to impress, we would enlarge on the enor- 
mity of the guilt involved in the project of universal 
empire. Napoleon knew distinctly the price which he 
must pay for the eminence which he coveted. He 
knew that the path to it lay over wounded and slaugh- 
tered millions, over putrefying heaps of his fellow-crea- 
tures, over ravaged fields, smoking ruins, pillaged cities. 
He knew that his steps would be followed by the groans 
of widowed mothers and famished orphans — of bereaved 
friendship and despairing love; and that, in addition to 
this amount of misery, he would create an equal amount 
of crime, by multiplying indefinitely the mstruments 
and participators of his rapine and fraud. He knew 
the price and resolved to pay it. But we do not insist 
on a topic, which few, very few as yet, understand or 
feel. Turning then for the present, from the mot^ 
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of this enteq)rise, we will view it in anotlier 
which is of great importance to a just estimate 
claims on admiration. We will inquire into the 
nature and fitness of the measures and policy which he 
adopted, for compassing the subjugation of Europe and 
the world. 

We are aware, that this discussion may expose us to 
the charge of great presumption. It may be said, that 
men having no access to the secrets of cabinets, and no 
participation in public affairs, are not the best judges 
of the policy of such a man as Napoleon. This we are 
not anxious to disprove. We do not deny the disad- 
vantages of our position, nor shall we quarrel with our 
readers for questioning the soundness of our opinions. 
But we will say, that though distant, we have not been 
indifferent observers of the great events of our age, and 
that though conscious of exposure to many errors, we 
have a strong persuasion of the substantial correqtneas 
of our views. We express, then, without reserve, our 
belief, that the policy of Napoleon was wanting in 
sagacity, and that he proved himself incapable, as we 
before suggested, of understanding the character and 
answering the demands of his age. His system was a 
repetition of old means, when the state of the world 
was new. The sword and the police, which, had 
sufBiced him for enslaving France, were not the only 
powers required for his designs against the human race. 
Other resources were to be discovered or created; and 
the genius for calling them forth did not, we conceive, 
belong to Napoleon. 

The circumstances under which Napoleon aspired to 
universal empire, differed in many respects from those 
under which former conquerors were placed. It was 
easy for Rome, when she had subdued kingdoms, to 
reduce them to provinces and to govern them by force; 
for nations at that period were bound together by no tie. 
They had little communication with each other. Dif- 
ferences of origin, of religion, of manners, of language, 
of modes of warfare; differences aggravated by long 
and ferocious wars, and by the general want of civiliza- 
tion, prevented joint action, and almost all concern for 
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one another's fate. Modem Europe, on the other hand, 
was an assemblage of civilised states, closely connect- 
ed by commerce, by literature, by a common faith, by 
interchange of thoughts and improvements, and by a 
policy which had for ages proposed, as its chief x)bject, 
the establishment of such a balance of power as would 
secure national independence. Under these influences 
the human mind had made great progress; and in trutli 
the French revolution had resultea from an unpreceden- 
ted excitement and developement of men's faculties, and 
from the extension of power and intelligence through a 
vastly wider class, than had participated in them at any 
former period. The very power which Napoleon was 
wielding, might be traced to an enthusiasm essentially 
generous, and manifesting a tendency of the civilised 
world to better institutions. It is plain that the old 
plans of conquest, and the maxims of comparatively 
barbarous ages, did not suit such a state of society. An 
ambitious man was to make his way, by allying himself 
with the new movements and excitements of the world. 
The existence of a vast maritime power like England, 
which, by its command of the ocean and its eztensiye 
commerce, was brought into contact with every com- 
munity, and which at the same time enjoyed the en- 
viable pre-eminence of possessing the freest institutions 
in Europe, was of itself a sufhcient motive for a great 
modification of the policy by which one state was now 
to be placed at the head of the nations. The peculiar 
character and influence of England, Bonaparte seemed 
indeed never able to comprehend; and the violent 
measures by which he essayed to tear asunder the old 
connexions of that country with the continent, only 
gave them strength, by adding to the ties of interest 
those of sympathy, of common sufiering, and common 
danger. 

Force and corruption were the great endues of Nar 
poleon, and he plied them without disguise or reserve, 
not caring how far he insulted and armed against him- 
self, the moral and national feelings of Europe. His 
great reliance was on the military spirit and energy of 
the French people. To make franoe a nation of sol- 
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a word, Napoleon lived at a period, when he conld only 
establish a durable and universal control, through prin- 
ciples and institutions of some kind or other, to ^nddch 
he would seem to be devoted. 

It was impossible, however, for such a man as Napo- 
leon, to adopt, perhaps to conceive, a system such as 
has now been traced; for it was wholly at war with 
that egotistical, self-relying, self-exaggerating principle 
which was the most striking feature of his mind. He 
imagined himself able, not only to conquer nations, bat 
to hold them together by the awe and admiration which 
his own character would inspire; and this bond he 
preferred to every other. An indirect sway, a control 
of nations by means of institutions, principles, or pre- 
judices, of which he was to be only the apostle and 
defender, was utterly inconsistent with that vehemence 
of will, that passion for astonishing mankind, and that 
persuasion of his own invincibleness, which were his 
master feelings, and which made force his darling in*, 
strument of dominion. He chose to be the g^eat, pal- 
pable, and sole bond of his empire; to have his image 
reflected from every establishment; to be the centre, 
in which every ray of glory should meet, and from 
which every impulse should be propagated. In conse- 
quence of this egotism, he never dreamed of adapting 
himself to the moral condition of the world. The 
sword was his chosen weapon, and he used it without 
disguise. He insulted nations as well as sovereigns. 
He did not attempt to gild their chains, or to fit the 
yoke gently to their necks. The excess of his extor- 
tions, the audacity of his claims, and the insolent lan- 
guage in which Europe was spoken of as the vassal of 
uie great empire, discovered, that he expected to reign, 
not only without linking himself with the interests, pre* 
judices, and national feelings of men, but by setting all 
at defiance. 

It would be easy to point out a multitude of in- 
stances in which he sacrificed the only policy by* which 
he could prevail, to the persuasion that his own grea^ 
ness could more than balance whatever opposition his- 
violence might awaken. In an age in wnich Chris* 
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tianity was exerting some power, there was certainly a 
degree of deference due to the moral convictions of 
society. But Napoleon thought himself more than a 
match for the moral instincts and sentiments of our 
nature. He thought himself able to cover the most 
atrocious deeds by the splendour of his name, and even 
to eztmrt applause for crimes by the brilliancy of his suc- 
cess. . He took no pains to conciliate esteem. In his own 
eyes he was mightier than conscience; and thus he 
turned against himself the power and resentment of vir- 
tue, in every breast where tnat divine principle yet found 
a home. 

Through the same blinding egotism, he was anxious 
to fill the thrones of Europe witn men bearing his own 
name, and to multiply everywhere images of himself. 
Instead of placing over conquered countries efficient 
men, taken from themselves, who, by upholding better 
institutions, would carry with them large masses of the 
people, and who would still, by their hostility to the old 
dynasties, link their fortunes with his own, he placed 
over nations such men as Jerome and Murat. He thus 
spread a jealousy of his power, whilst he rendered it 
insecure; for as none of the princes of his creation, 
however well disposed, were allowed to identify them- 
selves with their subjects, and to take root in the public 
heart, but were compelled to act, openly and without 
disguise, as satellites and prefects of the French em- 
peror, they gained no hold on their subjects, and could 
bring no strength to their master in his hour of peril. 
In none of his arrangements did Napoleon think of 
securing to his cause the attachment of nations. Aston- 
ishment, awe, and force, were his weapons, and his own 
great name the chosen pillar of his throne. 

So far was Bonaparte from magnifying the contrast 
and distinctions between himself and the old dynasties 
of Europe, and from attaching men to himself by new 
principles and institutions, that he had the great weak^ 
neis, K>r so we view it, to revive the old forms of mon- 
archy, and to ape the manners of the old court, and 
thns to connect himself with the herd of legitimate 
soTeieigDt. This was not only to rob his government 

Q 
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of that imposing character which might have been given 
to it, and of that interest which it might have inspired 
as an improvement on former institutions, but was to 
become competitor in a race in which he could not but 
be distanced. He could indeed pluck crowns from the 
heads of monarchs; but he could not by any meant 
iuiase their blood into his veins, associate with himself 
the ideas which are attached to a long line of ancestiy, 
or give to his court the grace of manners, which belongs 
to older establishments. His true policy was, to throw 
contempt on distinctions, which he could not rival; and 
had he possessed the genius and spirit of the founder of 
a new era, he would have substituted for a crown, and 
for other long worn badges of power, a new and simple 
style of grandeur, and new insignia of dignity, more 
consonant with an enlightened age, and worthy of one 
who disdained to be a vulgar king. By the policy 
which he adopted, if it be worthy of that name, he 
became a vulgar king, and showed a mind incapable 
of answering the wants and demands of his age. It 
is well known, that the progress of intelligence had 
done much in Europe, to weaken men's reverence for 
pageantry and show. Nobles had learned to lay aside 
their trappings in ordinary life, and to appear as gentle- 
men. Even royalty had begun to retrench its pomp; 
and in the face of all this improvement, Bonaparte 
stooped from his height, to study costumes, to legislate 
about court dresses and court manners, and to outshine 
his brother monarchs in their own line. He desired to 
add the glory of master of ceremonies to that of con- 
queror of nations. In his anxiety to belong to the easte 
of kings, he exacted scrupulously the observance and 
etiquette with which they are approached. Not satis- 
fied with this approximation to the old sovereigns, with 
whom he had no common interest, and from whom he 
could not have removed himself too far, he sought to 
ally himself by marriage with the royal families in Eu- 
rope, to ingraft himself and his posterity on an old im- 
perial tree. This was the very way to turn back opinion 
into its old channels; to carry back Europe to its <^d 
prejudices; to facilitate the restoration of its old order;. 
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ch up legitimacy; to crush every hope that he 
work a beneficent change among nations. It 
tern strange that his egotism did not preserve 
)m the imitation of antiquated monarchy. But 
itism, though excessive, was not lofty, nor was 
tded by a genius rich and inventive, except in 

lave now followed Napoleon to the height of his 
and given our views of the policy by which he 
to make that power perpetual and unbounded. 

is easily explained. It had its origin in that 
f self-reliance and self-exaggeration, of which 
e seen so many proofs. It began in Spain, 
ountry was a provmce in reality. He wanted 
3 it one in name; to place over it a Bonaparte; 
3 it a more striking manifestation of his power, 
is purpose, he "kidnapped" its royal family, 
up the unconquerable spirit of its people, and, 
edding on its plains and mountains the best blood 
ice, lost it for ever. Next came his expedition 

Russia, an expedition against which his wisest 
lors remonstrated, but which had every recom- 
ion to a man who regarded himself as an excep- 
his race, and able to triumph over the laws of 
So insane were his self-confidence and impa- 
of opposition, that he drove, by his outrages, 
I, the old ally of France, into the arms of Russia, 
^ery moment that he was about to throw himself 
i heart of that mighty empire. On his Russian 
g'n we have no desire to enlarge. Of all the 
il pages of history, none are more sad than that 
records the retreat of the French army firom 
7. We remember, that when the intelligence 
oleon's discomfiture in Russia first reached this 
, we were among those who exulted in it, think- 
y of the results. But when subsequent and 
• accounts brought distinctly before our eyes 
lequalled army of France, broken, famished, 
ered, seeking shelter under snowdrifts, and per- 
)y intense cold, we looked back on our joy with 
a consciousness of guilt, and expiated by a «m-> 
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cere gn^ef our insensibility to the sufferings of our fel- 
low-creatures. We understand that many interesting 
notices of Napoleon, as he appeared in this disastrous 
campaign, are given in the Memoirs of Count Segur, a 
book, from which we have been repelled by the sor- 
rows and miseries which it details. We can conceive 
few subjects more worthy of Shakspeare than the 
mind of Napoleon, at the moment when' his fate was 
sealed; when the tide of his victories was suddenly 
stopped and rolled backwards; when his dreams of 
invincibleness were broken as by a peal of thunder; 
when the word, which had awed nations, died away, 
on the bleak waste, a powerless sound; and when he, 
whose spirit Europe could not bound, fled in fear from 
a captive's doom. The shock must have been tremen- 
dous to a mind so imperious, scornful, and unschooled 
to humiliation. The intense agony of that moment 
when he gave the unusual orders, to retreat; the deso- 
lateness of his soul, when he saw his brave soldieis 
and his chosen guards sinking in the snows, and perish- 
ing in crowds around him; his unwillingness to receive 
the details of his losses, lest self-possession should fail 
him; the levity and badinage of his interview with the 
Abbe de Pradt at Warsaw, discovering a mind labour* 
ing to throw off an insupportable weight, wrestling with 
itself, struggling against misery; and, though last not 
least, his unconquerable purpose, still clinging to lost 
empire as the only good of life; these workings of such 
a spirit would have furnished to the g^eat dramatist a 
theme worthy of his transcendent powers. 

By the irretrievable disasters of the Russian cam- 
paigii, the empire of the world was effectually placed 
beyond the grasp of Napoleon. The tide of conquest 
had ebbed, never to return. The spell which had 
bound the nations was dissolved. He was no longer 
the Invincible. The weight of military power, which 
had kept down the spirit of nations, was removed, and 
their long smothered sense of wrong and insult broke 
forth like the fires of a volcano. Bonaparte might stiHt 
perhaps, have secured the throne of France; but that 
of Europe was gone. This, however, he did not, eo«ld 
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would not understand. H<9 had connected with 
»elf too obstinately the character of the world's 
ter, to be able to relinquish it. Amidst the dark 
ns which gathered round him, he still saw in his 

wonderful escapes, and in his own exaggerated 
gies, the means of rebuilding his fallen power, 
ordingly the thought of abandoning his pretensions 

not seem to have crossed his mind, and his irre- 
ble defeat was only a summons to new exertion, 
doubt, indeed, whether Napoleon, if he could hare 
irstood fully his condition, would have adopted a dif- 
it course. Though despairins', he would probably 
I raised new armies, and fought to the last. To a 
I, which has placed its whole happiness in having 
qual, the thought of descending to the level even 
ings is intolerable. Napoleon's mind had been 
ched by such ideas of universal empire, that France, 
gh reaching from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, seemed 
Dw to him. He could not be shut up in it. Ac- 
ingly, as his fortunes darkened, we see no signs of 
iting. He could not wear, he said, " a tarnished 
n," that is, a crown no brighter than those of Aus- 
md Russia. He continued to use a master's tone, 
ihowed no change, but such as opposition works in 
obstinate; he lost his temper and grew sour. He 
>ed reproaches on his marshals and the legislative 
\ He insulted M ettemich, the statesman on whom 
e all others his fate depended. He irritated Mu* 
)y sarcasms, which rankled within him, and accel* 
id, if they did not determine, his desertion of his 
er. It is a striking example of retribution, that 
very vehemence and sternness of his will, which 
borne him onward to dominion, now drove him to 
ejection of terms which might have left him a for- 
ble power, and thus made his ruin entire. Refus- 
o take counsel of events, he persevered in fighting 

a stubbornness, which reminds us of a spoiled 
, vnho sullenly grasps what he knows he must re- 
ish, struggles without hope, and does not give over 
;ance, until his little fingers are one by one un- 
ihed from the object 6n which he has set his heart. 
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Thus fell Napoleon. We shall follow his history no 
farther. His retreat to Elba, his irruption into France, 
his sigpnal overthrow, and his banishment to St. Helena, 
though they add to the romance of his history, throw 
no new light on his character, and would of course 
contribute nothing to our present object. There are 
indeed incidents in this portion of his life, which are 
somewhat inconsistent with the firmness and conscious 
superiority which belonged to him. But a man, into 
whose character so much impulse, and so little prin- 
ciple entered, must not be expected to preserve unblem- 
ished, in such hard reverses, the dignity and self-respect 
of an emperor and a hero. 

In the course of these remarks, our views of the 
Conqueror, of the First Consul, and of the Emperor, 
have been given plainly and freely. The subject, how- 
ever, is so important and interesting, that we have 
thought it worth our while, though at the hazard of 
some repetition, to bring together, in a narrower com- 
pass, what seem to us the great leading features of the 
intellectual and moral character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

His intellect was distinguished by rapidity of thought. 
He understood by a glance what most men, and supe- 
rior men, could learn only by study. He darted to a 
conclusion rather by intuitioa thail reasoning. In war, 
which was the only subject of which he was master, 
he seized in an instant on the great points of his own 
and his enemy's positions; and combined at once the 
movements, by which an overpowering force might be 
thrown with unexpected fury on a vulnerable part of the 
hostile line, and the fate of an army be decided in a 
day. He understood war as a science; but his mind 
was too bold, rapid, and irrepressible, to be enslaved by 
the technics of his profession. He found the old armies 
fighting by rule, and he discovered the true character- 
istic of genius, which, without despising rules, knows 
when and how to break them. He understood tho- 
roughly the immense moral power, which is gained by 
originalitv and rapidity of operation. He astonished 
and paralysed his enemies by nis unforeseen and impet- 
uous assaults, by the suddenness with which the storm 
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of battle burst upon them; and, whilst giymg to his 
soldiers the advantages of modem discipline, breathed 
into them, by his quick and decisive movements, the 
enthusiasm of ruder ages. This power of disheartening 
the foe, and of spreading through his own ranks a con- 
fidence, and exhilarating courage, which made war a 
pastime, and seemed to make victory sure, distinguished 
Napoleon in an age of uncommon military talent, and 
was one main instrument of his future power. 

The wonderful effects of that rapidity of thought, by 
which Bonaparte was marked, the signal success of his 
new mode of warfare, and the almost incredible speed 
with which his fame was spread through nations, had 
no small agency in fixing his character and determining 
for a period the fate of empires. These stirring influ- 
ences infused a new consciousness of his own might. 
They gave intensity and audacity to his ambition; gave 
form and substance to his indefinite visions of glory, 
and raised his fiery hopes to empire. The burst of ad- 
miration, which his early career called forth, must in 
particular have had an influence, in imparting to his 
ambition that modification by which it was character- 
ised, and which contributed alike to its success and to 
its fall. He began with astonishing the world, with 
producing a sudden and universal sensation, such as 
modem times had not witnessed. To astonish as well 
as to sway by his energies, became the great aim of his 
life. Henceforth, to mle was not enough for Bona- 
parte. He wanted to amaze, to dazzle, to overpower 
men's souls, by stiiking, bold, magnificent, and unantici- 
pated results. To govern ever so absolutely would not 
nave satisfied him, if he must have governed silently. 
He wanted to reign through wonder and awe, by the 
grandeur and terror of his name, by displays of power 
which would rivet on him every eye, and make him the 
theme of every tongue. Power was his supreme object, 
but a power which should be gazed at as well as felt, 
which should strike men as a prodigy, which should 
shake old thrones as an earthquaice, and by the sudden- 
ness of its new creations should awaken something of 
the submissive wonder which miraculous agency inspires. 
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Such seems to us to haye lieen the distiaction, or 
characteristic modification of his love of fame. It was 
a diseased passion for a kind of admiration, which, from 
the principles of our nature, cannot be enduring, mid 
whicn demands for its support perpetual and more stim- 
ulating novelty. Mere esteem he would have scorned. 
Calm admiration, though universal, and enduring, 
would have been insipid. He wanted to electrify aiul 
overwhelm. He lived for effect. The world was his 
theatre, and he cared little what part he played, if he 
might walk the sole hero on the stage, aiid call forth 
bursts of applause, which would silence all other fame. 
In war, the triumphs which he coveted were those in 
which he seemed to sweep away his foes like a whirl- 
wind; and the immense and unparalleled sacrifice of 
his own soldiers, in the rapid marches and daring as- 
saults to which he owed his victories, in no degree 
diminished their worth to the victor. In peace, he 
delighted to hurry through his dominions; to multiply 
himself by his rapid movements; to gather at a glance 
the capacities of improvement which every important 
place possessed; to suggest plans which would startle 
oy their originality and vastness; to project in an in- 
stant, works which a life could not accomplish, and to 
leave behind the impression of a superhuman energy. 

Our sketch of Bonaparte would be imperfect indeed, 
if we did not add, that he was characterised by nothing 
more strongly than by the spirit of self-exaggeration. 
The singular energy of his intellect and will, through 
wluch he had mastered so many rivals and foes, and 
overcome what seemed insuperable dbstacles, inspired a 
consciousness of being something more than man. His 
strong original tendencies to pride and self-exaltation, 
fed and pampered by strange success and unbounded 
applause, swelled into an almost insane conviction of 
superhuman greatness. In his own view, he stood ap 
part from other men. He was not to be measured by 
the standard of humanity. He was not to be retarded 
by difficulties to which all others yielded. He was not 
to be subjected to laws and obligations which all others 
were expected to obey. Nature and the human wiU 
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were to bend to his power. He was the child and fa- 
vourite of fortune, and if not the lord, the chief object 
of destioT. His history shows a spirit of self-exaggefa^ 
tion, unrivalled in enlightened ages, and which reminds 
us of an Oriental king to whom incense had been burned 
from his birth as to a deity. This was the chief source 
of his crimes. He wanted the sentiment of a common 
natnre with his fellow-beings. He had no sympathies 
with his race. That feeling of brotherhood, which is 
developed in truly great souls with peculiar energy, and 
through which they give up themselves willing victims, 
joyful sacrifices, to the interests of mankind, was wholly 
unknown to him. His heart, amidst its wild beatings, 
never had a throb of disinterested love. The ties which 
bind man to man he broke asunder. The proper hap- 
piness of a man, which consists in the victory of moral 
energy and social affection over the selfish passions, he 
cast away for the lonely joy of a despot. With powers, 
which might have made him a glorious representative 
and minister of the beneficent Divinity, and with natu- 
ral sensibilities which might have been exalted into 
sublime virtues, he chose to separate himself from his 
kind, to forego their love, esteem, and gratitude, that 
he might become their gaze, their fear, their wonder; 
and for this selfish, solitary good, parted with peace 
and imperishable renown. 

This insolent exaltation of himself above the race to 
which he belonged, broke out in the beginning of his 
career. His first success in Italy gave him the tone of 
a master, and he never laid it aside to his last hour. 
One can hardly help being struck with the natural 
manner with which he arrogates supremacy in his con- 
versation and proclamations. We never feel as if he 
were putting on a lordly air. In his proudest claims, he 
speaks from his own mind, and in native language. His 
style is swollen, but never strained, as if he were con- 
scious of playing a part above his real claims. Even 
when he was foolish and impious enough to arrogate 
miraculous powers and a mission from God, his l^ng^agc 
showed that he thought there was something in his char- 
acter and exploits to give a colour to his blasphemous 
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pretennons. The empire of the woild seemed to him 
to be in a measure his due, for nothing short of it cod- 
responded with his conceptions of himself; and he did 
not use mere verbiage, but spoke a language to which 
he gave some credit, when he called his successive ccm- 
quests *' the fulfilment of his destiny." 

This spirit of self-exaggeration wrought its own 
misery, and drew down upon him terrible punishments; 
and this it did by vitiating and pervertmg his high 
powers. First, it diseased his fine intellect, gave ima- 
gination the ascendency over jud^ent, turned the 
inventiveness and firuitmlness of his mind into rash, 
impatient, restless energies, and thus precipitated him 
into projects, which, as the wisdom of his counsellors 
pronounced, were fraught with ruin. To a man whose 
vanity took him out of the rank of human beings, no 
foundation for reasoning was left. All things seemed 
possible. His genius and his fortune were not to be 
bounded by the barriers which experience had assigned 
to human powers. Ordinary rules did not apply to 
him. He even found excitement and motives in ob- 
stacles, before which other men would have wavered; 
for these would enhance the glory of triumph, and g^ve 
a new thrill to the admiration of the world. According^ 
ly he again and again plunged into the depths of an 
enemy's country, and staked his whole fortune and 
power on a single battle. To be rash was indeed the 
necessary result of his self-exalting and self-relying 
spirit; for to dare what no other man would dare, to 
accomplish what no other man would attempt, was the 
very way to display himself as a superior being in his 
own and others' eyes. To be impatient and restless, 
was another necessary issue of the attributes we have 
described. The calmness of wisdom was denied him. 
He, who was next to omnipotent in his own eyes, and 
who delighted to strike and astonish by sudden and 
conspicuous operations, could not brook* delay or wait 
for the slow operations of time. A work, which was to 
be gradually matured by the joint agency of various 
causes, could not suit a man, who wanted to be felt as 
the great, perhaps only, cause; who wished to stamp 
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his own agency in the most glaring characters on what- 
ever he peifbrmed; and who hoped to rival by a sad- 
den eneigj the steady and progressive works of nature. 
Hence so many of his projects were never completed, 
or only announced. They swelled however the tide of 
flattery, which ascribed to him the completion of what 
was not yet begun, whilst his restless spirit, rushing to 
new enterprises, forgot its pledges, and left the prom- 
ised prodigies of his creative genius to exist only m the 
records of adulation. Thus the rapid and inventive in- 
tellect of Bonaparte was depraved, and failed to achieve 
a growing and durable greatness. It reared indeed a 
vast and imposing structure, but disproportioned, dis- 
jointed, without strength, without foundations. One 
strong blast was enough to shake and shatter it, nor 
could his genius uphold it. Happy would it have been 
for his fame, had he been buried in its ruins I 

One of the striking properties of Bonaparte's charac- 
ter was decision, and this, as we have already seen, was 
perverted, by the spirit of self-exaggeration, into an 
mflexible stubbornness, which counsel could not en- 
lighten, nor circumstances bend. Having taken the first 
step, he pressed onward. His purpose he wished others 
to regard as a law of nature, or a decree of destiny. 
It must be accomplished. Resistance but strengthened 
it; and so often had resistance been overborne, that he 
felt as if his unconquerable will, joined to his matchless 
intellect, could vanquish all things. On such a mind, 
the warnings of human wisdom and of Providence were 
spent in vain; and the Man of Destiny lived to teach 
others, if not himself, the weakness and folly of that 
all-defying decision, which arrays the purposes of a 
mortal with the immutableness of the counsels of the 
Most High. 

A still more fatal influence of the spirit of self-exag- 
geration which characterised Bonaparte, remains to be 
named. It depraved to an extraordinary degree his 
moral sense, it did not obliterate altogether the ideas 
of duty, but, by a singular perversion, it impelled him 
to apply them exclusively to others. It never seemed 
to enter his thought, that he was subject to the great 
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obligBtkmf of moralitj, which all others are called to 
respect He was an exempted being. Whatever stood 
in nis way to empire, he was privileged to remove. 
Treaties only bound his enemies. No nation had rights 
bat his own France. He claimed a monopoly in pei^dy 
and violence. He was not naturally cruel; but when 
homafi life obstructed his progress, it was a lawfiil prey, 
and murder and assassination occasioned as little com- 
punction as war. The most luminous exposition of his 
moral code, was given in his counsels to the king* of 
Holland. " Never forget, that in the situation to which 
my political system and the interests of my empire have 
called you, your first duty is towards ME, your second 
towards France. All your other duties, even those 
towards the people whom I have called you to govern, 
rank after these." To his own mind he was the source 
and centre of duty. He was too peculiar and exalted, 
to be touched by that vulgar stain called guilt. Crimes 
ceased to be such, when perpetrated by himself. Ac- 
cordingly he always speaks of his transgressions as of 
indiiferent acts. He never imagined that they tarnished 
his glory, or diminished his claim on the homage of 
the world. In St. Helena, though talking perpetually 
of himself, and often reviewing his guilty career, we 
are not aware that a single compunction escapes him. 
He speaks of his life as calmly as if it had been conse- 
crated to duty and beneficence, whilst in the same breath 
he has the audacity to reproach unsparingly the faith- 
lessness of almost every individual and nation, with 
whom he had been connected. We doubt whether 
history furnishes so striking an example of the moral 
blindness and obduracy to which an unbounded egotism 
exposes and abandons the mind. 

nis spirit of self-exaggeration was seen in his open- 
ness to adulation. Policy indeed prompted him to put 
his praises into the mouths of the venal slaves, who 
administered his despotism. But flattery would not 
have been permitted to swell into exaggerations, now 
nauseous, now ludicrous, and now impious, if, in the 
bosom of the chief, there had not lodged a flatterer who 
sounded a louder note of praise than all around him. 
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He was remaikably sensitive to opinion, and resented as 
a wrong the suppression of his praises. The press of all 
countries was watched, and free states were called upon 
to curb it for daring to take liberties with his name. 
Even in books published in France on general topics, 
he eipected a recognition of his authority. Works of 
talent were suppressed, when their authors refiised to 
offer incense at the new shrine. He resolved indeed 
to stamp his name on the literature, as on the legisla- 
tion, policy, warfare of his age, and to compel genius, 
whose pages survive statues, columns, and empires, to 
take a place among his tributaries. 

We close our view of Bonaparte's character, by say* 
ing, that his original propensities, released from re- 
straint and pampered by indulgence to a degre^ seldom 
allowed to mortals, grew up into a spirit of despotism 
as stem and absolute as ever usurped the human heart. 
The love of power and supremacy absorbed, consumed 
him. No otner passion, no domestic attachment, no 
private friendship, no love of pleasure, no relish for let- 
ters or the arts, no human sympathy, no human weak- 
ness, divided his mind with the passion for dominion 
and for dazzling manifestations of his power. Before 
this, duty, honour, love, humanity fell prostrate. Jose- 
phine, we are told, was dear to him; but the devoted 
wife, who had stood firm and faithful in the day of his 
doubtful fortunes, was cast off in his prosperity, to 
make room for a stranger, who might be more subser- 
vient to his power. He was affectionate, we are told, 
to his brothers and mother; but his brothers, the mo- 
ment they ceased to be his tools, were disgraced; and 
his mother, it is said, was not allowed to sit in the 
presence of her imperial son.* He was sometimes 
softened, we are told, by the sight of the field of battie 
strewn with the wounded and dead. But if the Moloch 
of his ambition claimed new heaps of slain to-morrow, 
it was never denied. With all his sensibility, he gave 
millions to the sword, with as litUe compunction as he 

• See "America," page 57. We should not give this very 
anamiable trait of Napoleon's domestic character, but on 
authority which we cannot question. 
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would have brushed away so many insects, which had 
infested his march. To him, all human will, desire, 
power, were to bend. His superiority, none might 

Question. He insulted the fallen, who had contracted 
He guilt of opposing his progress; and not even woman's 
loveliness, and the dignity of a queen, could give shel- 
ter from his contumely. His allies were his vassals, 
nor was their vassalage concealed. Too lofty to use 
the arts of conciliation, preferring command to persua- 
sion, overbearing, and all-grasping, he spread distrust, 
exasperation, fear, and revenge through Europe; and 
when the day of retribution came, the old antipathies 
and mutual jealousies of nations were swallowed up in 
one burning purpose to prostrate the common tyrant, 
the universal foe. 

Such was Napoleon Bonaparte. But some will say, 
he was still a great man. This we mean not to deny. 
But we would have it understood, that there are various 
kinds or orders of greatness, and that the highest did 
not belong to Bonaparte. There are diflPerent orders 
of greatness. Among these, the first rank is unques- 
tionably due to moral greatness, or magnanimity; to 
that sublime energy, by which the soul, smitten with 
the love of virtue, binds itself indissolubly, for life and 
for death, to truth and duty; espouses as its own the 
interests of human nature; scorns all meanness and de- 
fies all peril; hears in its own conscience a voice louder 
than threatenings and thunders; withstands all the 
powers of the universe, which would sever it from the 
cause of freedom and religion; reposes an unfaltering 
trust in God in the darkest hour, and is ever " ready to 
be offered up " on the altar of its country or of manlund. 
Of this moral greatness, which throws all other forms 
of greatness into obscurity, we see not a trace in Na- 
poleon. Though clothed with the power of a god, the 
thought of consecrating himself to the introduction of 
a new and higher era, to the exaltation of the charac- 
ter and condition of his race, seems never to have 
dawned on his mind. The spirit of disinterestedness 
and self-sacrifice seems not to have waged a moment's 
war with self-will and ambition. His ruling passionsy 
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leed, were singularly at yariaiice with magnanimity. 
3ral greatness has too much simplicity, is too unos- 
itatious, too self-subsistent, and enters into others' 
erests with too much heartiness, to live an hour for 
lat Napoleon always lived, to make itself the theme, 
d gaze, and wonder of a dazzled world. Next to 
>ral, comes intellectual greatness, or genius in the 
^hest sense of that word; and by this, we mean that 
)lime capacity of thought, through which the soul, 
itten with the love of the true and the beautiful, es- 
rs to comprehend the universe, soars into the heavens, 
letrates the earth, penetrates itself, questions the 
»t, anticipates the future, traces out the general and 
•comprehending laws of nature, binds together by 
lumerable affinities and relations all the objects of its 
owledge, rises from the finite and transient to the in- 
ite and the everlasting, frames to itself from its own 
ness lovelier and sublimer forms than it beholds, dis- 
ms the harmonies between the world within and the 
•rid without us, and finds in every region of the imi- 
rse types and interpreters of its own deep mysteries 
d glorious inspirations. This is the greatness which 
longs to philosophers, and to the master spirits in 
etry and the fine arts. Next comes the greatness of 
Hon; and by this we mean the sublime power of 
Dceiving bold and extensive plans; of constructing 
d bringing to bear on a mighty object a complicated 
ichinery of means, energies and arrangements, and of 
complishing great outward efiects. To this head be- 
igs the greatness of Bonaparte, and that. he possessed 
we need not prove, and none will be hardy enough to 
ny. A man, who raised himself from obscurity to a 
rone, who changed the face of the world, who made 
nself felt through powerful and civilised nations, who 
It. the terror of his name across seas and oceans, 
lose will was pronounced and feared as destiny, 
iose donatives were crowns, whose antechamber was 
ronged by submissive princes, who broke down the 
rful barrier of the Alps and made them a highway,^ and 
lose fame was spread beyond the boundaries of civili- 
tion to the steppes of the Cossack, and the deserta o£ 
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the Arab; a man, who has left this record of himself m 
history, has taken out of our hands the question, whether 
he shall be called great. All must concede to him a sub- 
lime power of action, an energy equal to great effects. 
We are not disposed, however, to consider him as 

E re-eminent even in this order of greatness. War was 
is chief sphere. He gained hb ascendency in Europe 
by the sword. But war is not the field for the highest 
active talent, and Napoleon, we suspect, was conscious 
of this truth. The glory of being tne greatest general 
of his age, would not have satisfied him. He would 
have scorned to take his place by the side of Marl- 
borough or Turenne. It was as the founder of an 
empire, which threatened for a time to comprehend the 
world, and which demanded other talents besides that of 
war, that he challenged unrivalled fame. And here 
we question his claim. Here we cannot award him 
supremacy. The project of universal empire, however 
imposing, was not original. The revolutionary govern- 
ments of France had adopted it before; nor can we con- 
sider it as a sure indication of greatness, when we re- 
member that the weak and vain mind of Louis XIV. 
was large enough to cherish it. The question is; Did 
Napoleon bring to this design the capacity of advancing 
it bv bold and original conceptions, adapted to an age of 
civilisation, and of singular intellectual and moru ex- 
citement? Did he discover new foundations of power? 
Did he frame new bonds of union for subjugated na- 
tions? Did he discover, or originate, some common 
interests by which his empire might be held together? 
Did he breathe a spirit which should supplant the old 
national attachments, or did he invent any substitutes 
for those vulgar instruments of force and corruption, 
which any and every usurper would have used? N^ver 
in the records of time, did the world furnish such ma- 
terials to work with, such means of modelling nations 
afresh, of building up a new power, of introducing a 
new era, as did Europe at the period of the French 
revolution. Never was the human mind so capable of 
new impulses. And did Napoleon prove himself equal 
to the condition of the worla? Do we detect one ongi- 
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al conception in his means of universal empire? Did 
e seize on the enthusiasm of his age, that powerful 
rinciple, more efficient than arms or policy, ana bend it 
) his purpose? What did he do but follow the beaten 
ack? but apply force and fraud in their very coarsest 
)rms? Napoleon showed a vulgar mind, when he as- 
jmed se]f4ntercst as the sole spring of human action, 
^ith the sword in one hand and bribes in the other, he 
aagined himself absolute master of the human mind, 
'he strength of moral, national, and domestic -feeling, 
3 could not comprehend. The finest, and after an, 
le most powerful elements in human nature, hardly 
itered into his conceptions of it; and how then could 
3 have established a durable power over the human 
ice ? We want little more to show his want of origi- 
dity and comprehensiveness, as the founder of an em- 
re, than the simple fact, that he chose as his chief 
)unseUoTs Talleyrand and Fouche, names which speak 
T themselves. We may judge of the greatness of 
le master-spirit, from the minds which he found most 
mgenial with his own. In war, Bonaparte was great; 
tr he was bold, original, and creative. Beyond the 
imp, he indeed showed talent, but not superior to that 
P other eminent men. 

There have been two circumstances, which have 
one much to disarm or weaken the strong moral re- 
robation with which Bonaparte ought to have been 
3garded, and which we deem worthy of notice. We 
iier to the wrongs which he is supposed to have su^ 
>red at St. Helena, and to the unworthy use which 
le Allied Powers have made of their triumph over 
fapoleon. First, his supposed wrongs at St. Helena, 
ave excited a sympathy in his behalf, which has thrown 
veil over his crimes. We are not disposed to deny, 
lat an unwarrantable, because unnecessary, severity 
'as exercised towards Bonaparte. We think it not 
ery creditable to the British government, that it tor- 
[ired a sensitive captive by refusing him a title which 
e had long worn. We think that not only religion and 
umanity, but self-respect, forbids us to inflict a single 
seless pang on a fallen foe. But we should be N<r^^ 

H 
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iMdeed, if the moral judgments and feelings, witk which 
Napoleon's career ought to be reviewed, should give 
place to syiupathy with the sufferings bv which it was 
doted. Witn regard to the scruples which not a few 
have expressed a^ to the- right of banishing him to St. 
HeleoA, we can only say, that our consciences are not 
yet refi»ed to such exouisite delicacy, as to be at all 
sensitive on this particular. We admire nothing more 
ia Bonapafte, than the effirontery with whieht he cUimed 
protection from the laws of nations. Tha4 a man, 
itho had set these laws at open defiance, should fly 
IQ them for shelter; that the oppressor of the world 
should claim its sympathy as an oppressed waii^ and 
that his claim should find advocates; these ^iags are 
to be set down among the extraordinaiy events of 
thia extraordinary age. Truly the human race is in a 

S'tiable state. It may be trampled on, spoiled* loaded 
^e a beast of burden, made the prey of rapacity, inso- 
lence, and the sword; but it must not touch a hair; 
<Hr disturb the pillow of one of its oppsessors, unless k 
ean find chapter and verse ia the code of natiooaJi law, 
to aiUithorise its rudeness towards the privileged d" 
&ader. For ourselves, we should rejoice- tot see every 
tyrant, whether a usurper or hereditary prince, fieistened 
Ip^ a lonely rock in the ocean. Whoever gives c^ear, 
madoubted proof, that he is prepared and steinly resolved 
tiOf^ make the earth a slaughter4)ouse, and to- crush 
every will adverse to his own, ought to be< eaged like a 
wild beast; and to require mankind to proceed against 
Mm according to written. Isuws and precedenjbs, as ^ be 
'were a private citizen in a quiet court o£ justice, is just 
an. i^ational as to require a man, in eminent peril fiK)m 
aik. assassin, to- wait and prosecute his raurdener accordr> 
ingl to the most protracted ibrms of law. There are 
g^al solejim. rights of nature, whicbi pnecede laws, and 
OAi which biW is founded. There are great exigencies 
iii«bustkaft.affair8i which speak for themselves^ and need 
BA j^ie^dent to teach the right path. There are awful 
pi^llodSvia the history of our race, which do not belong 
tj$> its oiidinary state, and which are not to be governed 
adjudged by' ordinary rules.. Such a period was that* 
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when BompEurte, hr infraction of solemn en^^agemenU; 
faftd thiowB himself into France, and convulsed all E»> 
rope; and they, who confound this witb the ordinary 
events of history, and see in Bonaparte but an ordinary 
foe to the peace and independence of nations, have 
certainly very different intellects from our own. 

We eonfesB, too, that we are not only anable to see 
tbe wrong^ done to Napoleon in sendmg him to St 
Helena, out thai we cannot muster up much sympathy 
for tbe iDConvenieBces and privations which he endured 
there. Oor sympatfafies in this particular are waywaid 
and untractable. When we would carry them to thai 
soMtanr island, and fasten them on the ilhistrioua vi^ 
thn of British cruelty, they will not tarry there, bat 
take their flight across tbe Medkerraaeao to Jtffkt and 
across the Atlantic to tbe platform where the Duke 
d^Engbien was shot, to the prison of Toassaint, and to 
fields of battle whNere tbousands at his bidding lay 
weltering in blood. When we strifve to fix oar thoughts 
upon the smSmnga of the injured hero, other and more 
terrible sulSertngs, oS which he was the cause, rush apeiaf 
US; and his complaint^ however lovd and angry^ are 
drotwned by groans asd esecratioas^ which &k our eata 
fh>m every regioaf wbieh he tnprersed. We have no 
tears to spare for falleat greatness, when that rreatness 
was foanded in crime-, a»d reaaed by force and pevfidy^ 
We reserve them for those oar wheae ruin- it rose; We 
keep oor sympathiea lor our race, fer kaaaaa nature 
in its humbler forms, for the impoverished peasant,, the 
widowred mothet, thei violated viapgin;; and aiie even 
perverse enough to rejoice, that the ocean has a prison* 
hoinie> wfaef e the author of those miseries may be safely 
Mged. Boaaiparte's history is to us too solemn, the 
wiongs for wbieh humanity and freedonv arraign hina^ 
are too flagrant, to aUow us to pday the part of 9ei^ 
flieataHBts aroottd his grarve* at St. Helena. We leave 
th» to the move reined age in which we live; and we 
doi so ia the hope* that an; age is coming of less «e»det 
moaiid, but of loftier, stevner feeling, and of deepetf 
sympathy with the whole: knman vkoe. Sfao«dd eutf 
haioMe page theit livr» we trnat witb aa widottbtaai^ 
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fdtb, that the uncompromising indignation with which 
we plead the cause of our oppressed and insulted na- 
ture, will not be set down to the account of vindictiye- 
ness and hardness of heart. 

We observed that the moral indignation of manjr 
towards Bonaparte had been impaired or turned awaj, 
not only by his supposed wrongs, but by the unworthy 
use which nis conquerors made of their triumph. We 
are told, that bad as was his despotism, the H0I7 Alli- 
ance is a worse one; and that Napoleon was less a 
scourge, than the present coalition of the continental 
monarchs, framed for the systematic suppression of 
freedom. By such reasoning, his crimes are cloaked, 
and bis fall made a theme of lamentation. It is not 
one of the smallest errors and sins of the Allied Soye- 
reigns, that they have contriyed, by their base policy, 
to turn the resentments and moral displeasure of men 
from the usurper upon themselves. For these sov^ 
reigns we have no defence to oflTer. We yield to none 
in detestation of the Holy Alliance, profanely so called. 
To us its doctrines are as false and pestilent, as any 
broached by Jacobinism. The Allied Monarchs are ad- 
ding to the other wrongs of despots, that of flagrant 
ingratitude; of ingratitude to the eenerous and brave 
nations, to whom they owe their thrones, whose spirit 
of independence and patriotism, and whose hatred of 
the oppressor, contributed more than standing armies^ 
to raise up the fallen, and to strengthen the falling moi^ 
archies of^ Europe. Be it never forgotten in the recordb 
of despotism, let history record it on her most durable 
tablet, that the first use made by the principal conti- 
nental sovereigns of their regained or confirmed power, 
was, to conspire against the hopes and rights of the 
nations by whom they had been saved; to combine 
the military power of Europe against free institutions, 
against the press, against the spirit of liberty and patri- 
otism which had sprung up in the glorious struggle with 
Napoleon, against the right of the people to exert an 
influence on the governments by which their dearest 
interests were to be controlled. Never be it forgotten, 
that such was the honour of sovereigns — such their 
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quital for the blood which had been shed freely in their 
defence. Freedom and humanity send up a solemn and 
prerailing cry against them, to that tribunal, where kings 
and sutjects are soon to stand as equals. 

But still we should be strangely blind, if we were 
not to feel that the fall of Napoleon was a blessing to 
the world. Who can look, for example, at France, and 
not see there a degree of freedom which could neyer 
have grown up under the terrible frown of the usurper? 
True, Bonaparte's life, though it seemed a charmed one, 
must at length have ended; and we are told that then 
his empire would have been broken, and that the gene- 
ral crash, by some inexplicable process, would have given 
birth to a more extensive and durable liberty than 
can now be hoped. But such anticipations seem to us 
to be built on a strange inattention to the nature and 
inevitable consequences of Napoleon*s power. It was 
wholly a military power. He was literally turning 
Europe into a camp, and drawing its best talent into 
one occupation, war. Thus Europe was retracing its 
steps to tnose ages of calamity and darkness, when the 
only law was the sword. The progress of centuries, 
which had consisted chiefly in the substitution of in- 
telligence, public opinion, and other mild and rational 
influences, for brutal force, was to be reversed. At 
Bonaparte's death, his empire must indeed have been 
^ssolved; but military chiefs, like Alexander's lieuten^ 
ants, would have divided it. The sword alone would 
have shaped its future communities; and after years of 
desolation and bloodshed, Europe would have found, 
not repose, but a respite, an armed truce, under warriors, 
whose only title to empire would have been their own 
good blades, and the weight of whose thrones would 
have been upheld by military force alone. Amidst such 
convulsions, during which the press would have been 
everywhere fettered, and the military spirit would have 
triumphed over and swallowed up the spirit and glory of 
letters and liberal arts, we greatly fear, that the human 
intellect would have lost its present impulse, ite thirst 
for progress, and would have fallen back towards bar- 
barism. Let not the friends of freedom bring dishonor 
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on themteWes or desert their cause, by. institutang^ conh 
parisons between Napoleon and legitimate soverdigni, 
which may be construed into eulogies on the formei; 
For ourselves, we have no sympathy with tyranny* 
whether it bear the name of usurpation or legitimacy. 
We are not pleading the cause of the Allied SovereigM. 
In our judgment, they have contracted the very guilt 
against which they have pretended to combine. In our 
apprehension, a conspiracy against the rights of the 
human race, is as foul a cnme as rebellion against the 
rights of sovereigns; nor is there less of treason in 
warring against public freedom, than in assailinfi' n>yal 
power. Still we are bound in truth to confess, tnat the 
Allied Sovereigns are not to be ranked with Booqutrte, 
whose design against the independence of nations and 
the liberties of the world, in this age of dvilisatioii, 
liberal tMnking, and Christian knowledge, is in our 
estimation, the most nefarious enterprise recorded it 
history. 

The series of events, which it has been onr province 
to review, offers subjects of profound thought and solemn 
instruction to the moralist and politician. We ham 
retraced it with many painful feelings. It shows us a 
great people, who had caught some indistinct glimpses 
of freedom, and of a nobler and a happier political coi^ 
stitution, betrayed by their leaders, and brought baek* 
by a military despot, to heavier chains than they had 
broken. We see with indignation one man, a man MIbi 
ourselves, subjecting whole nations to his absolute nde. 
It is this wrong and insult to our race which has chiefly 
moved us. Had a storm of God's ordination, passed 
oyer Europe, prostrating its capitals, sweeiHog off iti 
villages, burying millions in ruins, we should have wq>t; 
we should have trembled. But in this there would have 
been onlv wretchedness. Now we see also debasement 
To us tnere is something radically, and increaidi^|ly 
shocking, in the thought of one mdn's will becoouBg a 
law to his race; in the thought of multitudes, of vast 
communities, surrendering conscience, intellect, thor 
affections, their rights, their interests, to the stern mA»> 
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date of a feUowMCireatiiTe* When ire see one word of 
a frail man on the throne of France, tearing a handled 
thousand sons from their homes, breaking asunder the 
sacred ties of domestic life, sentencing myriads of the 
youqg to make murder their calling and rapacity their 
means of support, and extorting i^om nations their trei^ 
mires to extend this ruinous sway, we are ready to ask 
ourselves, Is not this a dream? And when the sad re- 
ality comes home to us, we blush for a race which can 
stoop to such an aiject lot. At length, indeed, we see 
the tyrant humbled, stripped of power; but stripped 
by those who, in the main, are not unwilling to play the 
despot on a narrower scale, and to break down tne spirit 
of nations under the same iron sway. 

How is it, that tyranny has thus triumphed? that 
the hopes with which we greeted the French revoliK 
tion have been crushed? that a usurper plucked up 
the last roots of the tree of liberty, ana planted despo* 
tism in its place? The chief cause is not far to s^»k, 
nor can it be too often urged on the friends of freedom. 
France failed through the want of that moral prepara* 
tion for liberty, without which the blessing cannot foe 
secured. She was not ripe for the good she sought. 
She was too corrupt for freedom. France had indeed 
to contend with great political ignorance; but had not 
ignorance been reinforced by deep moral defect, she 
might have won her way to free institutions. Her chaor^ 
acter forbade her to be free; and it now seems strange 
that we could ever have expected her to secure this 
boon* How could we believe, that a liberty, of which 
that heartless scoffer Voltaire was a chief apostle, could 
have triumphed? Most of the preachers of French 
Hberty had thrown off all the convictions which ennoble 
tiie mind. Man's connexion with God they broke, for 
they declared that there was no God in whom to trust 
in the great struggle for liberty. Human immortality, 
tiiat truth which is the seed of all greatness, they 
derided. To their philosophy, man was a creature ii 
chance, a compound of matter, an ephemeron, a wonn, 
who was soon to rot and perish for ever. What insanity 
was it to expect, that such mien were to work out ihat 
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emtndpation of their race! that io Midi hands the hopaa 
and dearest rights of hamanitv weie aecore! LAbtttj 
was tainted by their touch, polluted bj their bie«th» aad 
yet we trusted that it was to rite in health and glpiy 
firom their embrace. We looked to men, who openlj 
founded morality on priYate interest, for the sacnficei^ 
the devotion, the heroic virtue, which Fkeedom alwayt 
demands from her assertors. 

The great cause of the discomfiture of the late E»> 
ropean struggle for liberty, is easily understood by an 
American, who recurs to the history of his own ievol»* 
tion. This issued prosperously, because it was begun 
and was conducted under the auspices of private and 
public virtue. Our liberty did not come to ns by accip 
dent, nor was it the gift of a few leaders;^ but its seeds 
were sown plentifully in the mmds of the whole peoples 
It was rooted in the conscience and reason of uie nap 
tion. It was the growth of deliberate convictioBS and 
generous principles liberally diffused. We had no Pariu^ 
no metropolis, which a few leaders swayed, and wfaidi 
sent forth its infioonces, like ** a mighty neart," throagk 
dependent and subservient provinces. The countary 
was all heart. The living pnnciple pervaded the cosfr- 
munity, and every village added strength to the solemn 
purpose of being free. We have here an explanation 
of a striking feet in the history of our revdutioQ; we 
mean the want or absence of that description of great 
men, whom we meet in other countries; m^n who, by 
their distinct and single agency, and by their sfdbndia 
deeds, determine a nation's fete. There was too modi 
greatness in the American people, to adout this ova»* 
shadowing greatoess of leaders. Accordingly, tho 
United States had no liberator, no polidcal saviainr. 
Washington indeed conferred on us great Ueasungft 
But Washington was not a hero, in the common sense 
of that word. Wo never spoke of him as the Frewdi 
did of Bonaparte, never talked of bis eagle-eyed, inr»> 
sistible genius, as if this were to work out our safety. 
We never lost our self-respect. We felt that, under 
God, we wore to bo free through our own conru% 
energy, and wisdom, under the animating and goidvg 
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inflaences of this great and good mind. Washington 
eerved us chiefly by his sublime moral qualities. To him 
belonged the proud distinction of being the leader in a 
reYolution, without awakening one doubt or solicitude 
as to the spotless purity of his purpose. His was the 
glory of being the brightest manifestation of the spirit 
which reigned in his country; and in this way he be- 
came a source of energy, a bond of union, the centre of 
an enlightened people's confidence. In such a revolu- 
tion as that of France, Washington would have been 
nothing; for that sympathy, which subsisted between 
him and his fellow-citizens, and which was the secret 
of his power, would have been wanting. By an in- 
stinct which is unerring, we call Washington, with 
grateful reverence, the father of his country, but not 
its saviour. A people which wants a saviour, which 
does not possess an earnest and pledge of freedom in its 
own heart, is not yet ready to be free. 

A great question here offers itself, at which we can 
only glance. If a moral preparation is required for 
freedom, how, it is asked, can Europe ever be free? 
How, under the despotisms which now crush the conti- 
nent, can nations grow ripe for liberty? Is it to be 
hoped, that men will learn, in the school of slavery, 
the spirit and virtues which, we are told, can alone 
work out their deliverance? In the absolute govern- 
ments of Europe, the very instruments of forming an 
enlightened and generous love of freedom, are bent into 
the service of tyranny. The press is an echo of the 
servile doctrines of the court. The schools and semi- 
naries of education are employed to taint the young 
mind with the maxims of despotism. Even Christianity 
is turned into a preacher of legitimacy, and its temples 
are desecrated by the abject teaching of unconditional 
submission. How then is the spirit of a wise and moral 
freedom to be generated and diffused? We have stated 
the difficulty in its full force; for nothing is gained bv 
winking out of sight the tremendous obstacles, with 
which liberal principles and institutions must contend. 
We have not time at present to answer the great ques- 
tion now proposed. We will only say, that we do not 
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despair; and we will briefly flusgest what seems to « 
the chief expedient, by which the cause of freedoniy oih 
structed as it is, must now be advanced. In derootie 
countries, those men whom God has inspired with loftf 
sentiments and a thirst for freedom (and such are spfeid 
through all Europe), must, in their in(tiYidual capacity, 
communicate themselves to individual minds. Tne 
cause of liberty on the continent cannot now be for* 
warded by the action of men in masses. But in every 
country there are those who feel their degradation anl 
their wrongs, who abhor tyranny as the chief obstnio 
tion of the progress of nations, and who are willing and 
prepared to suffer for liberty. Let such men spread 
around them their own spirit, by every channel which 
a jealous despotism has not closed. Let them give 
utterance to sentiments of magnanimity in private con^ 
ference, and still more by the press; for there are modes 
of clothing and expressing kindling truths, whidi, it is 
presumed, no censorship would dare to proscribe. Let 
them especially teach that great truth, which is the 
seminal principle of a virtuous freedom, and the very 
foundation of morals and religion; we mean, the doo' 
trine, that conscience, the voice of God in every heart, 
is to be listened to above all other guides and lords; 
that there is a sovereign within us, clothed with more 
awful powers and rights than any outward lung; and 
that he alone is worthv the name of a man* who gives 
himself up solemnly, deliberately, to obey this internal 
guide through peril and in deatn. This is the spirit of 
freedom; for no man is wholly and immutably free bat 
he who has broken every outward yoke, that he may 
obey his own deliberate conscience. This is the lesson 
to be taught alike in republics and despotisms. As yet 
it has but dawned on the world. Its full application re^ 
mains to be developed. They who have been baptised 
by a true experience, into this vital and all-compie- 
bending truth, must everywhere be its propagators; and 
he who makes one convert of it near a despot's throne, 
has broken one link of that despot's chain. It is chiefly 
in the diffusion of this loftiness of moral sentiment, that 
we place our hope of freedom; and we have a hope^ 
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because we know that there are those who have dnmk 
into thiB truth, and are ready, when God calk, to be its 
martyrs. We do not despair, for there is a contagion, 
we would rather say, a divine power, in sublime moral 
principle. This is our chief trust. We have less and 
less hope from force and bloodshed, as the instruments 
of working out man's redemption from sUvery. History 
shows us not a few princes, who have gained or strength- 
ened thrones by assassination or war. But freedom, 
which is another name for justice, honour, and bene* 
volence, scorns to use the private dagger, and wields 
with trembling the public sword. The true conspiracy 
before which tyranny is to fall, is that of virtuous, ele- 
vated minds, which shall consecrate themselves to the 
work of aw£^ning in men a consciousness of the rights, 
powers, purposes, and greatness of human nature; wnich 
shall oppose to force, the heroism of intellect and coih- 
science, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. We believe 
that, at this moment, there are virtue and wisdom 
enough to shake despotic thrones, were they as confid- 
ing as they should be, in God and in their own might, 
and were they to pour themselves through every chan- 
nel into the public mind. 

We close our present labours, with commending to 
the protection of Almighty God the cause of human nree- 
dom and improvement. We adore the wisdom and good- 
ness of his providence, which has ordained, that liberty 
shall be wrought out by the magnanimity, courage, and 
sacrifices of men. We bless him for the glorious efforts 
which this cause has already called forth; for the in- 
trepid defenders who have gathered round it, and whose 
fame is a most precious legacy of past ages; for the toils 
and sufferings by which it has been upheld; for the 
awakening and thrilling voice which comes to us from 
the dungeon and scaffold, where the martyrs of liberty 
have pined or bled. We bless him, that even tyranny 
has been overruled for good, by exciting a resistance 
which has revealed to us the strength of virtuous prin- 
ciple in the human soul. We beseech this Great and 
Good Parent, from whom all pure influences proceed, 
to enkindle, by his qmckening breath, an unquenchable 
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love of yirtue and freedom in those favoured men, whom 
he hath enriched and signalised bv eminent gifts and 
powers, that they may fulfil the hign function of insfMr- 
mg their fellow-beings with a consciousness of the Urtfa- 
right and destination of human nature. Wearied with 
▼iolence and blood, we beseech him to subvert o[^res- 
sive governments, by the gentle, yet awful power of 
truth and virtue; by the teachings of uncorrupted Chris- 
tianity; by the sovereignty of enlightened opinion; bv 
the triumph of sentiments of magnanimity; by mild, 
rational, and purifying influences, which will raise the 
spirit of the enslaved, and which sovereigns will be 
unable to withstand. For this peaceful revolution we 
earnestly pray. If> however, after long, forbearing, and 
unavailing applications to justice and humanit^r, the 
friends of freeaom should be summoned, b v the voice of 
God within, and by his providence abroad, to vindicate 
their rights with other arms — ^to do a sterner work — ^to 
repel despotic force by force, may they not forget, even 
in this hour of provocation, the spirit which their high 
calling demancus. Let them take the sword with awe^ 
as those on whom a holy function is devolved. Let 
them regard themselves as ministers and delegates of 
Him, whose dearest attribute is mercy. Let them not 
stain their sacred cause by one cruel deed, by the in- 
fliction of one needless pang, by shedding without causa 
one drop of human blood. 



NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 



PART II. 



Ik a former number of our work,* we reviewed the 
life and character of Napoleon Bonaparte. We resume 
the subject, not for the purpose of speaking more largel j 
of the individual, but that we may consider more dis- 
tinctly the principle of action which governed him, and 
of which he was a remarkable manifestation. 

Power was the idol to which Bonaparte sacrificed 
himself. To gain supremacy and unlimited sway, to 
subject men to his will, was his chief, settled, unrelent- 
ing purpose. This passion drew and converted into it- 
self the whole energy of his nature. The love of power, 
that common principle, explains, in a great degree, his 
character and life. His crimes did not spring from any 
impulse peculiar to himself. With all his contempt 
of the human race, he still belonged to it. It is true 
both of the brightest virtues and the blackest vices, 
though they seem to set apart their possessors from the 
rest of mankind, that the seeds of them are sown in 
every human breast. The man, who attracts and awes 
us by his intellectual and moral grandeur, is only an 
example and anticipation of the improvements, for which 
every mind was endowed with reason and conscience; 
and the worst man has become such by the perversion 
and excess of desires and appetites which ne shares 
with his whole race. Napoleon had no element of 
character which others do not possess. It was his mis- 
ery and guilt that he was usurped and absorbed by one 
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passion; that his whole mind shot up into one growth; 
that his singular strength of thought and will, which, if 
consecrated to virtue, would have enrolled him amoog^ 
the benefactors of mankind, was enslaved by one lost 
He is not to be gazed on as a miracle. He was a mani- 
festation of oor own natnre. He teaches on a large 
scale what thousands teach on a narrow one. He shows 
us the greatness of the rain which is wrought, when 
the order of the mind is subverted, conscience dethroned, 
and a strong passion left without restraint to turn every 
inward and outward resource to the accomplishment 
of a selfish purpose. 

The influence of the love of power on faiMian aflkirs, 
if BO constant, unbounded, and tremendooiy tint we 
think this principle of our nature worthy of diftinct cobk 
sideratioB, and ^all devote to it a few pag«t, as a fit 
seouel to our notice of Bonaparte. 

The passioB for power is one of the roost vnivena]; 
nor is it to be regarded as a crime in all its forms. 
Sweeping ceneures on a natural sentiment cast blanv 
on the Creator. This principle shows itself lo the veiy 
d»wn of our existence. The child never exults and le- 
joices more, than when it becomes coascioias of power 
bfy overcoming diflicokies, or corapassinff newest Aft 
our desires and appetites lend aKl anif energy to this 
passion, for all irnd increase of gratification inpvopostioa 
to the growth of our strength and influence. We ought 
to add, that this principle is fed from nobler sources.' 
Power is a chief element of all the commandiiig quali- 
ties of our nature. It enters into all the higher vktues; 
snch as magnanimity, fortitude, constancy. It eitei» 
into intellectual eminence. It is power of thoogiifc and 
utteranee^ which immortalises the products of geniaf.. 
Is it strange that an attribute, through which all oar 
passions reach their objects, and which chaTacteriiW 
whatever is great or admirable in man, should- awakeA 
intense desire, and be sought as one of the chief goodfl^ 
of life? 

This principle, we have said, is not in all its forms 
a crime. There are indeed various kinds of power, 
which it is our duty to covet, accumulate, and hold h$L 
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First, there is inward power, the raoet precioot of all 
possesMOOB; pciwer over ouneWes; power to withstand 
trial, to beaar suffering, to frant danger; power over 
l^easure aad pain; power to ibllow our convictions, 
iM>wever resisted by meivace or scorn; the power of 
calm reliance in seasons of darkness and storms. Again, 
there is a power over outward things; the power by 
which the mind triumphs over matter, presses into its 
service the sabtilest and strongest elements, makes the 
winds, fire, and stecun its ministers, rears the city, 
opens a path through the ocean, and makes the wilder^ 
ness blossom as the rose. These forms of power, espe*> 
eially the first, are glorious distinctions of our race, nor 
ean we prize them too highly. 

There is another power, which is our principal con^ 
cem in the present discussion. We mean power over 
eur fellow-creatures. It is this which ambition chiefly 
eovets,. and which has instigated to more crime, and 
spread more misery than any other cause. We are not 
however to condemn even this universally. There is m 
truly noble sway of ma<i over man; one, which it is our 
konoiBr to seek and otert; which is earned by well-doing; 
whidi iis a. chief reeompense of virtue. We refer to 
the quickeniflig inifiueoee of a good and great mind over 
ethes minds, by which it brings them into sympathy 
witfat itself. Far from condemning this, we are anxious 
ttt hold it forth as the purest glory which virtuous anw 
bition caa propose. The power of awakening, enlight- 
ening, elevating our fellow-creatures, may, with pecu^ 
Itav Btness, be called divine; for there is no agency of 
God so beneficent and sublime as that which he exerts 
ea rational natures, and by which he assimilates them* 
to himself. This sway over other souls is the surest 
teet of greatness. We admire, indeed, the energy whicb 
subdues the material creation, or developes the physical 
resources of a state. But it is a nol^er might whicb 
calls fovth the intellectual and moral resources of a 
people, which communicates new impulses to society, 
throws into circulation new and stirring thoughts, gives 
the mind a new consciousness of its faculties, and rouses 
and fortifies the will to an unconquerable purpose of 
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^ell-doiQg. This spiritual power is worth all other. 
To improve man's outward condition is a secondaij 
agency, and is chiefly important as it g^ves the meani 
of inward growth. The most glorious minister of Grod 
on earth, is he who speaks with a life-giving energy to 
other minds, breathing into them the love of truth and 
virtue, strengthening them to suffer in a g^od cause, and 
lifting them above the senses and the world. 

We know not a more exhilarating thought, than that 
thb power is g^ven to men; that we can not only 
change the face of the outward world, and by virtuous 
discipline improve ourselves, but that we may become 
springs of life and light to our fellow-beings. We are 
thus admitted to a fellowship with Jesus Christ, whose 
highest end was, that he might act with a new and ce- 
lestial energy on the human mind. We rejoice to think, 
that he did not come to monopolise this divine sway, to 
enjoy a solitary grandeur, but to receive others, even 
all who should obey his religion, into the partnership of 
this honour and happiness. Every Chrbtian, in propo> 
tion to his progress, acquires a measure of this divine 
agency. In the humblest conditions, a power goes forth 
from a devout and disinterested spirit, calling forth si- 
lently moral and religious sentiment, perhaps in a child, 
or some other friend, and teaching, without the aid of 
words, the loveliness and peace of sincere and single- 
hearted virtue. In the more enlightened classes, in(U.- 
viduals now and then rise up, who, through a singular 
force and elevation of soul, obtain a sway over men's 
minds to which no limit can be prescribed. Thej 
speak with a voice which is heard by distant nations, 
and which goes down to future ages. Their names are 
repeated with veneration by millions; and millions read 
in their lives and writings a quickening testimony to 
the greatness of the mind, to its moral strength, to the 
reality of disinterested virtue. These are the true 
sovereigns of the earth. They share in the royalty of 
Jesus Christ. They have a greatness which will be more 
and more felt. The time is coming, its signs are vitH 
ble, when this long mistaken attribute of greatness, will 
be seen to belong eminently, if not exclusively, to thote^ 
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rho, by their characters, deeds, sufferings, writings, 
eave imperishable and ennobling traces of themseWes 
>n the human mind. Among these legitimate sovereigns 
>f the world, will be ranked the philosopher, who pene- 
rates the secrets of the universe, and of the soul; who 
»pens new fields to the intellect; who gives it a new 
!onsciousness of its own powers, rights, and divine origi- 
lal; who spreads enlarged and liberal habits of thought; 
jid who helps men to understand, that an ever-grow- 
ng knowledge is the patrimony destined for them by 
he " Father of their spirits." Among them will be 
anked the statesman, who, escaping a vulgar policy, 
ises to the discovery of the true interest of a state; 
rho seeks without fear or favour the common good; 
rho understands that a nation's mind is more valuable 
ban its soil; who inspirits a people's enterprise, with- 
ut making them the slaves of wealth; who is mainly 
nxious to originate or give stability to institutions by 
rhich society may be carried forward; who confides with 

sublime constancy in justice and virtue, as the only 
nindation of a wise policy and of public prosperity; 
nd above all, who has so drunk into tne spirit of Christ 
nd of God, as never to foiget, that his particular conn- 
ry is a member of the g^eat human family, bound to 
11 nations by a common nature, by a common in« 
srest, and by indissoluble laws of equity and charity. 
Imong these will be ranked, perhaps on the highest 
hrone, the moral and religious Reformer, who truly 
aerits that name; who rises above his times; who is 
loved by a holy impulse to assail vicious establish- 
lents, sustained by fierce passions and inveterate pre- 
udices; who rescues great truths from the corruptions, 
f ages; who, joining calm and deep thought to pro- 
ound feeling, secures to religion at once enlightened 
nd earnest conviction; who unfolds to men higher forms 
►f virtue than they have yet attained or conceived; 
irho gives brighter and more thrilling views of the per- 
ection for which they were framed, and inspires a vic- 
orious faith in the perpetual progress of our nature. 

There is one characteristic of this power which be- 
(mgs to truly great minds, particularly deserving notice. 
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Far from enslaying, it makes more and more free, those 
on whom it is exercised; and in this i^pect it diffeis 
wboUjT from the vulgar sway which ambition thirsts for. 
It awakens a kindred power in others, calls their facul- 
ties into^ new life, and particularly strengthens them to 
follow their own deliberate convictions of truth and 
duty. It breathes conscious energy, self-respect, moral 
independence, and a scorn of every foreign yoke. 

Tnere is another power over men, very different 
from this; a power, not to quicken and elevate, but to 
crush and subdue; a power which robs inen of the free 
use of their nature, takes them out of their own hands, 
and compels them to bend to another's will. This is 
the sway which men grasp at most eagerly, and which 
it is our great purpose to expose. To reign, to ^ve 
laws, to clothe their own wills with omnipotence, to 
annihilate all other wills, to spoil the individual of that 
«elf-direction which is his most precious right — this has 
ever been deemed by multitudes the highest prize for 
competition and conflict. The most envied men are 
those, who have succeeded in prostrating multitudes, iQ 
subjecting whole communities, to their single will. It 
is the love of this power, in all its forms, which we are 
anxious to hold up to reprobation. If any crime should 
be placed by society beyond pardon, it is this. 

This power has been exerted most conspicuously and 
perniciously by two classes of men; the priest or min- 
ister of religion, and the civil ruler. Both rely on the 
same instrument; that is, pain or terror; the first, calling 
to his aid the fires and torments of the future world, 
and practising on the natural dread of invisible powers; 
and the latter, availing himself of chains, dungeons, and 
gibbets in the present life. Through these terrible ap- 
plications, man has in all ages and in almost every 
country, been made, in a greater or less degree, a slave 
and machine; been shackled in all his faculties, and 
degraded into a tool of others* wills and passions. The 
influence of almost every political and religious institu- 
tion, has been to make man abject in mind, fearful, ser- 
vile, a mechanical repeater of opinions which he dares 
not try, and a contributor of his toil, sweat, and blood. 
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> goYemments which neTer dreamed of the general 
'eSi as their only legitimate end. On the immense 
lajoritj of men, thus wronged and enslayed, the coo- 
[siousness of their own nature has not yet dawned; 
nd the doctrine, that each has a mind, worth more 
[ian the qiaterial world, and framed to grow forever by 

self-forming, self-directine energy, is still a secret, a 
lystery, notwithstanding Uke clear annunciation of it, 
ges ago, by Jesus Christ We know not a stronger 
roof of the intenseness and nefariousness of the love 
f power, than the fact of its having virtually abrogated 
/hristianity, and even turned into an engine m do- 
union, a revelation which breathes throughout the 
pint of freedom, proclaims the essential eau^ity of the 
aman race, and directs its most solemn denunciations 
g^ainst the passion for rule and empire. 

That this power, which consists in force and com- 
alsion, in tne imposition on the many of the will 
nd judgment of one or a few, is of a low order, when 
>mpared with the quickening influence over others, 
f which we have before spoken, we need not stop to 
rove. But the remark is less obvious, though not less 
me, that it is not only inferior in kind, but in amount 
r degree. This may not be so easUv acknowledged, 
le whose will is passively obeyed by a nation, or 
rhose creed is implicitly adopted by a spreading sect, 
lay not easily believe, that his power is exceeded, not 
nly in kind or quality, but in extent, bv him who 
rields only the silent, subtile influence of moral and 
itellectual gifts. But the superiority of moral to arbi- 
rary sway in this particular, is proved by its effects, 
loral power is creative; arbitraiy power wastes away 
he spirit and force of those on uniom it is exerted, 
knd is it not a mightier work to create than to destroy ? 
I higher energy is required to quicken than to crush; 
Novate than to depress; to warm and expand than 
chill and contract. Any hand, even the weakest, 
[lay take away life; another agency is required to 
indie or restore it. A vulgar incendiary may destroy 
A an hour a magnificent structure, the labour of ages, 
las he energy to be compared -with the creotiye intfi^V 
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lect, in which this work had its origin? A fanatic of 
ordinaiy talent may send terror through a crowd; and 
by the craft, whicn is so often joined with fanaticism, 
may fasten on multitudes a debasing creed. Has he 
power to be compared with him, who rescues from dark- 
ness one only of these enslaved minds, and quickens it 
to think justly and nobly in relation to God, duty, and 
immortality? The energies of a single soul, awakened 
by such an influence, to the free and full use of its 
powers, may surpass, in their progress, the intellectual 
activity of a whole community, enchained and debased 
by fanaticism or outward force. Arbitrary power, 
whether civil or religious, if tried by the only fair test, 
that is, by its effects, seems to have more affinity with 
weakness than strength. It enfeebles and narrows 
what it acts upon. Its efficiency resembles that of 
darkness and cold in the natural world. True pow:er 
is vivifying, productive, builds up, and gives strength. 
We have a noble type and manifestation of it in the sun, 
which calls forth and diffuses motion, life, energy, and 
beauty. He who succeeds in chaining men's under- 
standmg^ and breaking their wills, may indeed number 
millions as his subjects. But a weak, puny race are the , 
products of his sway, and they can only reach the stature 
and force of men by throwing off his yoke. He who, 
by an intellectual and moral energy, awakens kindred 
energy in others, touches springs of infinite might, gives 
impulse to faculties to which no bounds can be pre- 
scribed, begins an action which will never end. One • 
gpreat and kindling thought from a retired and obscure 
man, may live when thrones are fallen, and the memory 
of those who filled them obliterated, and like an un- 
dying fire, may illuminate and quicken all future gene- 
rations. 

We have spoken of the inferiority and worthlessness . 
of that dominion over others, which has been coveted , 
so greedily in all ages. We should rejoice could we 
convey some just idea of its moral turpitude. Of all 
injuries and crimes, the most flagrant is chargeable on 
him who aims to establish dominion over his brethren. 
He wars with what b more precious than life. .He 
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^ould Tob men of their chief prerogative and glory; we 
mean of self-dominion, of that empire which is given to 
El rational and moral being over his own soul and his 
3wn life. Such a being is framed to find honour and 
liappiness in forming and swaying himself, in adopting 
eis his supreme standard his convictions of truth and 
duty, in unfolding his powers by free exertion, in acting 
[rom a principle within, from nis growing conscience. 
His proper and noblest attributes are seli^govemment, 
jelf-reverence, energy of thought, energy in choosing 
;he right and the good, energy in casting off all other 
lominion. He was created for empire in his own 
)reast, and wo, wo to them who would pluck firom him 
his sceptre I A mind, inspired by God with reason and 
conscience, and capable, through these endowments, of 
)rogress in truth and duty, is a sacred thing; more 
lacred than temples made with hands, or even than this 
lutward universe. It is of nobler lineage than that of 
vhich human aristocracy makes its boast. It bears the 
ineaments of a Divine Parent It has not only a phy- 
lical, but moral connexion with the Supreme Being. 
Fhroiigh its self-determining power, it is accountable 
or its deeds, and for whatever it becomes. Respon- 
(ibility, that which above all things makes existence 
(olemn, is laid upon it. Its great end is to conform it- 
(elf, by its own energy, and by spiritual succours which 
ts own prayers and fsdthfulness secure, to that perfection 
)f wisdom and goodness, of which God is the original 
ind source, which shines upon us firom the whole out- 
ward world, but of which the intelligent soul is a truer 
'ecipient and a brighter image even than the sun with 
ill his splendours. From these views we learn, that no 
>utrage, no injury, can equal that which is perpetrated 
)y him, who would break down and subjugate the hu- 
man mind; who would rob men of self-reverence; who 
irould bring them to stand more in awe of outward 
authority, than of reason and conscience in their own 
souls; who would make himself a standard and law fi)r 
bis race, and shape, by force or terror, the firee spirits 
of others after his own judgment and will. 
All excellence, whether intellectual or moTttl, \ii« 
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Yolves, as its essential elements, freedom, energy, ind 
moral independence; so that the inyader of these, li^ 
ther from the throne or the pulpit, invades the moit 
sacred interest of the human race. Intellectual excel- 
lence implies and requires these. This does not oonnit 
in passive assent eren to the highest truths; or in tbe 
most extensive stores of knowledge acquired by an iin- 
plicit faith, and lodged in the inert memory, tt lies in 
force, freshness, and independonce of thoughts anjd is 
most conspicuously manifested by him who, loving truth 
supremely, seeks it resolutely, follows the liffht without 
fear, and modifies the views of others by me patient, 
strenuous exercise of his own faculties. To a man thus 
intellectually free, truth is not, what it is to passive 
multitude, a foreign substance, dormant, lifeless, fruit- 
less; but penetrating, prolific, full of vitality, tfnd minis- 
tering to the health and expansion of the soul. And 
what we have sidd of intellectual excellence is still move 
true of moral This has its foundation and root in 
freedom, and cannot exist a moment without it. The 
very idea of virtue is, that it is a free act, the product 
or result of the mind's self-determining power. It is 
not good feeling, infused by nature or caught by sym- 
pathy; nor is it good conduct into which we have sUdEden 
through imitation, or which has been forced upon us by 
another's will. We ourselves are its authors in a hifln 
and peculiar sense. We indeed depend on God for 
virtue; for our capacity of moral action is wholly his gift 
and inspiration, and without his perpetual aid this <»• 
pacity would avul nothing. But his aid is not compul- 
sion. He respects, he cannot violate, that moral freeoom 
which is his richest gift. To the individual, the decirion 
of his own character is left. He has more than kinoly 
power in his own soul. Let him never resign it Let 
none dare to interfere with it. Virtue is self-domioiQii, 
or, what is the same thing, it is self-subjection to the 
principle of duty, that highest law in the soul. If thate 
views of intellectual and moral excellence be juBt, 
then to invade men*s freedom is to aim the deacUiest 
blow at their honour and happiness; and. their woist 
foe is he who fetters their reason, who makes his will 
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their law, who makes them tools, echoes, copies of 
himself. 

Perhaps it mtaj be objected to the representation of 
virtue as consisting in self-dominion, that the Scriptures 
speak of it as consisting in obedience to God. But 
these are perfectly compatible and harmonious yiews; 
for* genuine obedience to God is the free choice and 
adoption of a law, the great principles of which our own 
minds approve, and our own consciences bind on us; 
which is not an arbitrary ii\junction, but an emanation 
and expression of the Divine Mind; and which is in- 
tended throughout to give energy, dignity, and enlarge- 
ment to our best powers. He, and he only, obeys 
God virtuously and acceptably, who reverences lignt, 
not power; wno has chosen rectitude as his supreme 
rule; who sees and reveres in God the fulness and 
brightness of moral excellence, and who sees in obedi- 
ence the progress and perfection of his own nature. 
That subjection to the Deity, which, we fear, is too 
common, in which the mind surrenders itself to mere 
power and will, is anything but virtue. We fear that it 
IS disloyalty to that moral principle, which is ever to be 
reverenced as God's vicegerent m the rational soul. 

Perhaps some may fear, that, in our zeal for the free- 
dom and independence of the individual mind, we un- 
settle government, and almost imply that it is a wrong. 
Far from it. We hold government to be an essenUal 
means of our intellectual and moral education, and 
would strengthen it by pointing out its legitimate func- 
tions. Government, as far as it is rightful, is the guardian 
and friend of freedom, so that in exalting the one we 
enforce the other. The highest aim of sJl authority is 
to confer liberty. This is true of domestic rule. The 
great, we may say the single object of parental govern- 
ment, of a vnse. and virtuous education, is, to give the 
child the fullest use. of his own powers; to give him in- 
ward force; to train him up to govern himself. The 
same is true of the authority of Jesus Christ. He came, 
indeed, to rule> mankind; but to rule them, not by ar- 
bitrary statutesr not by force and menace, not by mere 
^fidU, but by setting before them, in precept and life, 
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those ererlasting rules of rectitude, which Hearen obejB, 
and of which every soul contains the living germs. 
He came to exert a moral power; to reign by toe mani- 
festation of celestial virtues; to awaken the energy of 
holy purpose in the free mind. He came to puUish 
liberty to the' captives; to open the prison door; to 
break the power of the passions; to break the yoke of 
a ceremonial religion wnich had been imposed in the 
childhood of the race; to exalt us to a manly homage 
and obedience of our Creator. Of civil government, 
too, the great end is to secure freedom. Its proper, 
and highest function is, to watch oyer the liberties of 
each and all, and to open to a community the widest 
field for all its powers. Its very chains and prisons 
have the general freedom for their aim. They are just, 
only when used to curb oppression and wrong; to disarm 
him who has a tyrant's heart, if not a tyrant's power, 
who wars against others' rights, who, by invading pro- 
perty or life, would substitute force for the reign of equal 
laws. Freedom, we repeat it, is the end of government 
To exalt men to self-rule is the end of all other rule, 
and he who would fasten on them his arbitrary will » 
their worst foe. 

We have aimed to show the guilt of the love of power 
and dominion, by showing the ruin which it brings on 
the mind, by enlarging on the preciousness of that in- 
ward freedom which it invades and destroys. To us, this 
view is the most impressive; but the guilt of this passion 
may also be decerned, and by some more clearly, in its 
outward influences; in the desolation, bloodshed, and 
wo, of which it is the perpetual cause. We owe to it 
almost all the miseries of war. To spread the sway of 
one or a few, thousands and millions have been turned 
into machines under the name of soldiers, armed with 
instruments of destruction, and then sent to reduce 
others to their own lot by fear and pain, by fire and 
sword, by butchery and pillage. And is it light guilt, 
to array man against his brother; to make murder the 
trade of thousands; to drench the earth with human 
blood; to turn it into a desert; to scatter families like 
chaff; to make mothers widows, and children orpham; 
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and to do all this for the purpose of spreading a still 
gloomier desolation, for the purpose of subjugating 
men's souls, turning them into base parasites, extorting 
from them a degrading homage, humbling them in their 
own eyes, and breaking them to servility as the chief 
dut^ of life? When the passion for power succeeds, 
as It generaUj has done, m establishing despotism, it 
seems to make even civilisation a doubtful gooct. Whilst 
the monarch and his court are abandoned to a wasteful 
luxury, the peasantry, rooted to the soil and doomed 
to a perpetual round of labours, are raised but little 
above the brute. There are parts of Europe — Christian 
Europe — in which the peasant, through whose sweat 
kings and nobles riot in plenty, seems to enjoy less, 
' on the whole, than the untamed Indian of our forests. 
Chained to one spot, living on the cheapest vegetables, 
sometimes unable to buy salt to season his coarse fare, 
seldom or never tasting animal food, having for his 
shelter a mud-wallcd hut floored with earth or stone, 
and subjected equally with the brute to the rule of a 
superior, he seems to us to partake less of animal, intel- 
lectual, and moral pleasures, than the free wanderer of 
the woods, whose steps no man fetters; whose wigwam no 
tyrant violates; whose chief toil is hunting, that noblest 
of sports; who feasts on the deer, that most luxurious of 
viands; to whom streams, as well as woods, pay tribute; 
whose adventurous life gives sagacity; and m whom 
peril nourishes courage and self-command. We are no 
advocates for savage life. We know that its boasted 
freedom is a delusion. The single fact that human 
nature in this wild state makes no progress, is proof 
enough that it wants true liberty. We mean only to say 
that man in the hands of despotism, is sometimes de- 
graded below the savage; that it were better for him to 
be lawless, than to live under lawless sway. 

It is the part of Christians to look on the passion for 
power and dominion with strong abhorrence; for it is 
singularly hostile to the genius of their religion. Jesus 
Christ always condemned it. One of the striking marks 
of his moral greatness, and of the orimnality of his 
character, was, that he held no fellowsnip and made 
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no compromise with this universal spirit of his age, but 
withstood it in every form. He found the Jews in- 
toxicating' themselves with dreams of empire. Of the 
prophecies relating to the Messiah, the most familiar 
and dear to them, were those which annonoced him as 
a conqueror, and which were construed by their woild- 
liness into a promise of triumphs to the people from 
whom he was to spring. Even the chosen disciples of 
Jesus looked to him for this good. " To sit on his 
right hand and on his left,** or, in other words, to hold 
the most commanding stations in his kingdom, was not 
only their lurking wish, but their open and importunate 
request. But there was no passion on which Jesus 
frowned more severely than on this. He taught, that 
to be g^eat in his kingdom, men must serve, instead oF 
ruling their brethren. He placed among them a child 
as an emblem of the humility of his religion. His 
most terrible rebukes fell on the lordly, aspirine Phari- 
see. In his own person, he was mild and condescend- 
ing, exacting no personal service, living with his dis- 
ciples as a friend, sharing their wants, sleeping in their 
fishing-boat, and even washing their feet; and in all 
this, he expressly proposed himself to them as a pat- 
tern, knowing well, that the last triumph of disinterest- 
edness is to forget our own superiority, in our sym- 
pathy, solicitude, tenderness, respect, and self^lenvinff 
zeal for those who are below us. We cannot indeea 
wonder that the lust of power should be encountered by 
the sternest rebukes and menace of Christianity , because 
it wages open war with the great end of this religion, 
which is the elevation of the human mind. No corrop- 
tion of this religion is more palpable and more enormooi, 
than that which turns it into an instrument of dominion, 
and which makes it teach, that man's primary duty is 
to give himself a passive material into the hands of his 
minister, priest, or king. 

The subject which we now discuss is one in which all 
nations have an interest, and especially our own; and 
we should fail of our main purpose, were we not to 
lead our readers to apply it to ourselves. The passion 
for ruling, though most completely developed in despot- 
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isms, ifl confined to no forms of government. It is the 
chief peril of firee states, the natural enemj of free 
institutions. It aeitates our own country, and still 
throws an uncertainty over the great experiment we 
are making here in behalf of liberty. We will try, then, 
in a few words, to expose its influences and aangers, 
and to abate that zeal with which a partidpation in of- 
fice and power is sought among ourselves. 

It is tne distinction of republican institutions, that 
whilst they compel the passion for power to moderate 
its pretensions, and to satisfy itself with more limited 
gratifications, they tend to spread it more widely 
through the community, and to make it a universal 
principle. The doors of office being opened to all, 
crowds bum to rush in. A thousand hands are stretched 
out to grasp the reins which are denied to none. Per- 
haps in this boasted and boasting land of liberty, not 
a few, if called to state the chief good of a republic, 
would place it in this; that every man is eligible to 
every office, and that the highest places of power and 
trust are prizes for universal competition. The superi- 
ority attributed by many to our institutions, is, not that 
they secure the greatest freedom, but give every man 
a chance of ruling; not that they reduce the power of 
government within the narrowest limits which tte «>fety 
of the state admits, but throw it into as many hands as 
possible. The despot's great crime is thought to be, 
that he keeps the delight of dominion to himself, that 
he makes a monopoly of it; whilst our more generous 
institutions, by breaking it into parcels, and inviting 
the multitude to scramble for it, spread this joy more 
widely. The result is, that political ambition infects 
our country, and generates a feverish restlessness and 
discontent, which, to the monarchist,^ may seem more 
than a balance for our forms of liberty. The spirit of 
intrigue, which in absolute governments is confined to 
courts, walks abroad thrmi^ the land; and as indivi- 
duals can accomplish no political purposes single-handed, 
they band themselves into parties, ostensibljr framed 
for public ends, but aiming only at the aoouisitioa of 
power. The jnominal sovereign, that is» the peofile. 
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like all other soTeretgns, is courted and flattered, and 
told that it can do no wrong. Its pride is jpampered, 
its passions inflamed, its prejudices made inTeterate. 
Suen are the processes, bj which other republics haye 
been subverted, and he must be blind who cannot trace 
them among ourselves. We mean not to exaggerate 
our dangers. We rejoice to know, that the improve- 
ments of society oppose many checks to the love of 
power. But every wise man, who sees its workings, 
must dread it as our chief foe. 

This passion derives strength and vehemence in onr 
country, from the common idea that poliUcal power is 
the highest prize which society has to offer. We know 
not a more general delusion, nor is it the least danger- 
ous. Instilled, as it is, in our youth, it gives infinite 
excitement to political ambition. It turns the active 
talent of the country to public station as the supreme 
good, and makes it restless, intriguing, and unprinci- 
pled. It calls out hosts of selfish competitors for com- 
paratively few places, and encourages a bold, unblush- 
ing pursuit of personal elevation, which a just moral 
sense and self-respect in the community would firown 
upon and cover with shame. This prejudice has come 
down from past ages, and is one of their worst bequests. 
To govern others has always been thought the highest 
function on earth. We have a remarkable proof of the 
strength and pernicious influence of this persuasion, in 
the manner in which history has been written. Who 
fill the page of history? Political and military leaders, 
who have lived for one end, to subdue and govern their 
feUow-beings. These occupy the foreground, and the 
people, the human race, awindle into insignificance^ 
and are almost lost behind their masters. The prqper 
and noblest object of history, is, to record the vicisfflh 
tudes of society, its spirit in different ages, the causes 
which have determined its progress and decline, and 
especially the manifestations and growth of its highest 
attributes and interests, of intelligence, of the religions 
principle, of moral sentiment, of the elegant and useM 
arts, of the triumphs of man over nature and himselll 
Instead of this, we have records of men in power, often 
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w<eak, oftener wicked, who did little or nothing for the 
advancement of their age, who were in no sense its re- 
presentatives, whom the accident of birth perhaps raised 
to influence. We have the quarrels of courtiers, the 
intrigues of cabinets, sieges and battles, royal births and 
deal£s, and the secrets of a palace, that sink of lewdness 
and corruption. These are the staples of history. The 
inventions of printing, of gunpowder, and the marinei's 
compass, were too mean ansdrs for history to trace. 
She was bowing before kings and warriors. She had 
volumes for the plots and quarrels of Leicester and Es- 
sex in the reign of Elizabeth, but not a pago for Shak- 
speare; and if Bacon had not filled an office, she would 
hardly have recorded his name, in her anxiety to pre- 
serve the deeds and sayings of that Solomon of his age, 
James the First! 

We have spoken of the supreme importance which is 
attached to rulers and government, as a prejudice; and 
we think that something may be done towards abat- 
ing the passion for power, by placing this thought in a 
dearer light. It seems to us not very difficult to show, 
that to govern men is not so high a sphere of action 
as has been commonl^r supposed, and that those who 
have obtained this dignity, have usurped a place beyond 
their due in history and men's minds. We apprehend, 
mdeed, that we are not alone in this opinion; that a 
change of sentiment on this subject has commenced and 
must go on; that men are learning, that there are high- 
er sources of happiness and more important agents in 
human affiurs than political rule. It is one mark of the 
progress of society, that it brings down the public man 
and raises the private one. It throws power into the 
hands of untitled individuals, and spreads it throii^h all 
orders of the community. It multiplies and distributes 
freely means of extensive influence, and opens new 
channels, by which the gifted mind, in whatever rank 
or condition, may communicate itself far and wide. 
Through the difiusion of education and printing, a pri- 
vate man may now speak to multitudes, incomparably 
more numerous than ancient or modem eloquence ever 
electrified in the popular assembly or the hall of legifl- 
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ladon. By these iostruments, troth i» asserthig her 
sovereignty oyer nations, without the help of rank, o^ 
fice, or sword; and her faithful ministers will become 
more and more the lawgivers of the world. 

We mean not to deny, we steadily affirm, that gov- 
ernment is a g^at good, and essential to human happi- 
ness; but it does its good chiefly by a negative influence, 
by repressing injustice and crime, by securing property 
from mvasion, and thus removing obstructions to the free 
exercise of human powers. It confers little positive 
benefit Its office is, not to confer happiness, but to 
give men opportunity to work out happmess for them- 
selves. Grovemment resembles the wall which sur- 
rounds our lands; a needful protection, but rearing no 
harvests, ripening no fruits. It is the individual who 
must choose whether the enclosure shall be a paradise 
or a waste. How little positive good can government 
confer? It does not till our fields, build our houses, 
weave the ties which bind us to our families, give dis- 
interestedness to the heart, or energy to the intellect 
and will. All our great interests are left to ourselves; 
and governments, when they have interfered with them, 
have obstructed, much more than advanced them. For 
example, they have taken religion into their keeping 
only to disfigure it. So, education, in their hands^ has 
generally become a propagator of servile maxims, and 
an upholder of antiquated errors. In like manner, thev 
have paralysed trade by their nursing care, and multH 

glied poverty by expedients for its relief. Government 
as almost always been a barrier against which intel- 
lect has had to struggle; and society has made its chief 
progress by the minds of private individuals, who have 
outstrippea their rulers, and gradually shamed them 
into truth and wisdom. 

Virtue and intelligence are the great interests of a 
community, including all others, and worth all others; 
and the noblest agency is that by which they are ad- 
vanced. Now we apprehend, that political power if 
not the most effectual instrument for their promotion; 
and accordingly, we doubt whether government is the 
only or highest sphere for superior minds. Virtue^ firom 
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8 yery nature, canuot be a product of what may l>e 
ailed the direct operation ot government; that la, of 
sgislation. Laws may repress crime. Their office is 
> erect prisons for violence and fraud. But moral and 
3ligious worth, dignity of character, loftiness of senti- 
lent, all that makes man a blessing to himself and 
>ciet7, lies beyond their province. Virtue is of the 
)ul, where laws cannot penetrate. Excellence b some- 
iing too refined, spiritual, celestial, to be produced by 
le coarse machinery of government. Human legisla- 
on addresses itself to self-love, and works by outward 
>rce. Its chief instrument is punishment. It cannot 
)uch the springs of virtuous feelings, of great and good 
eeds. Accordingly, rulers, with all their imagined omp 
ipotence, do not dream of enjoining by statute, philan- 
uropy, gratitude, devout sentiment, magnanimity, and 
iirity of thought. Virtue is too high a concern for 
jyemment. It is an inspiration of God, not a creature 
;" law; and the agents whom God chiefly honours in its 
romotion, are those who, through experience, as well 
) meditation, have risen to generous conceptions of it, 
ad who show it forth, not in empty eulogies, but in 
le language of deep conviction, and in lives of purity. 
Government, then, does little to advance the chief in- 
^rest of human nature by its direct agency; and what 
lall we say of its indirect? Here we wish not to 
Send; but we must be allowed to use that plainness of 
peech which becomes Christians and freemen. We 
o fear, then, that the indirect influence of government 
\ on the whole adverse to virtue; and in saying this, 
^e do not speak of other countries, or of difierent poli- 
cal institutions from our own. We do not mean to 
siy, what all around us would echo, that monarchy cor- 
iipts a state, that the air of a court reeks with infec- 
.on, and taints the higher classes with a licentiousness 
rhich descends to their inferiors. We speak of govem- 
lent at home; and we ask wise men to say, whether 
; ministers most to vice or virtue. We fear, that here, 
8 elsewhere, political power is of corrupting tendency; 
nd that, generally speaking, public men are not the 
M)6t effectual teachers of truth, disinterestedness, and 
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incomiptible iDtegrity to the people. An error pre?ails 
in relation to political concerns, which necessarily makes 
civil institutions demoralizing. It is deeply rooted, the 
growth of ages. We refer to the belief, that public 
men are absolved in a measure from the everlasting and 
immutable obligations of morality; that political power 
is a prize, which justiBcs arts and compliances that 
would be scorned in private life; that management,- in- 
trigue, hollow pretensions, and appeals to base passions, 
deserve slight rebuke when employed to compass poli- 
tical ends. Accordingly, the laws of truth, justice, and 
philanthropy, have seldom been applied to public as to 
private concerns. Even those individuals, who have 
come to fro\^7i indignantly on the machinations, the 
office-seeking, and the sacrifices to popularity, which 
disgrace our internal condition, are disposed to acquiesce 
in a crooked or ungenerous policy towards foreign 
nations, by which great advantages may accrue to their 
own country. Now the great truth on which the cause 
of virtue rests, is, that rectitude is an eternal, unalter- 
able, and universal law, binding at once heaven and 
earth, the perfection of God's character, and the har- 
mony and happiness of the rational creation; and in 
proportion as political institutions unsettle this great 
conviction — in proportion as they teach, that truth, 
justice, and philanthropy are local, partial obligations, 
claiming homage from the weak, but shrinking before 
the powerful — in proportion as they thus insult the aw- 
fiil and inviolable majesty of the Eternal Law — in the 
same proportion they undermine the very foundation of 
a people's virtue. 

In regard to the other great interest of the commu- 
nity, its intelligence, government may do much good 
by a direct influence; that is, by instituting schools or 
appropriating revenue for the instruction of the poorer 
classes. Whether it would do wisely in assuming to 
itsel( or in taking from individuals, the provision and 
care of higher literary institutions, is a question not 
easily determined. But no one will doubt, that it is a 
noble function, to assist and develope the intellect in 
those classes of the community, whose hard condition 
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exposes them to a merely animal existence. Still the 
agency of gOYernment in regard to knowledge, is neces* 
sarily superficial and narrow. The great sources of in- 
tellectual power and progress to a people, are its strong 
and original thinkers, be they found where they may. 
Government cannot, and does not, extend the bounds 
of knowledge; cannot make experiments in the labora^- 
tory, explore the laws of animal or vegetable nature, or 
establish the principles of criticism, morals, and religion. 
The energy which is to carry forward the intellect of a 
people, belongs chiefly to private individuals, who de- 
vote themselves to lonely thought, who worship truth, 
who originate the views demanded by their age, who 
help us to throw off the yoke of established prejudices, 
who improve old modes of education or invent better. 
It is true that great men at the head of affairs, may, and 
often do, contribute much to the growth of a nation's 
mind. But it too often happens that their station ob- 
structs rather than aids their usefulness. Their 'con- 
nexion with a party, and the habit of viewing subjects in 
reference to personsd aggrandizement, too often obscure 
the noblest intellects, and convert into patrons of narrow 
views and temporary interests, those, ^ho, in other con- 
ditions, would nave been the liehts of their age, and the 
propagators of everlasting truth. From these views of 
the limited influence of government on the most pre- 
cious interests of society, we learn that political power 
is not the noblest power, and that, in the progress of 
inteUigence, it will cease to be coveted as the chief and 
most honourable distinction on earth. 

If we pass now to the consideration of that interest, 
over which government is expected chiefly to watch, 
and on which it is most competent to act with power, 
we shall not arrive at a result very different from what 
we have just expressed. We refer to property, or 
wealth. That the influence of political institutions oa 
this great concern is important, inestimable, we mean 
not to deny. But as we have already suggested, it is 
chiefly negative. Government enriches a people by 
removing obstructions to their powers, by defending 
them from wrong, and thus giving them opportunity \x^ 

K 
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enrich themselyes. GoTernraent is not the Bpring of 
the wealth of nations, but their own Bagacity, industry, 
enterprise, and force of character. To leave a people 
to themselves, is generally the best service their mien 
can render. Time was, when sovereigns fixed prices 
and wages, regulated industry and expense, and imar 
gined that a nation would starve and perish, if it were 
not guided and guarded like an infant. But we have 
learned, that men are their own best guardians, that 
property is safest under its owner*s care, and that 
generally speaking, even great enterprises can better be 
accomplished by the voluntary association of individuals, 
than by the state. Indeed, we are met at every stage 
of this discussion by the truth, that political power is 
a weak engine compared with individual intelligence, 
virtue, and effort; and we are the more anxious to en- 
force this truth, because, through an extravagant esti- 
mate of government, men are apt to expect from it 
what they must do for themselves, and to throw upoA 
it the blame which belongs to their own feebleness and 
improvidence. The great hope of society, is individual 
character. Civilisation and political institutions are 
themselves sources of not a few evils, which nothing 
but the intellectual and moral energy of the private dti- 
zen can avert or relieve. Such, for example, are the 
monstrous inequalities of property, the sad contrasts of 
condition, which disfigure a large city; which laws cre- 
ate and cannot remove; which can only be mitigated 
and diminished by a principle of moral restraint in the 
poorer classes, and by a wise beneficence in the rich. ' 
The great lesson for men to learn, is, that their happi- 
ness is in their own hands; that it is to be wrought out 
by their own faithfulness to God and conscience; that 
no outward institutions can supply the place of inward 
principle, of moral energy, whilst this can go fieir to 
supply the place of almost every outward aid. 

Our remarks will show that our estimate of political 
institutions, is more moderate than the prevalent one^ 
and that we regard the power, for which ambition has 
woven so many plots' and shed so much blood, as des- 
tined to occupy a more and more narrow space, amongp 
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the means of usefulness and distinction. There is, 
however, one branch of goyemment, which we hold in 
high veneration, which we account an unspeakable 
blessing, and which, for the world, we woidd not say a 
word to disparage; and we are the more disposed to 
speak of it, because its relative importance seems to us 
little understood. We refer to the Judiciary, a depart- 
ment worth all others in the state. Whilst politicians 
expend their zeal on transient interests, whicn perhaps 
derive their chief importance from their connexion with 
a party, it is the province of the Judge to apply those 
solemn and universal laws of rectitude, on which the 
security, industry, and prosperity of the individual and 
the state essentially aepend. From his tribunal, as 
from a sacred oracle, go forth the responses of jusUce. 
To us there is nothing in the whole fabric of civil insti-. 
tutions so interesting and imposing, as this impartial 
and authoritative exposition of the principles of moral 
legislation. The administration of justice in this coun- 
try, where the Judge, without a guard, without a sol- 
dier, without pomp, decides upon the dearest interests 
of the citizen, trusting chiefly to the moral sentiment 
of the community for the execution of his decfees, is 
the most beautiful and encouraging aspect under which 
our government can be viewed. W6 repeat it, there is 
nothing in public affairs so venerable as the voice of 
Justice, spestking through her delegated ministers, reach- 
ing and subduing the high as well as the low, setting 
a defence around the splendid mansion of wealth ana 
the lowly hut of poverty, repressing wrong, vindicating 
innocence, humbling the oppressor, and publishing the 
rights of human nature to every human being. We 
confess, that we often turn with pain and humiliation 
from the hall of Congress where we see the legislator 
forgetting the majesty of his function, forgetting his re-' 
lation to a vast and growing community, and sacrificing 
to his party or to himself the public weal; and it com- 
forts us to turn to the court of justice, where the dispen- 
ser of the laws, shutting his ear against all solicitations 
of friendship or interest, dissolving for a time every 
private tie, forgetting public opinion, and wilb&laix^<g 
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public feeling, asks only what is right. To our couits, 
the resorts and refuge of weakness and innocence, ire 
look with hope and joy. We boast, with a irirtuous 
pride, that no breath of corruption has as yet tainted 
their pure air. To this department of government, ve 
cannot ascribe too much importance. Over this, yre 
cannot watch too jealouslv. Every encroachment on 
its independence we should resent, and repel, as the 
chief wrong -our country can sustain. Wo, wo to the 
impious hand, which would shake this most sacred and 
precious column of the social edifice. 

In the remarks which we have now submitted to our 
readers, we have treated of great topics, if not worthily, 
yet, we trust, with a pure purpose. We have aimed to 
expose the passion for dominion, the desire of ruling 
mankind. We have laboured to show the superiority 
of moral power and influence to that sway which has 
for ages been seized with eager and bloodv hands. We 
have laboured to hold up to unmeasurea r^robation, 
him who would establish an empire of brute rorce over 
rational beings. We have laboured to hold forth, as the 
enemy of his race, the man, who, in any way, would 
fetter the human mind, and subject other wills to his own. 
In a word, we have desired to awaken others and om^ 
selves, to a just self-reverence, to the free use and ex- 
pansion of our highest powers, and expedaUy to that 
moral force, that energy of holy, virtuous purpose, with- 
out which we are slaves amidst the freest institntioDS. 
Better gifts than these we cannot supplicate from God; 
nor can we consecrate our lives to nobler acquisitioas. 
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We perform a yery gratiMng duty, in introdociitt 
.nd recommending to our readers the book which stancb 
t the head of this article. An attractive and quicken- 
Qg work on practical religion we regard as a valuable 
Gcession to our literature. Indeed anythiog written 
nth power on Christian morals and theology is most 
relcome. It is too true, and a sad truth* that religions 
ooks are pre-eminently dull. If we wished to impoy- 
rish a man's intellect, we could devise few means more 
ffectual, than to confine him to what is called a coune 
f theological reading. The very subject, to which, 
.bove all others, the writer should bring his whole 
trength of thought and feeling, which allies itself to 
ur noblest faculties, to which reason, imagination, taste, 
nd genius should consecrate their noblest efforts, is of 
11 subjects treated most weakly, tamely, and with least 
.ttraction. Of course there are splendid exceptions, 
>ut we speak of the immense miyority of theological 
»ooks. ft is wonderful how men can think and write 
ipon religion to so little effect. That a theme so vast, 
o sublime as Christianity, embracing God and man, 
iarth and heaven, time and eternity, connected inti^ 
(lately with all human history, derivmg lights from all 
luman experience, admitting application to the ^Wi^ft 
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of human life, and proposing as its great end the eve^ 
lasting progress of the soul — that such a subject should 
be treated so monotonously as to be proverbially duU, 
that its professed explorers shoidd be able to plant their 
footsteps so exactly in the track of their predecessors, 
that the boundlessness of the field should so seldom 
tempt an adventurous spirit from the beaten way, is 
wonderful, and might seem a miracle to a man unac- 
quainted with the vassalage which has broken down the 
mind in the department of religion. It is true, that 
those who write on this topic are accustomed to call 
it sublime; but they make its sublimity cold and barren, 
like that of mountain-tops wrapped in everlasting snows. 
We write this, not in severity, but in sorrow of heart; 
for we despair of any great progress of the human 
character or of society, until the energies of the nund 
shall be bent, as they seldom have been, on those most 
important subjects and interests of the human mind, 
morals and religion. 

As a striking proof of the poverty of reli^ous litera- 
ture, and of the general barrenness of the intellect' when 
employed in this field, we may refer to the small amount 
of original and productive thought in the English church 
since the days of Barrow and Taylor. Could our voice 
be heard in England, we would ask impartial and gifted 
men, more familiar with their country's history than 
ourselves, to solve the problem, how a Protestant Estab- 
lishment, so munificently endowed with the means of 
improvement, should have done so little, in so long a 
period, for Christianity, should have produced so few 
books to interest the higher order of minds? Let not 
these remarks be misunderstood, as if we were wanting 
in respect and gratitude to a church, which, with all its 
defects, has been the bulwark of Protestantism, which 
has been illustrated by the piety and virtues of such 
men as Bishops Wilson, Berkeley, and Heber, and in 
which have sprung up so many institutions, consecrated 
to humanity, and to the diffusion of the Christian faith. 
We mean not to deny it the honour of having fostered 
talent in various forms and directions. Among the 
English clergy we find profound and elegant scholaTS; 
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^e find the names of those giants in ancient learning, 
Bentley and Parr; and a crowd of proficients in polite 
iteratore, of whom Hurd and Jortin are honourable re- 
)resentatives. We speak only of the deficiency of their 
contributions to moral and religious science. With the 
exception of Clarke and Butler, we could not easily 
lame any of the Establishment, since the time aboTO 
ipecified, who have decidedly carried forward the human 
ntellect. The latter of these is indeed a great name, 
lotwithstanding the alleged obscurities of his style, and 
worthy to be enrolled among the master spirits of the 
luman race. In regard to commentators, whose func- 
ion, as commonly executed, holds a second rank in the- 
ilogy, the English church, since the time of Hammond, 
las produced none of much value, except Bishop Pearce. 
Ve presume that she will not lay claim to the heretical 
jocke, who carried into the interpretation of the Scrip- 
ures the same force of thought, as into the philosophy 
)f the mind; or to Whitby, whose strenuous Arminian- 
jm, as Orthodoxy would reproachinglv say, tapered off 
[ito that most suspicious form of Chnstianity, Unitari- 
.nism. We have not yet named two of the most illus* 
rious intellectual chiefs of the church, Warburton and 
lorsley. Their great powers we most readily own; 
lut Warburton is generally acknowledged to have 
irasted his mind, and has left no impression of himself 
•n later times; whilst Horsley, though he has given us 
triking, if not judicious, sermons, in a style of unusual 
'igour, cannot be said to have communicated, in anjr 
espect, a new impulse to thought, and in Biblical criti- 
!ism, to which he was zealously devoted, he is one of 
he last authorities on which a sound mind would lean. 
To Bishops Lowth and Sherlock we cheerfully acknow- 
edge our obligations; and we question whether the lat- 
er has even yet received his due praise. We have not 
brgotten, though we have not named, Tillotson, Seeker, 
ind Porteus. They are all worthy of remembrance, 
especially Seeker, the clear and wise expounder of Chris- 
ian ethics; but they added little or nothing to the stock 
vhich they received. It may be thought, that we have 
lot been just to the Establishment, in passing ovet P^^. 
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He has our sincere admiration. On one great topic, 
which indeed has been worthily treated by many of the 
clergy, we mean that of Christian evidence, he has shed 
new light. By felicity of arrangement and illustratioiii 
he has giren an air of novelty to old arguments, whilst 
he has strengthened his cause by important original 
proofs. His Hor<B Paulirus is one of the few boob 
destined to live. Paley saw what he did see, through 
an atmosphere of light. He seized on the strong points 
of his subject with an intuitive sagacity, and has given 
his clear, bright thoughts, in a style which has made 
them the property of his readers almost as perfectly as 
they were his own. In what then did he fail? We 
have said, that he was characterised by the distinctness 
of his vision. He was not, we think, equally remark- 
able for its extent. He was popular, rather than phOo- 
sophicaL He was deficient in that intellectqal thirst, 
which is a chief element of the philosophical spirit. He 
had no irrepressible desire to sound the depths of his 
own nature, or to ascend to wide and all-reconciling 
views of the works and ways of God. Moral philoso- 
phy he carried backward; nor had he higher cisdms in 
religious, than in ethical science. His sermons are 
worthy of all praise, not indeed for their power over 
the heart, but for their plain and strong expositions of 
duty, and their awakening appeals to the conscience. 

We leave this topic with observing, that in the noblest 
branch of history, we mean Christian or ecclesiastical 
history, the English church has not furnished a single 
distinguished name. We have one mournful and de> 
cisive proof of this deficiency. The vast majority of 
English readers learn what they know of the prog^ress 
and fortunes of their religion, from its foe and insulter, 
from Gibbon, the apostle of unbelief. The history of 
Christianity, the most important and sublime theme in 
this province of literature, has as yet found no writer 
to do it justice, none to be compared with the g^at 
names in civil history. The mightiest revolution in the 
records of our race remains to be worthily told. We 
doubt indeed, whether the true character, style, and ex- 
tent of the work which is needed, are as yet.compre- 
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tended. That the same rigorous impartialitj, the same 
pint of philosophical, research into causes and effects, 
s to be carried into religious as into civil history, is im- 
>erfectly understood. The records of particular sects 
ind churches, instead of exhausting this great subject, 
ire perhaps subordinate parts. We want to know the 
preat conflict between Christianity and Heathenism, 
ind the action and reaction of these systems on one 
mother. We want to know the influences of Christi- 
nity on society, politics, manners, philosophy, and lit- 
rature, and the modifications which it has received in 
etum from all these mighty agents. We know not 
fhere history can find a nobler field for its graphic 
lowers, than in the chivalrous ages of Christianity; nor 
an it find in its whole range over the past, a subject 
D fitted, as the spread and fortunes of tnis religion, to 
s great end, which is, to throw light on the nature and 
owers of man, and to carry us deep into the human 
oul. When is this greatest and most lamentable chasm 
1 our literature to be supplied? 

We have cited the English church as a proof of the 
nproductiveness of the intellect in religion, and of the 
arrenness of theological literature. Had we time, we 
light find corroborations in other sects. In truth, a 
aralysing influence has been working mightily for ages 
1 the Christian world, and we ought not to wonder at 
3 results. Free action has been denied to the mind, 
nd fireedom is an essential condition of growth and 
ower. A fettered limb moves slowly and operates 
jebly. The spirit pines away in a prison; and jet to 
iar prison-walls round the mind has been the chief toil 
f ages. The mischiefs of this intellectual bondage, 
re as yet, we conceive, but imperfectly known, and 
eed to be set forth with a new eloquence. If, as we 
elieve, progress be the supreme law of the soul and 
le very aim of its creation, then no wrong can be 
iflictod on it so grievous, as to bind it down everlast- 
igly to a fixed, unvarying creed, especially if this creed 
3S framed in an age of darkness, crime, and political 
id religious strife. This tyranny is pre-eminently trea- 
m against human nature. If growth be the supreme 
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law and purpose of the mind, then the Teij truth which 
was suited to one age, may, if made the limit of futme 
ones, become a positive evil; just as the garment in 
which childhood sports with ease and joy, would irritate 
and deform the enlarging frame. God, haying framed 
the soul for expansion, has placed it in the midst of an 
unlimited universe to receive fresh impulses and im- 
pressions without end; and man, "dressed in a little 
brief authority,** would sever it from this sublime con- 
nexion, and would shape it after his own ignorance or 
narrow views. The eflfects are as necessary as they are 
mournful. The mind, in proportion as it is cut off from 
fr^e communication with nature, with revelation, with 
God, with itself, loses its life, just as the body droops 
when debarred from the fresh air and the cheenng lignt 
of heaven. Its vision is contracted, its energies blightedi 
its movement constrained. It finds health only in action. 
It is perfect, only in as far as it is self-formed. Let m 
not be misapprehended. We mean not to deny that 
the mind needs the aid of human instruction, from the 
cradle to the grave; but this it needs as a material to 
act upon, and not as a lesson to be mechanically leamecL 
The great aim of instruction should be to give the mind 
the consciousness and free use of its own powers. The 
less of instruction the better, if it only propose to en- 
gender a slavish dependence and an inert faith. The 
soul oflen owes its best acquisitions to itself. They come 
to it from glimpses of its own nature which it cannot 
trace to human teaching, from the whispers of a divine 
voice, from stirrings and aspirations of its own unfolding 
and unbounded energies, from the indistinct dawning of 
new truths, or from the sudden brightening of old truths, 
which, if left to act freely, work a mighty revolution 
within. Against these inspirations, if so they may be 
called, which belong to the individual, and which are 
perpetually bursting the limits of received ideas, the 
spirit of religious tyranny wages its chief and most un- 
relenting war. ^ It dreads nothing so much, as a mind 
in which these diviner motions manifest themselves in 
power. That it should have so succeeded in checking 
and stifling them, is one of the very mournful reflections 
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)rced on us by human history. We have here one great 
ause of the sterility of theological literature. Heligion,- 
y being imposed as a yoke, has subdued the facidties 
rhich it was meant to quicken; and, what is most wor- 
liy of remark, like all other yokes, it has often excited 

mad resistance, which has sought compensation for 
ast restraints in licentiousness, and disgraced the holy 
ame of freedom, by attaching it to impiety and shame- 
3ss excess. 

A great subject has led us far from our author. We 
2turn to him with pleasure. We welcome, as we have 
idd, a book from Fenelon; and we do so because, if 
ot a profound, he was an original thinker, and because, 
lougn a Catholic, he was essentially free. He wrote 
om his own mind, and seldom has a purer mind taber- 
acled in flesh. He professed to believe in an infallible 
durch; but he listened habitually to the voice of God 
ithin him, and speaks of this in language so strong, 
s to have given tne Quakers some plea for ranking him 
mong themselves. So little did he confine himself to 
stablished notions, that he drew upon himself the cen- 
ires of his church, and, like some other Christians 
hom we could name, has ever been charged with a 
sfined Deism. His works have the great charm of 
oming fresh from the soul. He wrote from experience, 
ud hence, though he often speaks a language which 
mst seem almost a foreign one to men of the world, 
et he always speaks in a tone of reality. That he has 
xcesses, we mean not to deny; but they are of a kind 
'hich we regard with more than indulgence, almost 
ith admiration. Common fanaticism we cannot away 
ith; for it is essentially vulgar, the working of animal 
assions, sometimes of sexual love, and oftener of earthly 
oabition. But when a pure mind errs, by aspiring after 
disinterestedness and purity not granted to our present 
ifant state, we almost reverence its errors; and still 
lore, we recognise in them an essential truth. They 
alv anticipate and claim too speedily the good for 
hich man was made. They are the misapprehensions 
' the inspired prophet, who hopes to see in his own 
ly, what he was appointed to promise to remoter ages. 
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Fenelon saw far into the human heart, and especially 
into the lurkings of self-love. He looked with a piercing 
eye through the disguises of sin. But he knew sin, not, 
as most men do, by bitter experience of its power, so 
much as by his knowledge and experience of virtue. 
Deformity was revealed to him by his refined percep- 
tions and intense love of moral beauty. The light, 
which he carried with him into the dark comers of the 
human heart, and by which he laid open its most hidden 
guilt, was that of celestial goodness. H^nce, though 
the severest of censors, he is the most pitying. Not a 
tone of asperity escapes him. He looks on human 
error with an angePs tenderness, with tears which an 
angel might shed, and thus reconciles and binds us to 
our race, at the very moment of revealing its corruptionB. 

That Fenelon's views of human nature were dark, too 
dark, we learn from almost every page of his writings; 
and at this we cannot wonder. He was early thrown 
into the very court, from which Rochefoucauld drew his 
celebrated Maxims, perhaps the spot, above all others 
on the face of the earth, distinguished and disgraced 
by selfishness, hypocrisy, and intrigue. When we think 
of Fenelon in the palace of Louis XI V. it reminds us 
of a seraph sent on a divine commission into the abodes 
of the lost; and when m'c recollect that in that atmos- 
phere he composed his Telemachus, we doubt whether 
the records of the world furnish stronger evidence of the 
power of a divine virtue, to turn temptation into glory 
and strength, and to make even crowned and prosperous 
vice a means of triumph and exaltation. Another cause 
of Fenelon's unjust views of human life, may be found, 
we think, in his profession. All professions tend to 
narrow and obscure the intellect, and none more than 
that of a priest. We know not indeed a nobler or more 
useful function, than that of the Christian minister; but 
superstitious notions and an imagined sanctity, have 
severed him more or less from his race, especially in a 
church which dooms him to celibacy, and from this un^ 
natural, insulated position, it is impossible for him to 
judge justly of his kind. We think, too, that Fenelon 
was led astray by a very common error of exalted minds. 
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Le applied too rigorous and Hnyarying a standard to 
16 multitude. He leaned to the error of expecting the 
;rength of manhood in the child, the harvest in seed- 
me. On this subject, above all others, we feel that 
e should speak cautiously. We know that there is a 
;nity towards human deficiencies full of danger; but 
lere'is, too, a severity far more common, and perhaps 
lore ruinous. Human nature, as ordinarily einibited, 
lerits rebuke; but whoever considers the sore trials, 
le thick darkness, the impetuous will, the strong pas- 
ons, under which man commences his moral probation, 
ill temper rebuke with pity and hope. There is a wis- 
3m, perhaps the rarest and sublimest attainment of the 
itellect, wnich is at once liberal and severe, indulgent 
id unbending; which makes merciful and equitable 
lowance for the innocent infirmities, the necessary 
Tors, the obstructions and temptations of human be- 
gs, and at the same time asserts the majesty of virtue, 
rcngthens the sense of accountableness, binds on us 
Jf-dcnial, and points upward, with a never-ceasing 
iportunity, to moral penection as the peat aim and 
ily happiness of the human soul. We will not say that 
enelon was a stranger to this broad, comprehensive 
isdom, but we cannot name it as his chief distinction. 
We have said that we welcome the book under con- 
deration, because it came from so pure and gifted a 
ind. We add, that we do not welcome it the less 
»r coming from a Catholic. Perhaps we prize it the 
lore; for we wish that Protestantism may grow wiser 
id more tolerant, and we know not a better teacher 
* these lessons than the character of Fenelon. Such a 
an is enough to place within the pale of our charity, 
le whole body to which he belonged. His virtue is 
x>ad enough to shield his whole church from that un- 
easured, unctistinguishing reprobation, with which Pro- 
rstant zeal has too often assailed it. Whoever remem- 
3rs, that the Catholic communion numbers in its ranks 
ore than one hundred millions of souls, probably more 
lan all other Christian churches toeether, must shudder 
; the sentence of proscription, wnich has sometimes 
een passed on this immense portion of human bein^. 
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It is time that greater justice were done to this ancient 
and wide-spread community. The Catholic church has 

Eroduced some of the greatest and best men that ever 
?ed; and this is proof enough of its possessing all the 
means of salvation. Who, that hears the tone of coih 
tempt in which it is sometimes named, would suspect 
that Charlemagne, Alfred, Raphael, Michael Angelo> 
Tasso, Bossuet, Pascal, Des Cartes, were Catholics? 
Some of the greatest names in arts and arms, on the 
throne and in the pulpit, were worn by Catholics. To 
come down to our own times, has not the metropolis of 
New England witnessed a sublime example of Christian 
virtue in a Catholic bishop? Who, among our religious 
teachers, would solicit a comparison between himself 
and the devoted Cheverus? This good man, whose 
virtues and talents have now raised him to high digni- 
ties in church and state, who now wears in his own 
country the joint honours of an archbishop and a peer> 
lived in the midst of us, devoting his days and nights, 
and his whole heart, to the service of a poor and unedu* 
catcd congregation. We saw him declining, in a great 
degree, the society of the cultivated and refined, that 
he might be the friend of the ignorant and friendless; 
leaving the circles of polished life, which be would have 
graced, for the meanest hovels; bearing, with a father's 
sympathy, the burdens and sorrows of his large spiritual 
family; charging himself alike with their temporal and 
spiritual concerns; and never discovering, by the faint- 
est indication, that he felt his fine mind degraded by 
his seemingly humble office. This good man, bent on 
his errands of mercy, was seen in our streets under the 
most burning sun of summer, and the fiercest storms of 
winter, as if armed against the elements by the power 
of charity. He has left us, but not to be forgotten. He 
enjoys among us what to such a man must be dearer 
than. fame. His name is cherished where the great of 
this world are unknown. It is pronounced with bless- 
ings, with grateful tears, with sighs for his return, in 
many an abode of sorrow and want; and how can we 
shut our hearts against this proof of the power of the 
Catholic religion to form good and great men? 
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These remarks, we trust, will not be perrerted. None 
i^ill suspect us of Catholic partialities. Of all Protes- 
tants, we have fewest sympatnies with the Romish church. 
We go farther than our brethren, in rejecting her mys- 
:eries, those monuments of human weakness; and as to 
iier claims to infallibility, we repel them with an indigna- 
:ion not to be understood by sects, which, calling them- 
jelves Protestant, renounce in words, but assert in prac- 
:ice, a Popish immunity from error, a Popish control 
Dver the faith of their brethren. To us, the spiritual 
tyranny of Popery is as detestable as oriental despotbm. 
When we look back on the history of Papal Rome, we 
}ee her, in the days of her power, stained with the blood 
of martyrs, gorged with rapine, drunk with luxury and 
crime. But what then? Is it righteous to involve a 
vfhole church in guilt, which, after all, belongs to a 
powerful few? Is it righteous to forget, that Protes- 
:antism too has blood on her robes? Is it righteous to 
forget, that Time, the greatest of reformers, has exerted 
bis silent, purifying power on the Catholic as well as 
on ourselves? Shall we refuse to see, and to own with 
joy, that Christianity, even under Papal corruptions, 
puts forth a divine power? that men cannot wholly spoil 
It of its celestial efficacy? that, even under its most 
disastrous eclipse, it still sheds beams to guide the soul 
to heaven? that there exists in human nature, when 
loyal to conscience, a power to neutralise error, and to 
select and incorporate with itself what is pure and en- 
nobling in the most incongruous system ? Shall we shut 
our eyes on the fact, that among the clergy of the Romish 
church, have risen up illustrious imitators of that mag- 
nanimous Apostle before whom Felix trembled; men 
who, in the presence of nobles and kings, have, bowed to 
God alone, have challenged for his law uncompromising 
homage, and rebuked in virtue's own undaunted tone 
triumphant guilt? Shall we shut our eyes on the fact, 
that from the bosom of this corrupt church, have gone 
forth missionaries to the east and the west, whose toils 
and martyrdom will not be dimmed by comparison with 
what is most splendid in Protestant self-sacrifice? We 
repeat it, not boastingly, but from deep conviction, that 
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we are exceeded by no sect in earnestness of desire for 
the subversion of the usurped power of the Catholic 
church, of its false doctrines, and of its childish cer^ 
monies so often substituted for inward virtue. We be- 
lieve that these have wrought, and still work great evil. 
Still we see, and delight to see, among those wno adhere 
to them, the best attributes of men and Christians. Still 
we are accustomed to refresh our piety by books which 
Catholics have written. Still we find one of our highest 
gratifications in those works of art, in which Catholic 
genius has embodied its sublime and touching concep- 
tions of the form and countenance of Jesus, nas maoe 
us awed witnesses of his miracles and cross, companions 
of his apostles, and admirers, with a tender reverence, 
of the meek celestial beauty of his sainted mother. With 
these impressions, and this experience, we cannot but 
lift up our voices against Protestant as well as Papal 
intolerance. We would purify Protestantism from the 
worst stain And crime of Rome, her cruel bigotry, her 
nefarious spirit of exclusion. 

It would give us pleasure to enlarge on the character 
of Fenelon, had we not proposed to ourselves another 
and still more important object in this review. But, in 
truth, this grateful duty has been so faithfully performed 
in the Memoir added to the Selections, that our readers 
will have no cause to complain of our declining it 
This sketch of Fenelon overflows with fervent yet dis- 
criminating admiration, and gives utterance to affection- 
ate reverence, with a calmness which wins our confi- 
dence. It is not easy to make extracts where the whole 
is so interesting. But as some of our readers may know 
Fenelon only by name, and as we wish all to know and 
love him, we insert a few passages. 

*' Fenelon, by mixing with all ranks and conditions, by asso- 
ciating with the unfortunate and the sorrowful, by assisting the 
weak, and by that union of mildness, of energy, and of benevo- 
lence, which adapts itself to every character, and to everjr sitii- 
ation, acquired the knowledge of the moral and physical ilb 
which afflict human nature. It was by this habitual and im- 
mediate communication with all classes of society, that he 
obtained the melancholy conviction of the miseries which dis- 
tress the greater part of mankind ; and to the profound baoi'' 
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m of this truth through his whole life, we mast ascribe 
3nder commiseration for the unfortimate, which he mani- 
in an his writings, and which be <fi^la7ed still more 
folly in all his actions."— p. 263, 264. 
I the coarse of hie walks, he would c^llen join the peasants, 
¥n with them on the grass, talk with them, and console 
He visited them in their cottages, seated himself at 
dth them, and partook of their humble meab. By such 
>88 and familiarity, he won their affections, and gained 
to their minds. As they loved him as a father and niend, 
Blighted to listen to his instructions, and to submit to his 
ce. Lon^ after his death, the old people who had the 
ess of seemg him on these occasions, spoke of him with 
)st tender reverence. * There,' they would say, * is the 
»n which our good Archbishop used to sit in the midst of 
3 shall see him no more,' and then their tears would 

be diocese of Cambrai was often the theatre of war, aad 
enced the cruel ravages of retreating and conquering ar- 
But an extract dinary respect was paid to Fenelon by the 
trs of France. The English, the Germans, and the Dutch, 
d the inhabitants of Cambrai in their veneration for tibe 
lishop. All di&tinctioDs of religion and sect, all feelinga 
red and jealousy that divided the nations, seemed to dis- 
r in the presence of Fenelon. Military escorts were 
1 him, for his personal security, but these he declined, 
aversed the countries desolated by war, to visit his flock, 

fin the protection of God. In these visits, his way was 
by alms and benefactions. While he was among them, 
ople seemed to ei^oy peace in the midst of war. 
e brought together into his palace, the wretched in- 
nts of the country whom the war had driven from their 
1, and took care of them, and fed them at his own table. 
^ one day that one of these peasants ate nothing, he 
him the reason of his abstinence. *Alas! my lord,' 
be poor man, * in msJung my escape from my cottage, I 
>t time to bring off my cow, which was the support of 
nily. The enemy will drive her away, and I shall never 
lother so good.' Fenelon, availing himself of his privi- 
>f safe conduct, immediately set out accompanied by a 
servant, and drove the cow back himself to the peasant, 
rhis,' said Cardinal Maury, *is perhaps the finest act of 
on's life.' He arlds, *Alas! for the man who reads it 
at being affected.' Another anecdote, showing his ten- 
38 to the poor, is thus related of him. A lit^ary man, 
> library was destroyed by fire, has been deservedly ad- 
for saying, * I should have profited but little by ray 
, if they had not taught me how to bear the loss of them, 
emark of Fenelon, who lost hia in a simOar way, ia itia\ 

L 
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more simple and toucfaing. ' I would madi rather they were 
burned, than the cottage of a poor peasant.' 

** The virtues of Fenelon give his history the air of romance; 
but his name will never die. Transports of joy were heard 
at Cambrai when his ashes were discovered, which, it was 
thought, had been scattered by the tempest of the Revolution; 
and to this moment the Flemings call him * The Good Arch- 
bishop.' "— p. 274, 275. 

The Memoir closes in this touching strain; — 

** When we speak of the death of Fenelon, we realise the 
truth of what we all acknowledge, though few feel, that the 
good man never dies ; that, to use the words of one of our 
eloquent divines, * death was but a circumstance in his being.' 
We may say, as we read his writings, that we are conscious of 
his immortality ; he is with us ; his spirit is around us ; it enters 
into and takes possession of our souls. He is at this time, as 
he was when living in his diocese, the familiar friend of the 
poor and the sorrowful, the bold reprover of vice, and the 
gentle guide of the wanderer; he still says to all, in the words 
of his Divine Master, * Come to me, all ye that are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.* 

" In the houses of the unlearned, where the names of Louis 
the Fourteenth and Bossuet have never entered, except as 
connected with Fenelon*s, where not a word of his native 
tongue would be understood, his spirit has entered as a minis- 
ter of love and wisdom, and a well-worn translation of his Re- 
flections, with a short Memoir of his life, is laid upon the pre- 
cious Word of God. What has thus immortalised Feneu)n? 
For what is he thus cherished in our hearts ? Is it his learning? 
his celebrity? his eloquence ? No. It is the spirit of Christian 
love, the spirit of the Saviour of mankind, that is poured forth 
from all his writings ; of that love that conquers self, that binds 
us to our neighbour, that raises us to God. This is Fenelon's 
power, it is this that touches our souls. We feel that he has 
entered into the full meaning of that sublime passage in St. 
John, and made it the motto of his life : * Beloved, let us love 
one another; for love is of God; and every one that loveth, is 
born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, knowetib 
not God; for God is love.'"—/?. 282, 283. 

The translator has received and will receive the 
thanks of many readers for giving them an opportunity 
of holding communion with the mind of Fenelon. Her 
selections are judicious, and she has caught much of 
that simplicity which is the charm of Fenelon's style. 
A want of coherence in the thoughts may sometimes be 
observed; and this, we suppose, is to be ascribed in 
part to the author, whose writings seem to be natural 
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breathings of the soul, rather than elaborate works of 
art; but still more to the translator, whose delicate task 
of selecting only what would suit and edify the Protes- 
tant mind, must have compelled her to make omissions 
and sudden transitions, not very fayourable to order and 
connexion. 

We now come to our principal object We propose 
to examine the most disting^bing yiews, or system of 
Fenelon. We say, his " system," for though be seems 
to write from immediate impulse, his works possess 
that unity which belongs to the productions of all su- 
perior minds. Howeyer he may appear to giye his 
thoughts without elaboration or metnod, yet one spirit 
peryades them. We hear everywhere the same mild 
and penetrating voice, and feel ourselves always in the 
presence of the same strongly marked mind. What, 
then, were Fenelon's most characteristic views? It 
may be well to observe, that our principal aim in this 
inquiry, is, to secure our readers against what we deem 
exceptionable in his system. We believe, as we have 
said, that he is not free' from excess. He is sometimes 
miguarded, sometimes extravagant. He needs to be 
read with caution, as do all who write from their own 
deeply excited minds. He needs to be received with 
deductions and explanations, and to furnish these is our 
present aim. We fear that the very excellences of 
Fenelon may shield his errors. Admiration prepares 
the mind for belief; and the moral and religious sensi- 
bility of the reader may lay him open to impressions, 
which, whilst they leave his purity unstained, may en- 
gender causeless solicitudes, and repress a just and 
dieerful interest in the ordinary pleasures and labours 
of life. 

What, then, are Fenelon's characteristic views? — 
We begin with his views of God, which very much de- 
termine and colour a religious system; and these are 
ample and affecting. He seems to regard God but in 
<me light, to think of him but in one character. Go4 
always comes to him as the father, as the pitying and 
purifying friend of the soul. This spiritual reiaticn 
of the Supreme Being, is, in the booK befoie \ift» \fift 
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aU-comprehending, all-absorbing attribute. Our ajothor 
Gonftantly sets before us God as dwelling in the hanum 
mind, and dwelling there, to reproye its guilt, to spealL 
to it with a still voice, to kindle a celestiid raj in its 
daikness, to distil upon it his grace, to call forth its Iots 
towards himself, and to bow it by a gentle, rational 
tway, to chosen, cheeliul, entire subjection to his pore 
and righteous will. Fenelon had fully received the 
Christian doctrine of God. He believed in him as the 
Universal Father, as loving every soul, loving the 
g^ltiest soul, and striving with it to reclaim it to him- 
self. This interest of the Creator in the lost and 
darkened mind, is the thought which predominates in 
the writings of this excellent man. God's care of the 
oatward world, of men's outward interests, of the con- 
cerns of nations, seems scarcely to enter his mmd. It 
is of God, present to the soul, as a reprover, enligfat- 
ener, purifier, and guide to perfection, that he loves to 
■peak, and he speaks with a depth of conviction and 
tenderness, to which, one would think, every reader 
must respond. 

We have seen the predominant view of the Supreme 
Being in the writings which we are examining: — He is 
a spiritual father, seeking the perfection of every soal 
which he has made. Another great question, carrying 
us still more deeply into Fenelon's mmd, now presents 
itself. In what did he suppose this perfection of the 
human soul to consist? His views on this suliject may 
be expressed in two words, self-crudfixion and love U> 
God. Through these human perfection is to be sooght 
In these, and especially in the last, it consists. Accord- 
ing to Fenelon, we are placed between two mighty at- 
tractions, self and God; and the only important question 
for every human being, is, to which of these hostile 
powers he will determine or surrender his mind? HiB 
phraseology on this subject is various, and indeed his 
writings are, in a great measure, expansions of this 
single view. He lays open the perpetual collisions b^* 
tween the principle of selfishness and the principle of 
religious, love, and calls us with his whole strength of 
persuasion, to sacrifice the first, to cherish and enuoKNM 
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le last. This is hii great aim. This he urges in a 
iversity of forms, some of which maj be repeated, as 
elps to a better apprehensioa of hb doctrine. Thus^ 
e calls us ** to die to ourselves, and to live to God;**-^ 
to renounce our own wills, and to choose the will of 
rod as our only rule;" — *' to renounce our own glory, 
nd to seek the glory of God;" — " to distrust ourselves, 
nd to put our whole trust in God;" — *'to forget our- 
3lves, and to eive our thoughts to God;" — ** to renounce 
ase, and to labour for God;" — " to sacrifice pleasure, 
ad to suffer for God;'' — ** to silence our own passions, 
nd to listen to the voice of God;" — " to crucify self-love, 
nd to substitute for it the love of God;" — ** to surrender 
nr plans, and to leave all things to God." These pas- 
iges give us Fenelon's theory of perfection. Selt as 
Q teaches, is the great barrier between the soul and its 
[aker, and self is to vanish more and more from our 
loughts, desires, hopes, trust, and complacency, and 
rod to become ail in all. Our own interests, pleasures^ 
lans, advancement, all are to be swallowed up in an 
Qtire and unreserved devotion to the will of God. 

Such is the doctrine of Fenelon, and it is essentiaUr 
ist. Self-crucifixion or self-sacrifice, and love to Goo, 
icluding love to his creatures, are the chief elements 
P moral perfection. The pure and noble mind of Fen^ 
Ion fecognised as by instinct, and separated from all 
iferior adjuncts, these essential constituents or attrU 
utes of Christian virtue; and there are passages in 
'hich he sets before us their deep and silent workings 
I the heart, and their beautiful manifestations in the 
fe, with a delicacy, power, and truth, which can hardly 
e surpassed. 

Still we think that Fenelon's exposition of his views 
I open to objection. We think that his phraseology, 
otwithstanding its apparent simplicity, is otten obscure; 
lat he has not set the due bounds to hb doctrines; and 
specially, that refined minds, thirsting for perfectioii» 
lay be led astray by his peculiar mode of exhibiting It, 
)ur objections we Mill now state more fullv. 

We have said that self-crucifixion and love to God, 
re, in Fenelon's system, the two chief coufitituenXA Qi 
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elements of yirtue and perfection. To these we will 
give separate attention, although in truth thej often 
coalesce, and always imply one another. We begin 
with self-crucifizion, or what is often called self-sacri- 
fice, and on this we chiefly difler from the expositions 
of our author. Perhaps the word self occurs more fre- 
quently than any other in Fenelon's writings, and he is 
particularly inclmed to place it in contrast with, and in 
opposition to, God. According to his common teaching, 
Cxod and self are hostile influences, haying nothing in 
common: the one, the concentration of all eyil; the 
other, of all good. Self is the principle and the seat of 
all guilt and misery. He is never weary of pouring re- 
proach on self, and, generally speaking, sets no limits 
to the duty of putting it to a painful death. Now, lan- 
guage like this has led men to very injurious modes of 
regarding themselves and their own nature, and made 
them forgetful of what they owe to themselves. It has ' 
thrown a cloud over man's condition and prospects. It 
has led to self-contempt, a vice as pernicious as pride. 
A man, when told perpetually to crucify himself^ is apt 
to include under this word his whole nature, and we 
fear that, under this teaching, our nature b repressed, 
its growth stinted, its free movements chained, and of 
course its beauty, grace, and power impaired. We 
mean not to charge on Fenelon the error of which we 
have spoken, or to hold him responsible for its efiects. 
But we do think that it finds shelter under his phrase- 
ology, and we deem it so great, so pernicious, as to 
need a faithful exposition. Men err in nothing more 
than in disparaging and wronging their own nature. 
None are just to themselves. The truth on this g^reat 
subject is indeed so obscured, that it may startle as a 
paradox. A human being, justly viewed, instead of 
being bound to general self-crucifixion, cannot reverence 
and cherish himself too much. This position, we know, 
is strong. But strong language is needed to encounttf 
strong delusion. We would teach, that great limitations 
must be set to the duty of renouncing or denying owF- 
selves, and that no self-crucifixion is virtuous, but that 
which concurs with, and promotes self-respect. We 
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^ill unfold oar meaning, beginning with positions which 
we presume will be controverted by none. 

If we first regard man's highest nature, we shall see 
at once, that to crucify or renounce this, so far from 
being a doty, would be a crime. The mind, which is 
our chief distinction, can nevef be spoken or thought 
of too reyerently. It is God's highest work, his mirror 
and representative. . Its superiority to the outward uni- 
verse IS mournfully overlooked, and is yet most true. 
This pre-eminence we ascribe to the mind, not merely 
because it can comprehend the universe which cannot 
comprehend itself, but for still higher reasons. We be- 
lieve that the human mind is akin to that intellectual 
energy which gave birth to nature, and consequently 
that it contains within itself the seminal and prolific 
principles from which nature sprung. We believe, too, 
that tne highest purpose of the universe is to furnish 
materials, scope, and excitements to the mind, in the 
work of assimilating itself to the Infinite Spirit; that if, 
to minister to a progress within us, which nothing with- 
out us can rival. So transcendant is the mind. No 
praise can equal God's goodness in creating us after hii 
own spiritual likeness. No imagination can conceive 
of the greatness of the gift of a rational and moral ex- 
istence. Far from crucifying this, to unfold it must ever 
be the chief duty and end of our being, and the noblest 
tribute we can render to its Author. 

We have spoken of the mind, that highest part of 
ourselves, and of the guilt we should incur by crucifying 
or renouncing it. But the duty of self-crucifixion re- 
quires still greater limitations. Taking human nature 
as consisting of a body as well as mind, as including 
animal desire, as framed to receive pleasure through the 
eye and ear and all the organs of sense, in this larger 
view, we cannot give it up to the immolation which is 
sometimes urged. We see in the mixed constitution of 
man a beautiful whole. We see in the lowest as well 
as highest capacity an important use; and in every sense 
an inlet of pleasure not to be disdained. Still more, 
we believe, that he, in whom the physical nature is un- 
folded most entirely and harmoniously, who UD\\je!^ \x^ 
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greatest strength of limbs the greatest acntenesa of ibe 
senses, may, if he will, derive important aids to the 
intellect and moral powers from tnese felicities of his 
outward frame. We belieye, too, that by a beautiiiil 
reaction, the mind, in proportion to its culture and moral 
elevation, gives vigour and grace to the body, and 
enlarges its sphere of action and ei\joynient. Thm, 
human nature, viewed as a whole, as a union of the 
worlds of matter and mind, is a work worthy of a divine 
author, and its universal developemont, not its general 
crucifixion, is the lesson of wisdom and virtue. 

We go still farther. The desire of our own individual 
interest, pleasure, good, the principle which is ordinarily 
denominated self-love or self-regard, is not to be warred 
against and destroyed. The tendency of this to excess 
is indeed our chief moral danger. Self-partiaiit^, in 
some form or other, enters into and constitutes chiefly, 
if not wholly, ever^ sin. But excess is not essential to 
self-regard, and this prindple of our nature is the last 
which could be spared. Nothing is plainer than that 
to every beinff his own welfare is more spe(»ally com* 
mitted than that of any other, and that a special sei^ 
sibility to it is imperiously demanded by hb present 
state. He alone knows his own wants and penb, and 
the hourly, perpetual claims of his particular lot; and 
were he to discard the care of himself for a day, h* 
would inevitably perish. It is a remark of great ln^ 
portance, that the moral danger to which we are exposed 
by self-love, arises from the very indispensablenesa of 
this principle, from the necessity of its perpetual exeroise; 
for accordmg to a known law of the mind, every passioiit 
unless carefully restrained, gains strength bv frequency 
of excitement and action. The tendency of self>lov6 to 
excess results from its very importance, or from the need 
in which we stand of its unceasing agency, and is there- 
fore no reason for its extermination, and no reproach on 
human nature. This tendency, however, does exist. 
It is strong. It is fearful. It is our chief periL It is 
the precipice, on I'le edge of which we always tread* 
It is the great appointed trial of our moral nature. T» 
this tendency* unresisted, tamely obeyed, we owe th* 
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cbWf gottt and miseir of the prwent state, the extinetioa 
of charity, a moral death more terrible than all the ca- 
lamitiet of lilb. This truth Fenelon felt and taught as 
few have done, and in his powerful warnings against this 
peril the chief value of his writings lies. He treats with 
admirable acutencss the windings of self-partiality, shows 
how it mixes with the best motives, and how it feeds 
upon, and so consumes our very virtues. AH this is 
true. Still, self-love is an essential part of our nature, 
and must not and cannot be renounced. 

The strong tendency of this principle to excess, of 
which we have now spOken, explains the strong language 
in which Fenelon and others have pointed out our 
danger from this part of our constitution. But it has 
also given rise to exaggerated views and modes of ex- 
pression, which have contributed, perhaps, as much as 
any cause, to the universal want of a just self-respect. 
Self-love, from its proneness to excess and its constant 
movements, has naturally been the object of. greater 
attention than any other principle of action; and men, 
regarding it not so much in its ordinary operations as in 
its encroachments and its triumphs over other senti- 
ments, have come to consider it as the chief constituent 
of human nature. Philosophers, "falsely so called,** 
have laboured to resolve into it all our affections, to 
make it the sole spring of life, so that the whole mind, 
according to their doctrine, may be considered as one 
energy of self-love. If to these remarks we add, that 
this principle, as its name imports, has self or the indi- 
vidual for its object, we have the explanation of a very 
important' fact in the present discussion. We learn how 
it is, that self-love has come to be called by the name of 
self, as if it constituted the whole individual, and to be 
considered as entering into and forming human nature 
as no other principle does. A man's self-love, especiaUy 
when unrestrainea, is thus thought to be and is spoken 
of as himself; and hence the duty of crucifying or re- 
nouncing himself, has naturally been urged by Fenelon 
and a host of writers, in the broadest and most unquali- 
fied terms. 

Now, it is not true that self-love is our only '^H'd^'^) 
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or that it constitutes ourselves edj more than other 
principles, and the wrong done to our nature by such 
modes of speech needs to be resisted. Our nature has 
other elements or constituents, and vastly higher ones, 
to which self-love was meant to minister, and which are 
at war with its excesses. For example, we have reason 
or intellectual energy, given us for the pursuit and ac- 
quisition of truth; and this is essentially a disinterested 
principle; for truth, which is its object, is of a universal, 
impartial nature. The great province of the intellectual 
faculty, is, to acquaint the individual with the laws and 
order of the divine system; a system, which spreads in- 
finitely beyond himself, of which he forms a very small 
part, whicn embraces innumerable beings equally fa- 
voured by God, and which proposes as its sublime and 
beneficent end, the ever-growing good of the whole. 
Again, human nature has a variety of affections, corr^^ 
sponding to our domestic and most common relations; 
affections which in multitudes overpower self-love, which 
make others the chief object of our care, w)uch nerve the 
arm for ever-recurring toil by day, and strengthen the 
wearied frame to forego the slumbers of night "nien there 
belongs to every man the general sentiment of humanity, 
which responds to all human sufferings, to a strangers 
tears and groans, and oflen prompts to great sacrifices 
for his relief. Above all, there is the moral principle, 
that which should especially be called a man's self, for 
it is clothed with a kingly authority over his whole 
nature, and was plainly given to bear sway over every 
desire. This is eminently a disinterested principle. Its 
very essence is impartiality. It has no respect of per- 
sons. It is the pnnciplc of justice, taking the rights of 
all under its protection, and frowning on the least wrong, 
however largely it may serve ourselves. This moi«l 
nature especially delights in, and enjoins a universal 
charity, and makes the heart thrill with exulting joy, at 
the sight or hearing of magnanimous deeds, of perib 
fronted, and death endured, in the cause of humanity. 
Now, these various principles, and especially the laii^ 
are as truly ourselves as self-love. When a man thiiikf 
of himself, these ought to occur to him as lus chief attii- 
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butes. He can hardly injure himself more, than bj 
excluding these from his conception of himself and bj 
making sel^love the great constituent of his nature. 

We have urged these remarks on the narrow sense 
often given to the word stlf^ because we are persuaded, 
that it leads to degrading ideas of human nature, and to 
the pernicious notion, that we practise a virtuous self- 
sacrifice in holding it in contempt. We would have it 
understood, that high faculties form this despised self, 
as truly as low desires; and we would add, that when 
these are faithfully unfolded, this self takes rank among 
the noblest beings in the universe. To illustrate this 
thought, we ask the reader's attention to an important, 
but much neglected view of virtue and religion. These 
are commonly spoken of in an abstract manner, as if 
they were distinct from ourselves, as if they were fo- 
reign existences, which enter the human mind, and dwell 
there in a kind of separation from itself. Now, religion 
and virtue, wherever they exist, are the mind itself and 
nothing else. They are human nature, and nothing else. 
A good man's piety and virtue are not distinct posses- 
sions; they are himself, and all the glory which belongs 
to them belongs to himself. What is religion? Not 
a foreign inhabitant, not something alien to our nature, 
which comes and takes up its abode in the soul. It 
is the soul itself, lifting itself up to its Maker. What 
is virtue? It is the soul, listening to, and revering, and 
obeying a law which belongs to its very essence, the 
law of duty. We sometimes smile, when we hear men 
decrying human nature, and in the same breathing ex- 
alting religion to the skies; as if religion were anything 
more than human nature acting in obedience to its chief 
law. Religion and virtue, as far as we possess them, 
are ourselves ; and the homage which is paid to these 
attributes, is, in truth, a tribute to the soul of man. 
Self-crucifixion then, should it exclude self-reverence, 
would be anything but virtue. 

We would briefly suggest another train of thought 
leading to the same result. Self<:rucifixion, or self* 
renunciation, is a work, and a work requires an agent. 
By whom then is it accomplished? We aBSwet^ b^ \!Gk<^ 
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man himself, who is the sulqect of it. It is he who is 
summoned to the effort. He is called bj a voice within, 
and by the law of God, to put forth power oyer himseH 
to rule his own spirit, to subdue every passion. Now, 
this inward power, which self-crucifixion supposes and 
demands, is the most signal proof of a high nature which 
can be given. It is the most illustrious power which 
God confers. It is a sovereignty worth more than that 
over outward nature. It is the chief constituent of the 
noblest order of virtues; and its greatness, of course, 
demonstrates the greatness of the human mind, which is 
perpetually bound and summoned to put it forth. But 
this is not all. Self-crucifixion has an object, an end; 
and what is it? Its great end is, to give liber^ and 
energy to our nature. Its aim is, not to break down 
the soul, but to euro those lusts and pasnons, ** which 
war against the soul," that the moral and inteUectoal 
iaculties may rise into new life, and may manifest their 
divine original. Self^rucifixion, justly viewed, is the 
suppression of the passions, that the power and progress 
of tnought, and conscience, and pure Iqve, may be un- 
restrained. It is the destruction of the brute, that the 
angel may unfold itself within. It is foundcMl on our 
^dlike capacities, and the expansion and glory of these 
IS its end. Thus the very duty, which by some is iden- 
tified with self-contempt, implies and imposes sel^ 
reverence. It is the belief and the choice or perfection 
as our inheritance and our end. 

We have thus shown under what great limitations, 
self-crucifixion, or self-renunciation, is to be understood, 
and how remote it is from self-contempt. Our purpose 
was, after closing this discussion, to give a rational in«> 
terpretation of the phrases in which Fenelon has enjoined 
this duty. But our limits allow us just to glance at 
one or two of these. Perhaps he calls upon us to do 
nothing so ofl:en as " to renounce our own wills.* This 
is a favourite phrase ; and what does it imply? that w« 
are to cease to will? Nothing less. The truth is, that 
the human will is never so strenuous, as in this act which 
is called the renunciation of itself, and by nothing does 
it more build up its own eneigy. The phrase meanly 
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that we should sacrifice inclination at the least sugges- 
tion of duty. But who does not know, that the mind 
never puts forth such strength of purpose or will» as in 
overcoming desire? And what is the highest end and 
benefit of this warfare with desire? It is, that the mind 
may accumulate force of moral purpose, that the will 
may more sternly, unconquerably resolve on the hardest 
duties and sublimest virtues to which God may call us. 
Once more, we are again and again exhorted by 
Fenelon to " forget ourselves.'* And what means this? 
Self-oblivion, literally understood, is an impossibility. 
We may as easily annihilate our being as our self-con- 
sciousness. Self-remembrance is in truth a duty, need- 
ful to the safety of every hour, and especially necessary 
to the great work of life, which is the conforming of 
ourselves, of our whole nature, to the will of God. 
There is no danger of our thinking of ourselves too 
much, if we will think justly; that is, if we will view 
ourselves as what we are, as moral beings, accountable 
to a divine lawgiver, framed to delight in and to seek 
?irtue, framed for an ever-spreading philanthropy, called 
to sympathise with and to suffer for others, and through 
this path to ascend to our Original. There are, however, 
senses in which we cannot too much foi*get ourselves. 
Our improvements of whateyer kind, our good deeds, 
our virtues, whenever they are seized upon and magni- 
fied by self-love, or so recalled as to lift us above others, 
and to stifle that sense of deficiency and thirst for pro- 
gress, by which alone we can be carried forward, these 
we cannot too earnestly drive from our thoughts. Our 
distinctions, whether of mind, body, or condition, when 
they minister to vanity or pride, when they weaken the 
consciousness of a common nature with the human race, 
Barrow our sympathies, or deprave our judgments, these 
we cannot be too solicitous to forget. Our pleasures, 
when they are so exaggerated by tne imagpjiiation as to 
<tistract and overwhelm the sense of duty, should be 
forced to quit their grasp on our minds. Such parts or 
cotkstituents of ourselves we are to forget. Our moral, 
intellectAal, immortal nature we cannot remember too 
much. Under the consciousness of it» we are alw%^% \/ci 
live. 
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According^ to the yiews now given, self-cracifixion is 
the subjection or sacrifice of the inferior to the higher 
principles of our nature. It is the practical recognition 
of the supremacy and dignity of our rational and moral 
powers. No duty involves a more reverential view and 
care of ourselves. We have been the more solicitous 
to g^ve this view of self-renunciation, because its tnie 
spirit is often mistaken, because it is often so set forth 
as to degrade, instead of exalting the mind. In truth, 
we feel more and more the importance of bringing men 
to juster conceptions of the inward gifts with which God 
has enriched them. We desire nothing so much, as to 
open their eyes to their own spiritual possessions. We 
feel indeed the difficulties of the subject. We know 
that we have to combat with a secret incredulity in 
many minds. We know, that the clearest expositions 
will be imperfectly understood by those, who have noth- 
ing in their experience to interpret what we utter. The 
mind, we are aware, can be cleariy revealed to itself, 
only by its own progress. Its capacities of thought, of 
action, of endurance, of triumphing over pleasure and 
pain, of identifying itself with other beings, of seeking 
truth without prejudice and without fear, of uniting it- 
self with God, of sacrificing life to duty, these immortal 
energies can only be felt to be real, and duly honoured, 
by those in whom they are gradually and steadily un- 
folded. Still we do not despair of meeting some response, 
though faint, in multitudes. Such a spirit, as God has 
breathed into men, cannot easily exist, without giving 
some signs of its divine original. In most men, there 
are some revelations of their own nature, some beams 
of a light which belongs not to the earth, some sym- 
pathies with what is good and great in character, some 
perceptions of beauty, some gushings from the deep 
fountain of love in the soul, some thirstings for a purer 
happiness, some experience of the peculiar joy of a 
disinterested deed, some dim conceptions at least of 
their intimate relations to God. Most men nnderstond 
through experience these testimonies to the secret weakb 
and immortal destination of the soul; whilst, in not a 
few> such a measure of intellectual and moral power hti 
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been called forth, that nothing is needed but a wise di- 
rection of their thoughts upon themselves, to open to 
them the magnificent prospect of their own spiritual 
energy, and of the unbounded good into which it mar 
be unfolded. For such we have written. We regard 
nothing so important to a human being, as the know- 
ledge of his own mind, and of its intimate connexion 
with the Infinite Mind. Faith in what man contains as 
a germ in his own breast, faith in what he may become, 
in what he was framed to be, in that state of power, 
light, purity, joy, to which Jesus Christ came to exalt 
him, tnis faith seems to us the quickening, saving, reno- 
vating principle, which God sent his Son to revive in 
the soul, and happy are they who can spread its empire 
in the world. 

We have finished our remarks on the first element of 
perfection, according to Fenelon, self-crucifixion. We 
proceed to the second, love to God. On this topic we 
intended to enlarge, but have lefi; ourselves little room. 
We are happy to say, that we have less to object to Fen- 
elon's expositions under this head, than under the former. 
Of the grandeur and the happiness of this principle he 
speaks truly, worthily, in the penetrating language of 
calm and deep conviction. In one particular, we think 
him defective. He has not stated, and in truth, very few 
do state, with sufficient strength and precision, the moral 
foundation and the moral nature ot religion. He has 
not taught, with sufficient clearness, the great truth, that 
love to God is from beginning to end the love of virtue. 
He did not sufficiently feel, that religion is the expansion 
and most perfect form of the moral faculty of man. He 
sometimes teaches, that to do God's will, we must re- 
nounce ourselves and silence reason; as if the divine will 
were not in accordance with our faculties; as if it were 
something dark and mysterious; as if to follow it, we 
must quench the light of our own minds. Now, the truth 
is, that the divine will is in harmony with our nature. 
It is God's approbation and injunction of that moral 
rectitude, of which the great lines are written on the 
human soul, and to which reason and conscience, even 
when they fail to secure obedience, do yet secretly, «gA 
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in no small degree, respond. The hnman mind and the 
divine law are not distinct and disconnected things. K 
man were not a law to himself, he could not receive the 
revelation of a law from Heaven. Were not the prin- 
ciple of duty an essential part of his mind, he could be 
bound to no obedience. Religion has its foundation in 
our moral nature, and is indeed its most enlarged and 
glorious form, and we lament that this great truth does 
not shine more brightly in the pages of Fenelon. We 
intended to give to it a particular discussion; but as we 
cannot do it justice in the present article, we prefer to 
dismiss k, and to offer a few miscellaneous remarks on 
that sentiment of love towards God on which our author 
so perpetually insists. 

We are aware that, to some men, Fenelon may seem' 
an enthusiast Some may doubt or deny the possibility of 
that strong, deep, supreme affection towards the Supreme 
Being, with which Feuelon's book overflows. We woft- 
der at this scepticism. We know no property of human 
nature more undoubted, than its capacity and fulness of 
affection. We see its love overflowing in its domestic 
connexions, in friendships, and especially in its interest 
in beings separated by oceans and the lapse of ages. 
Let it not be said, that the affections, to which we here 
refer, have fellow-beings for their objects, and do not 
therefore prove our capacity of religious attachment 
The truth is, that one spirit runs through all our affec- 
tions, as far as they are pure; and love to mankind, 
directed aright, is the germ and element of love to the 
Divinity. Whatever is excellent and venerable in hn* 
man beings, is of God, and in attaching ourselves to it 
we are preparing our hearts for its Author. Whoever 
sees and recognises the moral dignity of impartial jus- 
tice and disinterested goodness in his fellow-creatuie8» 
has begun to pay homage to the attributes of God. 
The first emotion awakened in the soul, we mean filial 
attachment, is the dawning of love to our Father in 
Heaven. Our deep interest in the history of ffood and 
great men, our veneration towards enlightened legisla* 
tors, our sympathy with philanthropists, our delight wl 
mighty efforts of intellect consecrated to a good caiiM» 
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all these flentimeots proYe our capacity (^ an afifSection- 
ate revereDce to God; for he is at once the inspirer and 
the modd of this intellectual and moral grandeur in his 
creatures. We even think, that our love of nature has 
an affinity with the love of God, and was meant as a 

E reparation ibr it; for the harmonies of nature are only 
is wisdom made visible; the heavens, so sublime, are 
a revelation of his immensity; and the beauty of crei^ 
tion images to us his overflowing love and blessedness. 
To us, hardly anything seems plainer, than that the 
soul was made for God. Not only its human affections 
guide it to him; not only its deep wants, its dangers, 
and helplessness, guide it to him; there are still higher 
indications of the end for which it was made. It has a 
capacity of more than human love, a principle or power 
of adoration, which cannot bound itself to finite natures, 
which carries up the thoughts above the visible universe, 
and which, in approaching God, rises into a solemn 
transport, a mingled awe and joy, prophetic of a higher 
life; and a brighter signature of our end and happiness 
cannot be conceived. 

We are aware that it may be objected, that many and 
great obstructions to a supreme love of God belong to 
our very constitution and condition, and that these go 
&r to disprove the doctrine of our being framed for re- 
ligion as our chief good. But this argument does not 
move us. We learn from every survey of man's nature 
and history, that he is ordained to approach the end of 
his creation through many and great obstructions; that 
effort is the immutable law of his being; that a good, 
in proportion to its grandeur, is encompassed with hard- 
ship. The obstructions to religion are not greater than 
those to knowledge; and accordingly history gives as 
dark views of human ignorance, as of human guilt. Yet 
who, on this ground, denies that man was formed for 
knowledge, that progress in truth is the path of nature, 
and thai he has impulses which are to carry forward his 
intellectual powers without end? It is God's pleasure, 
in huMprovisions for the mind, as well as for tne body, 
to gi^us in a rude state the materials of good, and to 
leave us to frame from them, amidst mudi conflkl« ^ 
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character of moral and religions excellence; and 
ordination we see his wise beneyolence; for by 1 
may rise to the unutterable happiness of a free ai 
ral union with our Creator. We ought to add, t1 
obatructions to the love of God do not lie wholly 
aeWes. Perhaps the greatest is a false theology. 
interposes thick clouds between the soul and its ] 
It darkens and dishonours God and his works, and 
nothing to sustain oor trust and love. 

The motives which are most commonly urg 
cherishing sopreme affection towards God, are 
fh>m our frailty and weakness, and from our n 
more than homan succour in the trials of life and 
pains of death. But religion has a still higher 
it answers to the deepest want of human nature, 
refer to our want of some being or beings, to wh( 
may g^ve our hearts, whom we may love more tht 
selves, for whom we may live and be ready to di 
whose character responds to that idea of perf 
which, however dim and undefined, is an essenti 
ment of every human soul. We cannot be hap 
yond our love. At the same time, love may pro 
chief woe, if bestowed unwisely, disproportionate] 
on unworthy objects; if confined to beings of im] 
virtue, with whose feelings we cannot always inn 
ly sympathise, whose interests we cannot always 
eously promote, who narrow us to themselves ii 
of breathing universal charity, who are iBrcul, mi 
exposed to suffering, pain, and death. To se< 
g^wing happiness and a spotless virtue, we ne 
the heart a being worthy of its whole treasure o: 
to whom we may consecrate our whole existei 
approaching whom we enter an atmosphere of 
and brightness, in sympathising .with whom we c 
only noble sentiments, in devoting ourselves to 
we espouse great and enduring interests, in 
character we find the spring of an ever enlarging 
anthropy, and by attachment to whom, all our 
attachments are hallowed, protected, and supplie 
tender and sublime consolations under bereavemei 
blighted hope. Such a being is God. 
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The word which Fenelon has most freouentlv used 
to express the happiness to which the mind ascends by 
a supreme love or God, is "peace," perhaps the most 
expressive which language affords. We fear, however, 
that its foil import is not always received. There is a 
twofold peace. The first is negative. It is relief from 
disquiet and corroding care. It is repose after conflict 
and storms. But there is another and a higher peace, 
to which this is but the prelude, " a peace of God which 
passeth all understanding," and properly called " the 
kingdom of heaven within us." This state is anything 
but negative. It is the highest and most strenuous 
action of the soul, but an entirely harmonious action, in 
which all our powers and affections are blended in a 
beautiful proportion, and sustain and perfect one an- 
other. It is more than silence after storms. It is as the 
concord of all melodious sounds. Has the reader never 
known a season, when, in the fullest flow of thought 
and feeling, in the universal action of the soul, an in- 
ward calm, profound as midnight silence, yet bright as 
the still summer noon, full of joy, but unbroken by one 
throb of tumultuous passion, has been breathed throufi^h 
his spirit, and given him a glimpse and presage of the 
serenity of a happier world? Of this character is the 
peace of religion. It is a conscious harmony with God 
and the creation, an alliance of love with all beings, a 
sympathy with all that is pure and happy, a surrender 
of every separate will and mterest, a participation of the 
spirit and life of the universe, an entire concord of pur- 
pose with its Infinite Original. This is peace, and the 
true happiness of man; and we think that human nature 
has never entirely lost sight of this its great end. It 
has always sighed for a repose, in which energy of 
thought and will might be tempered with an all-pervad- 
ing tranouillity. We seem to discover aspirations after 
this good, a dim consciousness of it, in all ages of the 
world. We think we see it in those systems of Orien- 
tal and Grecian philosophy, which proposed, as the con- 
sumnoation of present virtue, a release from all discjuiet, 
and an intimate union and harmony with the Divine 
Mind* We even think, that we trace this cona^ooa^ 
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ness, this aspiration, in the works of ancient art whidi 
time has spared to us, in which the sculptor, aiming to 
embody his deepest thoughts of human perfection, has 
joined with the fulness of life and strength, a repose, 
which breathes into the spectator an admiration as calm 
as it is exalted. Man, we belieye, never wholly loses 
the sentiment of his true good. There are yearnings, 
sighings, which he does not himself comprehend, which 
break forth alike in his prosperous and adverse seasons, 
which betray a deep, indestructible faith in a good 
that he has not foond, and which, in proportion as they 

Sow distinct, rise to God, and concentrate the soul in 
m, as at once its life and rest, the fountain at once of 
energy and of peace. 

In the remarks which have now been sugg;ested by 
the writings of Fenelon, we have aimed to free religion 
from exaggerations, which, we fear, weaken its influx 
ence over reasonable men, and at the same time to 
illustrate its dignity and happiness. We want time, or 
we should enlarge on the importance of this great sub- 
ject to every human being. We cannot however leave 
it, without earnestly recommending it to the attention 
of men of superior minds. The neglect which it gene- 
rally receives from these is one of the most discouraging 
signs of our times. The claims of religion on intelli- 
gent men are not yet understood, and the low place 
which it holds among the objects of liberal inquiry, will 
one day be recollected as the shame of our age. Some 
remarks on this topic may form a not unsuitable conda- 
sion to the present article. 

It is, we fear, an unquestionable fact, that religion, 
considered as an intellectual subject, is in a great meih 
sure left to a particular body of men, as a professional 
concern; and the fact is as much to be wondered at as 
deplored. It is wonderful that any mind, and espedally 
a superior one, should not see in religion the highest 
object of thought. It is wonderful that the infinite God, 
the noblest theme of the universe, should be considerod 
as a monopoly of professed theologians; that a sul^eot 
so vast, awful, and exalting, as our relation to the OAp 
vinity, should be left to technical men, to be handled lo 
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much for sectarian purposes. Religion is the property 
and dearest interest of the human race. Eyery man 
has an equal concern in it. It should be approached 
with an independence on human authority. It should 
be rescued from all the factions which have seized 
upon it as their particular possession. Men of the 
highest intellect should feel, that, if there be a God, then 
his character and our relation to him throw all other 
subjects into obscurity, and that the intellect, if not 
consecrated to him, can never attain its true use, its full 
dimensions, and its proper happiness. Religion, if it be 
true, is central truth, and all knowledge which is not 
gathered round it, and quickened and illuminated by it, 
is hardly worthy the name. To this great theme we 
would summon all orders of mind, the scholar, the states- 
man, the student of nature, and the observer of life. It 
is a subject to which every faculty and every acquisition 
may pay tribute, which may receive aids and lights 
from the accuracy of the logician, from the penetrating 
spirit of philosophy, from the intuitions of genius, from 
tne researches of history, from the science of the mind, 
from physical science, from every branch of criticism, 
and, though last not least, from the spontaneous sugges- 
tions and the moral aspirations of pure but unlettered 
men. 

It is a fact which shocks us, and which shows the 
degraded state of religion, that not a few superior minds 
look down upon it as a subject beneath their investiei^ 
tion. Though allied with all knowledge, and especiuly 
with that of human nature and human duty, it is re- 
garded as a separate and inferior study, particularly fitted 
to the gloom of a convent, and the seclusion of a minis- 
ter. Religion is still confounded, in many and in gifted 
minds, with the jargon of monks, and the subtleties and 
strifes of theologians. It is thought a mystery, which, 
fisir from coalescing, wars with our other knowledge. 
It is never ranked with the sciences which expand and 
adorn the mind. It is regarded as a method of escaping 
future ruin, not as a vivifying truth through which the 
intellect and heart are alike to be invigorated and en- 
larged. Its bearing on the great objects of l\iO\^^X^QDt!i 



I of life if hutll^ suspected. Ttdi 
poD of letigioD into • tM^nical study, this <^ 
I of it from monlB, from philosophy, from the 
V ol^eets of liberal reteucli, hu done it infinite 
fhai checked itj pragreta, has perpctuBtcd erron 
tiered nnind it io Umet of barbarism aud iguo- 
a mark for the eophistry and ridioale 
I Uceatioua, and has infuied a lurking scepticism 
Inanj powerful underataQdinca. Nor has religion 
(«d alone. The whole miod h darkened bj the 
ion of this its central li^. lis reasonings and 
its become unstable throoeh want of thia fono- 
M to Test upon. Religion is tii the whole sphere of 
i, what God is to the univeise, and in dethnming 
Bor confining it to a narrow range, we commit reiv 
h inch an injuiv on the soul, as the universe would 
n, were the Infinite Being to abandon it, or to con- 
st hia ene^7 to a small proviiace nf bis creation. 
F like itqury done to literature by divorcing it from 
" ion, is a topic worthy of sepaiste discussion. Lite- 
e has thus lost power and permanent interest It 
) great measure, superficial, an imago 
it modes of thought and of arbitrary forma of 
. t the o^:an and eipreauon of ioimotable trkith, 
I and of deep workings of tne soul. Wc beg not to be 
r ndmiiderstood. We hare no desire that lii«ratiire 
thonld confine itself wholly or chiL'fly to religious topics, 
and WB hardly know a greater calamity which it could 
incur, than by degenerating into religions cant. Next 
to probneness, we dread the atfecCation of piety and the 
meiehanical repetition of sacred phraseology. We only 
lament, that literature has so generally bren the product 
and utterance of minds which have not lived, tnoagfat, 
and written under the li^bt of a rational and mb^ne 
fUth. Severed tirom this, it wants the printaple of ink- 
mortality. We do not speak lightly when we any, tb«t 
all wotts of the intellect, which have not in someiMl^ 
sure been quickened by the spirit of religion, are doomed 
to perish or to lose their povreri and that gonitis is pT»- 
paring for itself a sepulchre, when it disjoins itself from 
the Univetsal Mind. Religion is not always to remain 
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in its pfresent dark, depressed condition. Already there 
are signs of a brighter day. It begins to be viewed 
more generously. It is gradoally attracting to itself 
superior understandings. It is rising from the low rank 
of a professional, technical study, and asserting its su- 
premacy unong the objects of the mind. A new era, 
we trust, is opening upon the world, and all literature 
will feel its power. In proportion as the true and sub- 
lime conception of God shall unfold itself in the soul, 
and shall become there a central sun, shedding its beams 
on all objects of thought, there will be a want of sym- 
pathy with all works which have not been quickened 
by this heavenly influence. It will be felt that die poet 
has known little of nature, that he has seen it only un- 
der clouds, if he have not seen it under this celestial 
light. It will be felt, that man, the great subject of 
literature, when viewed in separation nrom his Maker 
and his end, can be as little understood and portrayed, 
as a plant torn from the soil in which it grew, and cut 
off from communication with the clouds and sun. 

We are aware that objections will spring up to the 
doctrine, that all literature should be produced under 
the influence of religion. We shall be told, that in this 
way literature will lose all variety and spirit, that a mo- 
notonous and solemn hue will spread itself over writing, 
and that a library will have the air of a tomb. Wedo 
not wonder at this fear. Religion has certainly been 
accustomed to speak in sepulchral tones, and to wear 
any aspect but a bright and glowing one. It has lost its 
free and various movement. But let us not ascribe to its 
nature, what has befallen it from adverse circumstances. 
The truth is, that religion, justly viewed, surpasses all 
other principles, in giving a free and manifold action to 
the mmd. It recognises in every faculty and sentiment 
the workmanship of God, and assigns a sphere of agency 
to each. It takes our whole nature under its guai^ 
dianship, and with a parental love ministers to its .in- 
ferior, as well as higher gratifications. False, religion 
mutilates the soul, sees evil in our innocent sensibilities, 
and rules vrith a tyrant's frown and rod. True religioa 
IB a mild and lawful sovereign, goTeming to protect^ to 
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^ve strength, to unfold all onr inward resources. We 
believe, that under its influence, literature is to pass its 
present limits, and to put itself forth in original forms of 
composition. Religion is of all principles most fruitfcd, 
multiform, and unconfined. It is sympathy with that 
Being, who seems to delight in diversifying the modes of 
his agency, and the products of his wisdom and power. 
It does not chain us to a few essential duties, or express 
itself in a few unchanging modes of writing. It has the 
liberality and munificence of nature, which not only 
produces the necessary root and grain, but pours forth 
miits and flowers. It has the variety and bold con- 
trasts of nature, which, at the foot of the awful mountain^ 
scoops out the freshest, sweetest valleys, and embosoms 
in the wild, troubled ocean, islands, whose vernal airs, 
and loveliness, and teeming fruitfulness, almost breathe 
the joys of Paradise. Religion will accomplish for litera- 
ture what it most needs; that is, will give it depth, at 
the same time that it heightens its grace and beauty. 
The union of these attributes is most to be desired. 
Our literature is lamentably superficial, and to some the 
beautiful and the superficial even seem to be naturally 
conjoined. Let not beauty be so wronged. It resides 
chiefly in profound thoughts and feelings. It overflows 
chiefly in the writings of poets, gifled with a sublime 
and piercing vision. A beautiful literature springs from 
the depth and fulness of intellectual and moral life, from 
an energy of thought and feeling, to which nothing, at 
we believe, ministers so largely as enlightened religion. 
So far from a monotonous solemnity overspreading 
literature in consequence of the all-pervading influence 
of religion, we believe, that the sportive and comk 
forms of composition, instead of being abandoned, will 
only be refined and improved. We know that these 
are supposed to be frowned upon by piety; but they 
have their root in the constitution which God has givea 
us, and ought not therefore to be indiscriminately con- 
demned. The propensity to wit and laughter does 
indeed, through excessive indulgence, oflen issue in a 
character of heartless levity, low mimickry, or unfeeting 
ridicule. It often seeks gratification in regions of iift» 
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purity, throws a gaiety round yice, and sometimes even 
pours contempt on virtue. But, though often and mourn- 
fully perverted, it is still a gift of God, and may and 
ought to minister, not only to innocent pleasure, but to 
the intellect and the heart. Man was made for relaxa- 
tion as truly as for labour; and by a law of his nature, 
which has not received the attention it deserves, he 
finds perhaps no relaxation so restorative, as that in 
which he reverts to his childhood, seems to forget his 
wisdom, leaves the imagination to exhilarate itself by 
sportive inventions, talks of amusing incongruities in 
conduct and events, smiles at the innocent eccentricities 
and odd mistakes of those whom he most esteems, al- 
lows himself in arch allusions or kind-hearted satire, and 
transports himself into a world of ludicrous combinations. 
We have said, that on these occasions, the mind seems 
to put off its wisdom; but the truth is, that in a pure 
mind, wisdom retreats, if we may so say, to its centre, 
and there unseen, keeps guard over this transient folly, 
draws delicate lines which are never to be passed in the 
freest moments, and, like a judicious parent watching 
the sports of childhood, preserves a stainless innocence 
of soul in the very exuberance of gaiety. This combi- 
nation of moral power with wit and humour, with comic 
conceptions and irrepressible laughter, this union of 
mirth and virtue, belongs to an advanced stage of the 
character; and we believe, that in proportion to the 
diffusion of an enlightened religion, this action of the 
mind will increase, and will overflow in compositions, 
which, joining innocence to sportiveness, will communi- 
cate unmixed delight. Religion is not at variance with 
occasional mirth. In the same character, the solemn 
thought and the sublime emotions of the improved 
Christian, may be joined with the unanxious freedom, 
buoyancy, and gaiety of early years. 

We will add but one more illustration of our views. 
We believe that the union of religion with genius, will 
favour that species of composition to which it may seem 
at first to be lea8t propitious. We refer to that depart- 
ment of literature, which has for its object the delinea- 
tion of the stronger and more terrible and guilty passions. 
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Strange as it maj appear, these gloomy and appalling 
features of our nature may be beist comprehended t^ 
portrayed by the purest and noblest minds. The com- 
mon idea is, that overwhelming emotions, the more they 
are experienced, can the more effectually be described. 
We have one strong presumption against this doctrine. 
Tradition leads us to believe, that Shakspeare, though 
he painted so faithfully and fearfully the storms of pas- 
sion, was a calm and cheerful man. The passions are 
too engfrossed by their objects to meditate on themselves; 
and none are more ignorant of their growth and subtle 
workings than their own victims. Nothing reveals to 
us the secrets of our own souls like religion; and in dis- 
closing to us, in ourselves, the tendency of passion to 
absorb every energy, and to spread its hues over every 
thought, it gives us a key to all souls; for in all, human 
nature is essentially one, having the same spiritual ele- 
ments, and the same grand features. No man, it is 
believed, understands the wild and irregular motions of 
the mind, like him in whom a principle of divine order 
has begun to establish peace. No man knows the hoi^ 
ror of thick darkness which gathers over the slaves of 
vehement passion, like him who is rising into the light 
and liberty of virtue. There is indeed a selfish shrewd- 
ness, which is thought to give a peculiar and deep in- 
sight into human nature. But the knowledge of wnich 
it boasts, is partial, distorted, and vulgar, and wholly 
unfit for the purposes of literature. We value it little. 
We believe that no qualification avails so much to a 
knowledge of human nature in all its forms, in its good 
and evil manifestations, as that enlightened, celestial 
charity, which religion alone inspires; for this establishes 
sympathies between us and all men, and thus makes 
them intelligible to us. A man, imbued with this spirit, 
alone contemplates vice, as it really exists, and as it 
ought always to be described. In the most depraved 
fellow beings he sees partakers of his ovm nature. 
Amidst the terrible ravages of the passions, he sees 
conscience, though prostrate, not destroyed, nor wholly 
powerless. He sees the proofs of an unexting^hed 
moral life, in inward struggles, in occasional relenti^gs* 
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in sighings for lost innocence, in reviving throbs of early 
. affections, in the sophistry by which the guilty mind 
would become reconciled to itself, in remorse, in anxious 
forebodings, in despair, perhaps in studied recklessness 
and cherished selMorgetfulness. These conflicts be- 
tween the passions and the moral nature, are the most 
interesting subjects in the branch of literature to which 
we refer, and we believe, that to portray them with 
truth and power, the man of genius can find in nothing 
such effectual aid, as in the developement of the moral 
and religious principles in his own breast. 

We have given but a superficial view of a great sub- 
ject. The connexion of religion with intellect and liter- 
ature is yet to be pointed out. We conclude with ex- 
pressing our strong conviction that the human mind will 
become more various, piercine, and all-comprehending, 
more capable of understanding and expressing the 
solemn and the sportive, the terrible and the beautiful, 
the profound and the tender, in proportion as it shall be 
illumined and penetrated by the true knowledge of 
God. Genius, intellect, imagination, taste, and sensi- 
bility, must all be baptized into religion, or they will 
never know, and never make known, their real glory 
and immortal power. 



THE MORAL ARGUMENT AGAINST 



CALVINISM, 



Illustrated in a Review of a Work entitled ** A General View 
of the Doctrines of Christianity, designed more espe- 
cially for the Edification and Instruction of Families. — 
Boston, 1809." 

The work, of which we have prefixed the title to this 
urticle, was published several years ago, and has been 
ead by many among us with pleasure and profit But 
t is not known as widely as it should be, and we wish 
o call to it the notice which it merits. It is not an ori- 
^nal work, but was compiled chiefly from the writinffs 
)f the Rev. Robert Fellowes, whose name is probably 
mown to most of our readers. The title we think not 
dtogether happy, because it raises an expectation which 
he book does not answer. We should expect from it 
L regular statement of the great truths of our religion; 
)ut we find, what at present is perhaps as useful, a vin-r 
lication of Christianity from the gross errors, which 
[Calvinism has laboured to identify with this divine sys- 
em. This may easily be supposed firom the table of 
K>ntents. The book professes to treat of the following 
subjects ; — The nature of religion and the mistakes that 
>ccur on that subject; the free agency and accountable- 
less of man; the fall of Adam, and original sin; the 
ioctrine of faith in general, and of religious faith in par- 
Icular; the doctrine of works; the doctrine of regen- 
eration; the doctrine of repentance; the doctrine of 
i^TdLce; the doctrine of election and reprobation; Uie 
ioctrine of perseverance; the visiting oi the iniquities 
3f the fathers upon the children; and the sin against 
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the Holy Ghost — To those who are acquainted with 
the five thorny points of Calvinism, the design of this 
compilation will be sufficiently understood from the 
enumeration of topics now given; and few designs are 
more praiseworthy, than to free Christianity from the 
reproach brought upon it by that system. 

The work under review is professedly popular in its 
style and mode of discussion. It has little refined and 
elaborate reasoning, but appeals to the great moral 
principles of human nature, and to the general strain of 
the Scriptures. It expresses strongly and without cir- 
cumlocution the abhorrence with 'which every mind, 
uncorrupted by f&lse theology, must look on Calvinism; 
and although some of its delineations may be over- 
charged, yet they are substantially correct, and their 
strength is their excellence. The truth is, that nothing 
is so necessary on this subject as to awaken moral feel- 
ing in men's breasts. Calvinism owes its perpetuity to 
the influence of fear in palsying the moral nature. Men's 
minds and consciences are subdued by terror, so Uiat 
they dare not confess, even to themselves, the shrink- 
ing, which they feel, from the unworthy views which 
this system gives of God; and by thus smothering their 
just abhorrence, they gradually extinguish it, and even 
come to vindicate in God what would disgrace his crea- 
tures. A voice of power and solemn warning is needed 
to rouse them from this lethargy, to give them a new 
and a juster dread, the dread of incurring God's dis- 
pleasure, by making him odious, and exposing religion 
to insult and aversion. — In the present article, we in- 
tend to treat this subject with great freedom. But we 
beg that it may be understood that by Calvinism we in- 
tend only the peculiarities or distinguishing features of 
that system. We would also have it remembered, that 
these peculiarities form a small part of the religiom 
faith of a Calvinist. He joins with them the general, 
fundamental, and most important truths of Christianity, 
by which they are always neutralized in a greater or 
less degree, and in some cases nullified. Accordingly 
it has been our happiness to see in the numerous bwy 
by which they are professed, some of the brightett 6S< 
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amples of Christian yirtue. Our hostility to the doo- 
trine does not extend to its advocates. La bearing our 
strongest testimony against error, we do not the less 
honour the moral and religious worth with which it is 
often connected. 

The book under review will probably be objected to 
by theologians, because it takes no notice of a distinc- 
tion, invented by Calvinistic metaphysicians, for rescu- 
ing their doctrines from the charge of aspersing God's 
equity and goodness. We refer to the distinction be- 
tween natural and moral inability, a subUety which 
may be thought to deserve some attention, because it 
makes such a show in some of the principal books of 
this sect. But with due deference to its defenders, it 
seems to us gproundless and idle, a distinction without a 
difference. An inability to do our duty, which is bom 
with us, is to all intents and according to the established 
meaning of the word, natural. Call it moral, or what 
you please, it is still a part of the nature which our 
Creator gave us, and to suppose that he punishes us for 
it, because it is an inability seated in the will, is just as 
absurd, as to suppose him to punish us for a weakness 
of sight or of a limb. Common people cannot under* 
stand this distinction, cannot split this hair; and it is no 
small objection to Calvinism, that, according to its 
ablest defenders, it can only be reconciled to God's per- 
fections, by a metaphysical subtlety, which the mass of 
people cannot comprehend. 

If we were to speak as critics of the style of this 
book, we should say, that whilst generally clear, and 
sometimes striking, it has the faults of the style which 
was very current not many years ago in this country, 
and which, we rejoice to say, is giving place to a better. 
The style to which we refer, and which threatened to 
supplant good writing in this country, intended to be 
elegant, but fell into jejuneness and insipidity. It de- 
lighted in words and arrangements of words, which 
were littie soiled by common use, and mistook a spruce 
neatness for grace. We had a Procrustes' bed for sen- 
tences, and there seemed to be a setUed war between 
the style of writbg and the free style of conversatioYU 
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Times wo think have changed. Men have leatiwd 
more to write as they speak, and are ashamed to dreis 
up familiar thoughts, as if they were just arrived from 
a far country, and could not appeai' in public without a 
foreign and studied attire. They have learned that 
common words are common, precisely because most 
fitted to express real feeling ana strong conception, wad. 
that the circuitous, measured phraseology, which wai 
called elegance, was but the parade of weaJcness. They 
have learned that words are the signs of thought, and 
worthless counterfeits without it, and that style is ffood, 
when, instead of being anxiously cast into a momd, it 
seems a free and natural expression of thought, and giTes 
to us with power the workings of the author^s mino. 

We have been led to make these remarks oa the 
style which in a degree marks the book before us, from 
a persuasion that this mode of writing has been particu- 
larly injurious to reli^on, and to rational religion. It 
has crept into sermons perhaps more than into any 
other compositions, and has imbued them with that 
soporific quality, which they have sometimes been found 
to possess in an eminent degree. How many heareiB 
have been soothed by a smooth watery flow of words, 
a regular chime of sentences, and elegantly rocked into 
repose. We are aware, that preachers, above all writers, 
are excusable for this style, because it is the easiest; 
and having too much work to do, they must do it of 
course in the readiest way. But we mourn the neces- 
sity, and mourn still more the efiect. It gives us great 
pleasure to say, that in this particular, we think we 
perceive an improvement taking place in this region. 
Preaching is becoming more direct, aims more at 
impression, and seeks tne nearest way to men's heaxts 
and consciences. We often hear from the pulpit 
strong thought in plain and strong language. It is 
hopecf, from the state of society, that we shall not fly 
from one extreme to another, and degenerate into 
coarseness; but perhaps even this is a less evil than 
tamencss and insipidity. 

To return; the principal argument against Calvii^ 
ism, in the General View of Christian Doctrinea* is the 
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moral argument, or that which is drawn from the in- 
consbtency of the system with the Divine perfections. 
It is plain that a doctrine which contradicts our best 
ideas of goodness and justice, cannot come from the 
just and good God| or be a true representation of his 
character. This moral argument has always been 
powerful to the pulling down of the strong holds of Cal* 
yinism. £yen in the dark period, when this system 
was 8hi^)ed and finished at Geneva, its advocates often 
writhed under the weight of it; and we cannot but deem 
it a mark of the progress of society, that Calvinists are 
more and more troubled with the palpable repugnance 
of their doctrines to God's nature, and accordingly 
labour to soften and explain them, until in many oases 
the name only is retained. If the stern reformer of 
Geneva could lift up his head, and hear the mitigated 
tone in which some of his professed followers dispense 
his fearful doctrines, we fear, that he could not lie down 
in peace, until he had poured out his displeasure on 
their cowardice and degeneracy. He would tell them 
with a frown, that moderate Calviniem was a solecism, 
a contradiction in terms, and would bid them in soom 
to join their |real friend, Arminius. Such is the powet 
of public opinion and of an improved state of society 
on creeds, that naked, undisgmsed Calvinism is not 
very fond of showing itsel( and many, of consequence* 
know imperfectly What it means, what, then, is the 
system against which the View of Christian Doctrines 
18 directed? 

Calvinism teaches, that in consequence of Adam's 
idn ia bating the forbidden fruit* God brings into life all 
his posterity with a nature wholly corrupt, so that tiiey 
atfe utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to 
all that is spirituaUy good, and whoUy inclined to all 
efvil, and that continuaUy. It teaches* that all mankind, 
having follen in Adam, are nnd^ God's wtath and 
iMBse, and so made liable to all miseries In this lifo^ 
to dM:h itself, and to the pains cf hell for evet. U 
taacbcB, that fh>m this rained rade God out of Us niere 
po0d pleasure had elected a oertain number to be sattd 
by Ckrist, not induoed to this ohdc6 by my foMn§^ ^ 

N 
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their faith or ffood works, but whollj bj his free grace 
and love; and that having thus predestinated them to 
eternal life, he renews and sanctifies them bj his al- 
mighty and special agency, and brings them into a state 
of grace, from which they cannot fall and perish. It 
teaches, that the rest of mankind he is pleased to pass 
over, and to ordain them to dishonoor and wrath for their 
sins, to the honour of his justice and power; in other 
words, he leaves the rest to the corruption in which thej 
were bom, withholds the grace which is necessary to 
their recovery, and condemns them to ** most grievous 
torments in soul and body without intermission in hdl 
fire forever." Such is Calvinism, as gathered fifom the 
most authentic records of the doctrine. Whoever will 
consult the famous Assembly's Catechisms and Con^ 
fession, will see the peculiarities of the system in all their 
length and' breadth of deformity. A man of plfun sense, 
whose spirit has not been broken to this creed by edu- 
cation or terror, will think that it is not necessary for us 
to travel to heathen countries, to learn how moamfully 
the human mind may misrepresent the Deity. 

The moral aigument against Calvinism, of which we 
have spoken, must seem irresistible to common and un- 
perverted minds, after attending to the brief statement 
now given. It will be asked with astonishment. How 
is it possible that men can hold these doctrines, and yet 
maintain God's goodness and equity? — what principles 
can be more contradictory? To remove the objection 
to Calvinism, which is drawn from its repugpianoe to 
the Divine perfections, recourse has been had, as before 
observed, to the distinction between natural and moral 
inability, and to other like subtleties. But a more com- 
mon reply, we conceive, has been drawn from the weak- 
ness and imperfection of the human mind, and from its 
incapacity of comprehending God. Calvinists will tell 
us, tnat because a doctrine opposes our convictions of 
rectitude, it is not necessarily false; that apparent an 
not always real inconsistencies; that God is an infinite 
and incomprehensible being, and not to be tried bj our 
ideas of fitness and morality; that we bring their ayttbtm 
to an incompetent tribunal, when we submit it to the 
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decision of human reason and conscience; that we are 
weak judges of what is right and wroug, good and evil 
in the Deity; that the happiness of the universe may 
require an administration or human affairs which is very 
offensiye to limited understandings; that we must follow 
revelation, not reason or moral feeling, and must con- 
sider doctrines which shock us in revelation, as awful 
mvsteiies,' which are dark through our ignorance, and 
which time will enlighten. How little, it is adde^ can 
man explain or understand God's wavs? How incon- 
sistent the miseries of life appear with goodness in die 
Creator? How prone, too, nave men always been to 
confound good and evU, to call the just unjust? How 
presumptuous is it in such a being, to sit in judgment 
upon God, and to question the rectitude of the Divine 
admimstrarion, because it shocks his sense of rectitude? 
Such we conceive to be a fair statement of the manner 
in which the Calvinist frequently meets the objection, 
that his system is at war with God's attributes — such 
the reasoning by which the voice of conscience and ni^ 
ture is stifled, and men are reconciled to doctrines which, 
if tried by the established principles of morality, would 
be rejected with horror. On this reasoning we purpose 
to offisr some remarks; and we shall avail ourselves of 
the opportunity, to give our views of the confidence 
which is due to our rational and moral faculties in 
religion, 

iihvLt God is infinite, and that man often errs, we 
affirm as strongly as our Calvinistic brethren. We 
desire to think humbly of ourselves, and reverently of 
our Creator. In the strong language of Scripture, ** We 
now see through a glass darkly." **We cannot by 
searching find out God unto perfection? Clouds and 
darimess are round about him. His judgments are a 
great deep." God is great and good beyond utterance 
or thought. We have no dispositioji to idolize our own 
powers, or to penetrate the secret counsels of the Deity. 
But on the other hand, we think it ungrateful to dis- 
parage the powers which our Creator has given us, or to 
question Uie certainty or importance of the knowledge 
which he has seen fit to place within our reach. There 
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is an affected humilhj* we think, as dangerous at pride. 
We may rate our fietcalties too meanl^r, as well as too 
boastin^y. The worst error in religion, after all, is that 
of the sceptic, who records triumphantly the weaknesses 
and wanderings of the human intdle<^ and maintains 
that no trust is due to the decisions of this erring reason. 
We by no means conceive, that man's greatest danger 
springs from pride of understanding, ^^^'^ ^® tlunk ss 
badly of this vice as other Christians. The Ustorir of 
the church proves, that men may trust their faculties too 
little as weU as too much, and that the timidity, whidi 
shrinks from investigation, has ii^ured the mind, and 
betrayed the interests of Christianity, as much as an 
irreverent boldness of thought. 

It is an important truth, wluch, we apprehead, has 
not been sufficiently developed, that the wlrimate leli- 
anee of a human bemg is and must be on his own nnnd. 
To confide in God, we must first confide in the fiwnlties 
by which He is apprehended, and by which the procli 
of his existence are weighed. A trust in o«r abimy to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood, is impiiea in 
every act of belief; for to question this abifity would of 
necessity unsettle all belief. We cannot take a step in 
reasoning or action without a secret reliance on omr own 
minds. Religion, in particular, implies, that we have 
understandings endowed and qualmed for the highest 
employments of intellect. In affirming the existence 
ana i>erfections of God, we suppose and affirm tiie odst- 
enee in ourselves of faculties wnich correspond to these 
sublime objects, and which are fitted to discem them. 
Reli^on is a conviction and an act of the human sod; 
so that in denying confidence to the one, we sabirert 
the truth and claims of the other. Nothing is gained to 
piety by degracting human nature, for in the coiapeleBey 
of this nature to know and judge of God, all piety has 
its foundation. Our proneness to err instructs ns indeed 
to use our powers with g^at caution, but not to ooD- 
temn and n^ect them. The ooeasional abuae of oar 
&cnlties, be it ever so enonnons, does not proro then 
uii^ for tiior highest end, which is, to form cImt and 
coMirteBt views of God. Because our eyes som< 
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fail or deceiTe qb, would a wise man pluck them out, or 
cover them with a bandage, and choose to walk and 
work in the dark?-^or, because they cannot distinguish 
distant olgeets, can they (tiBcem nothing clearly in their 
proper sphere, and is sight to be pronounce a ndladous 
guide? Men who, to support a creed, would shake our 
trust in the calm, deliberate, and distinct decisions of 
our rational and moral powers, endanger religion more 
than its open foes, and forge the deadliest weapon for 
the infidel. 

It is true that God is an infinite being, and also true, 
that his powers and perfections, his purposes and opera- 
tions, his ends and means, being unlimited, are t/icom* 
prehensibie. In other words, they cannot be wholly 
taken in or embraced by the human mind. In the 
strong and figurative language of Scripture, we " know 
notiiing" of God's ways; that is, we know very few of 
€liem. But this is just as true of the most advanced 
archangel as of mem. In comparison with the vastniess 
of God's system, the range of the highest created intel- 
lect is narrow; and in this particular, man's lot does 
not difier from that of his elder brethren in heaven. 
We areTboth confined in our observation and experience 
to a littie spot in the creation. But are an angel's Acui- 
ties worthy of no trust, or is his knowledge uncertain, 
because he learns afld reasons from a small part of 
God's works? or are his judgments respecting the Crear 
tor to be charged with presumption, because his views 
do not spread through the whole extent of the universe? 
We grant, that our understandings cannot stretch 
beyond a very narrow sphere. But still, the lessons 
which we learn within tms sphere, are just as sure as 
if it were indefinitely enlarged. Because much b un- 
explored, we are not to suspect what we have actually 
discovered. Knowledge is not the less real, because 
confined. The man who has never set foot beyond his 
native village, knows its scenery and inhabitants as 
undoubtingly, as if he had travelled to the poles. We 
indeed see very little; but that little is as brue, as^ if 
everything else were seen; and our future discoveries 
muBt agree with and support it. Should the whole order 
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and pulposes of the universe be opened to us, it is cer- 
tain that nothing would be disclosed which would in 
any degree shake our persuasion, that the earth is in- 
habited by rational and moral beings, who are authorised 
to expect from their Creator the most benevolent and 
equitable goyemment. No extent of observation can 
unsettle those primary and fundamental principles of 
moral truth, which we derive from our highest faculties 
operating in the relations in which God has fixed us. 
In every region and period of the universe, it will be as 
true as it is now on the earth, that knowledge and 
power are the measiires of responsibility, and that na- 
tural incapacity absolves from guilt. These and other 
moral venties, which are among our clearest percep- 
tions, would, if possible, be strengthened, in proportion 
as our powers should be enlarged; because harmony and 
consistency are the characters of God's administration, 
and all our researches into the universe only serve to 
manifest its unity, and to show a wider operation of the 
laws which we witness and experience on earth. 

We gprant that God is incomprehensible^ in the sense 
already given. But he is not therefore umnteUigible; 
and this distinction we conceive to be importailt We 
do not pretend to know the whole nature and properties 
of God, but still we can form some clear ideas of him, 
and can reason from these ideas as justly as from any 
other. The truth is, that we cannot be said to compre- 
hend any being whatever, not the simplest plant or 
animal. All have hidden properties. Our knowledge 
of all is limited. But have we therefore no distinct 
ideas of the objects around us, and is all our reasoning 
about them unworthy of trust? Because God is infinite, 
his name is not therefore a mere sound. It is a repre- 
sentative of some distinct conceptions of our Creator; 
and these conceptions are as sure, and important, and 
as proper matenals for the reasoning faculty, as th^ 
would be if our views were indefinitely enlarged. We 
cannot indeed trace God's goodness and rectitude throi^ 
the whole field of his operations; but we know the es- 
sential nature of these attributes, and therefore can 
often judge what accords with and opposes them. GocPs 
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goodness, because infinite, does not cease to be good- 
ness, or essentially differ from the same attribute in man; 
nor does justice change its nature, so that it cannot be 
understood, because it is seated in an unbounded mind. 
There hare indeed been philosophers, "falsely so called,** 
who have aigued from the unlimited nature of God, that 
we cannot ascribe to him justice and other moral attri- 
butes, in any proper or definite sense of those words; 
and the inference is plain, that all religion or worship, 
wanting an inteUigible object, must be a misplaced, 
wasted offering. This doctrine from the infidel we reject 
with abhorrence; but something, not very different, too 
often reaches us from the mistaken Christian, who, to 
save his creed, shrouds the Creator in utter darkness. 
In opposition to both, we maintsdn that God's attributes 
are intelligible, and that we can conceive as truly of 
Lis goodness and justice, as of these qualities in men. 
In fact, these qualities are essentially the same in God 
smd man, though differing in degree, in purity, and in 
extent of operation. We know not and we cannot con- 
ceive of any other justice or goodness, than we learn 
from our own nature; and if God have not these, he is 
altogether unknown to us as a moral being; he offers 
nothing for esteem and love to rest upon; the objection 
of the .infidel is just, that worship is wasted; ** we wor- 
ship we know not what.** 

It is asked, on what authority we ascribe to God, 
goodness and rectitude, in the sense in which these 
attributes belong to men, or how we can judge of the 
nature of attributes in the mind of the Creator? Wc 
answer by asking, How it is that we become acquainted 
with the mind of a fellow-creature? The last is as in- 
visible, as removed from immediate inspection, as the 
first. Still we do not hesitate to speak of the justice 
and goodness of a neighbour; and now do we gain our 
knowledge? We answer, by witnessing the effects, 
operations, and expressions of these attributes. It is a 
law of our nature to argue from the effect to the cause, 
from the action to the agent, firom the ends proposed 
and firom the means of pursuing them, to the character 
and disposition of the being in whom we observe them. 
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By these processes, we learn the inTinble mind nnd 
character of man; and by the same we ascend to the 
mind of God, whose works, effects, operations, and ends, 
are as expressive and significant or justice and good- 
ness, as the best and most dedsive actions of men. U 
this reasoning be sound (and all religion rests upon iti 
then God's justice and ffoodness are intdligible attri- 
butes, agreeing essentially with the same qualities ia 
ourselves. Their operation indeed is infinitely wider, 
and they are employed in accomplishing not only imm^ 
diate but remote and unknown ends. Of consequence^ 
wfi must expect that many parts of the divine adminis- 
tration will be obscure, that is, will not produce tMms- 
diate good, and an immediate distinction between virtne 
and vice. But still the unbounded operation of these 
attributes, does not change their nature. They are still 
the same as if they acted in the narrowest sphere. 
We can still determine in many cases what does not 
accord with them. We are particularly sure that those 
essential principles of justice, which enter into and even 
form our conception of this attribute, must pervade 
every province and every period of the administration 
of a just being, and that to suppose the Creator in any 
instance to forsake them, is to charge him directly with 
unrighteousness, however loudly the lips may compli* 
ment his equity. 

" But is it not presumptuous in man,** it is continually 
said, " to sit in judgment on God?** We answer, that 
to ** sit in judgment on God,** is an ambiguous and aS- 
fensive phrase, conveying to common minds the ideas of 
irreverence, boldness, familiarity. The question would 
be better stated thus; — Is it not presumptuous in man 
to judge concerning God, and concerning what agrees 
or disagrees with his attributes? We answer confidently. 
No; for in many cases we are competent and evssi 
bound to judge. And we plead first in our defence the 
Scriptures. How continually does God in his Word qn 
peal to the understanding and moral judgment of man? 
" O inhabitants of Jerusalem and men of Judah, judge, 
I pray you, between me and my vineyard. What cooNl 
have been done more to my vineyard, that I l^ave aot 
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done in itf* We obtenre in the next place, that all re- 
ligion supposes and is built on judgments passed by us 
on God and on his operations. Is it not, for example, 
our duty and a leadug part of piety to praise God? 
And what is praising a bem?, but to adjudge and ascribe 
to him jast and generous deeds and motives? And of 
whatTwne is praise, except from those who are capable 
of disdngoishmg between actions which exalt, and ac- 
tions which degrade the character? Is it presumption 
to caU God excellent f And what is this, out to refer 
his character to a standard of excellence, to try it by 
the established principles of rectitude, and to pronounce 
its conformity to them; that is, to judge of God and his 
operations? 

We are presumptuous, we are told, in judging of our 
Creator. But he himself has made this our duty, in 
giving us a moral faculty; and to decline it, is to violate 
the primary law of our nature. Conscience, the sense 
of nght, the power of perceiving moral distinctions, the 
power of discerning between justice and injustice, ex- 
cellence and baseness, is the highest faculty given us 
by God, the whole foundation of our responsibility, and 
our sole capacity for religion. Now we are forbidden 
by this faculty to love a being who wants, or who fails 
to discover, moral excellence. God, in giving us con- 
science, has implanted a principle within us, which for- 
bids us to prostrate ourselves before mere power, or to 
offer praise where we do not discover worth; a princi- 
ple, which challenges our supreme homage for supreme 
goodness, and which absolves us from guilt, when we 
abhor a severe and unjust administration. Our Creator 
has consequently waived his own claims on our venera- 
tion and obedience, any farther than he discovers himself 
to us in characters of benevolence, equity, and righte- 
oosness. He rests his authority on the perfect coinci- 
dence of his will and government with those great and 
fundamental principles of morality vmtten on our souls. 
He desires no worship, but that which springs from the 
exercise of our moral faculties upon his character, from 
our discernment and persuasion of his rectitude and 
goodness. He asks, he accqits, no love or admiration 
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but from those who can understand the nature and the 
proofs of moral excellence. 

There are two or three striking facts, which show 
that there is no presumption in judging of God, and of 
what agrees or (usagrees with his attributes. The first 
fact is, that the most intelligent and devout men have 
often employed themselves in proving the existence and 
perfections of God, and have been honoured for this 
service to the cause of religion. Now we ask, what is 
meant hj the proofs of a divine perfection? They are 
certain acts, operations, and methods of government, 
which are proper and natural effects, signs, and expres- 
sions of this perfection, and from which, according to the 
established principles of reasoning, it may be inferred. 
To prove the divine attributes, is to collect and arrange 
those works and ways of the Creator, which accord 
with these attributes, correspond to them, flow from 
them, and express them. Of consequence, to prove 
them, requires and implies the power of judging of what 
agrees with them, of discerning their proper marxs and 
expressions. All our treatises on natural theology rest 
on this power. Every argument in support of a divine 
perfection is an exercise of it. To deny it, is to overthrow 
all religion. 

Now if such are the proofs of God's goodness and 
justice, and if we are capable of discerning them, then 
we are not necessarily presumptuous, when we say of 
particular measures ascribed to him, that they are in- 
consistent with his attributes, and cannot belong to him. 
There is plainly no more presumption in affirming of 
certain pnnciples of administration, that they oppose 
God's equity and would prove him unrighteous, than to 
affirm of others, that they prove him upright and g^ood. 
There are signs and evidences of injustice as unequivocal 
as those of justice; and our faculties are as adequate to 
the perception of the last as of the first. If they most 
not be trusted in deciding what would prove God unjust, 
they are unworthy of confidence when they gather 
evidences of his rectitude; and, of course, the whole 
structure of religion must fall. 

It is no slight objection to the mode of reasoning 
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adopted by the Calyinist, that it renders the proof oi 
the divine attributes impossible. When we object to 
his representations of the divine government, that thej 
shock our dearest ideas of goodness and justice, he re- 

Slies, that still they may be true, because we know very 
ttle of God, and what seems unjust to man, may be 
in the Creator the perfection of rectitude. Now this 
weapon has a double edge. If the strongest marks and 
expressions of injustice do not prove God uijust, then 
the strongest marks of the opposite character do not 
prove him righteous. If the first do not deserve con- 
fidence, because of our uarrow views of God, neither do 
the last. If, when more shall be known, the first may 
be found consistent with perfect rectitude, so, when 
more shall be known, the last may be found consistent 
with infinite malignity and oppression. This reasoning 
of our opponents casts us on an ocean of awful uncer- 
tainty. Admit it, and we have no proofs of God's good- 
ness and equity to rely upon. What we call proofs, may 
be mere appearances, which a wider knowledge of God 
may reverse. The future may show us, that the very 
laws and works of the Creator, from which we now infer 
his kindness, are consistent with the most determined 
purpose to spread infinite miserv and guilt, and were 
intended, by raising hope, to add the agony of disap- 
pointment to our other woes. Why may not these 
anticipations, horrible as they are, be venfied by the 
unfolding of God's system, if our reasonings about his 
attributes are rendered so very uncertain, as Calvinism 
teaches, by the infinity of his nature? 

We have mentioned one fact to show that it is not 
presumptuous to judge of God, and of what accords 
with and opposes his attributes; namely, the fact that 
his attributes are thought susceptible of proof. Another 
fact, very decisive on this point, b, that Christians of 
all classes have concurred in resting the truth of Chris- 
tianity in a great degree on its internal evidence, that 
is, on its accordance with the perfections of God. How 
common is it to hear from religious teachers, that Chris- 
tianity is worthy of a good and righteous being, that it 
bears the marlJs of a divine original. Volumes have 
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been written on its internal proofe, on the coinddence 
of its purposes and spirit with onr highest conceptions 
of God. How common too is it, to say of other rdl- 
gions, that they are at war with the divine nature, with 
Grod's rectitude and goodness, and that we want no 
other proofs of their fsusehood? And what does aU this 
reasoning imply? Clearly this, that we are capable of 
determimng, in many cases, what is worthy and what 
is unworthy of God, what accords with and what op- 
poses his moral attributes. Deny us this capacity, and it 
would be no presumption against a professed revelation, 
that it ascribed to tne Supreme Bein^ the most detest- 
able practices. It might still be ssdd m support of such 
a system, that it is arrogant in man to determine what 
kind of revelation suits the character of the Creator. 
Christianity then leans, at least in part, and some think 
diiefly, on internal evidence, or on its agreeableness to 
God's moral attributes; and is it probable, that this re- 
ligion, having this foundation, contains repiesentatioDi 
of God's government which shock our ideas of recti- 
tude, and that it silences our objections by telling us, 
that we are no judges of what suits or opposes his in- 
finite nature? 

We will name one more fact to show, that it is not 
presumptuous to form these judgments of the Creator. 
All Christians are accustomed to reason from God!s at- 
tributes, and to use them as tests of doctrines. In th^ 
controversies with one another, they spare no pains to 
show, that their particular views accord best with the 
divine perfections, and every sect labours to throw oniti 
adversaries the odium of maintaining what is unwosthy 
of God. Theological writings are filled with each a> 
guments; and yet we, it seems, are guilty of awful yt^ 
sumption, when we deny of God principles of admmii- 
tration against which every pure and good sentimeatiii 
our breasts rises in abhorrence. 

We shall conclude this discussion with an importait 
inquiry. If God's justice and goodness are conuatMt 
with those operations and modes of government, wMA 
Calvinism ascribes to him, of what use is our belief ii 
these perfections? What expectations can we fomai 
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upon them? If it consist with divine rectitude to con- 
sign to ereriasting misery, heings who have come guilty 
and impotent from hb hand, we beg to know what in- 
terest we have in this rectitude, what pledge of good 
it contains, or what evil can be imagined which may 
not be its natural result? If justice and goodness, 
when stretched to infinity, take such strange forms and 
appear la such unexpected and apparently inconsistent 
operations^ how are we sure, that they will not give 
up the best men to ruin, and leave the universe to the 
powers of darkness? Such results indeed seem incomr 
patible with these attributes, but not more so than the 
acts attributed to God by Calvinism. Is it said, that the 
divine faithfulness is pledged in the Scriptures to a hap- 
mer issue of things? But why should not divine faith- 
ndness transcend our poor understandings as much as 
divine goodness and justice, and why may not God, 
consistently with this attribute, crush every hope which 
his Word has raised? Thus all the divine perfections 
are lost to us as grounds of encouragement and consola- 
tion, if we maintain, that their infinity places them b^ 
yond our judgment, and that we must expect from them 
measures and operations entirely opposea to what seems 
to us most accordant with their nature. 

We have thus endeavoured to show that the testimony 
of our rational and moral laculties against Calvinism, 
is worthy of trust We know that this reasoning will 
be met by the question. What then becomes of Christi- 
amty ? m this re%ioD jdainly teaches the doctrines you 
hare condemned. Our answer is ready. Christianity 
eontainft no sach doctrines. Christiamty, reason, and 
etaidenee, are perfectly harmonious on the subject 
ander diseuasion. Our religion, fairly construed, gives 
ao eomrteaance to that system, which has arrogated to 
ilMlf the distinction of EvangelicaL We cannot, how- 
ever^ cater this field at present. We will only say, that 
the general spirit of Christianity affords a very strong 
preiamption, that its records teadi no such doctrines as 
we haire opposed. This spirit is love, charitr, benevo- 
lence. Coristiaaifty, we all agrees is deseed to manv> 
fetl God a» perfect benerc^nce^ aad to bsbg men to 
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love and imitate him. Now is it probable, that a re- 
ligion, having this object, gives views of the Supreme 
&ing, from which our moral convictions and benevo- 
lent sentiments shrink with horror, and which if made 
our pattern, would convert us into monsters I It is 
plain that were a human parent to form himself on the 
universal Father, as described bj Calvinism, that is, 
were he to bring his children into life totally depraved, 
and then to pursue them with endless punishment, we 
should charge him with a cruelty not surpassed in the 
annals of the world; or were a sovereign to incapadp 
tate his subjects in any way whatever for obeying his 
laws, and then to torture them in dungeons of perpet- 
ual woe, we should say, that history records no darker 
crime. And is it probable, that a religion, which aims 
to attract and assimilate us to God, considered as love, 
should hold him up to us in these heart-withering 
characters? We may confidently expect to find in such 
a system, the brightest views of the divine nature; and 
the same objections lie tigainst interpretations of its le- 
cords, which savour of cruelty and injustice, as lie against 
the literal sense of passages which ascribe to God 
bodily wants and organs. Let the Scriptures be read 
with a recollection of the spirit of Christiani^, and with 
that modification of particular texts by this eeneral spirit, 
which a just criticism requires, and Csdvinism would no 
more enter the mind of the reader, than Popery — ^we 
had almost said, than Heathenism. 

In the remarks now made, it will be seen, we hope^ 
that we have aimed to expose doctrines, not to con- 
demn their professors. It is true, that men are rat to 
think themselves assailed, when their system oiuy is 
called to account. But we have no foe but error. We 
are less and less disposed to measure the piety of 
others by peculiarities of faith. Men's characters an 
determined, not by the opinions which they profeiSf 
but by those on which their thoughts habitually fubea, 
which recur to them most forcibly,, and which coloar 
their ordinary views of God and duty. The creed of 
habit, imitation, or fear, may be defended stoutly, and 
yet have little practical influence. The mind, whea 
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compelled bj education or other circumstances to re- 
ceive irrational doctrines, has yet a power of keeping 
them, as it were, on its surface, of excluding them nrom 
its depths, of refusing to incorporate them with its own 
being; and when burdened with a mixed, incongruous 
system, it often discovers a sagacity, which reminds us 
of the instuict of inferior animals, in selecting the 
healthful and nutritious portions, and in making them 
its daily food. Accordingly, the real faith often corre- 
sponds little with that whicn is professed. It often hap- 
pens, that through the progress of the mind in light and 
virtue, opinions, once central, are gradually thrown 
outward, lose their vitality, and cease to be principles 
of action, whilst through habit they are derendea as 
articles- of fsuth. The words of the creed survive, but its 
advocates sympathise with it little more than its foes. 
These remarks are particularly applicable to the present 
subject. A large number, perhaps a majority, of those 
who surname themselves with the name of Calvin, have 
little more title to it than ourselves. Thev keep the 
name, and drop the principles which it signines. They 
adhere to the system as a whole, but shrink from aU 
its parts and distinguishing points. This silent but real 
defection from Calvinism, is spreading more and more 
widely. The grim features of this system are softening, 
and its stem spirit yielding to conciliation and charity. 
We beg our readers to consult for themselves the two 
Catechisms and the Confession of the Westminster 
Assembly, and to compare these standards of Calvinism, 
with what now bears its name. They will rejoice, we 
doubt not, in the triumphs of truth. With these views, 
we have no disposition to disparage the professors of the 
system which we condemn, although we believe that its 
influence is yet so extensive and pernicious as to bind 
us to oppose it. 

Calvinism, we are persuaded, is giving place to bet- 
ter views. It has passed its meridian, and is sinking, 
to rise no more. It has to contend with foes more for- 
midable than theologians, with foes from whom it can- 
not shield itself in mystery and metaphysical subtleties, 
we mean with the progress of the human mind, and 
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with the progress of the spirit of the Gospcd. Society 
is going forward in intelligence and charity, and of 
course is leavinfi^ the theology of the sixteenth century 
behind it. We hail this resolution of opinion as a most 
auspicious event to the Christian cause. We hear much 
at present of efforts to spread the Gospel. But Chris- 
tianity is gaining more by the removal of degrading er- 
rors, than it womd by armies of missionaries who should 
carry with them a corrupted form of the religion. We 
think the decline of Calvinism one of the most encour- 
aging facts in our passing history; for this system, by 
outra^ng conscience and reason, tends to array these 
high faculties against revelation. Its errors are pecu- 
liarly mournful, because they relate to the character of 
GocL It darkens and stains his pure nature; spoils his 
character of its sacredness, loveuness, glory; uid thus 
quenches the central light of the universe, makes ex- 
istence a curse, and the extinction of it a consummar 
tion devoutly to be wished. We now speak of the peat" 
liarities of this system, and of their natural influence, 
when not counteracted, as they always are in a greater 
or less degree, by better views, derived from the spirit 
and plain lessons of Christianity. 

We have had so much to do with our sobject, that 
we have neglected to make the usual extracts from the 
book which we proposed to review. We eamettlT 
wish, that a work, answering to the title of this, whicn 
should give us a " a general view of Christian doctrines," 
might be undertaken by a powerfrd hand. Next to a 
good commentary on the Scriptures, it would be tiie 
best service which could be rendered to Chiifltiaii 
truth. 
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An Address deliTered before the Massachusetts Chari- 
table Mechakic Association, at the Celebration of their 
Eighth Triennial Festival, October 7, 1830 — By Joseph T. 
Buckingham, Boston. 

The society before which this address was delivered, 
is composed of mechanics. It was instituted in 1795, 
and incorporated in 1806, with authority to accumulate 
a capita] fund ** for the purpose of relieving the distresses 
of unfortunate mechanics and their families, to promote 
inventions and improvements in the mechanic arts, by 
granting premiums for said inventions and improvements, 
and to assist young mechanics with loans of money." 
These noble designs have been faithfully accomplished^ 
The society has a fund of 14,000 dollars (^3,150) per- 
manently invested. On the decease of any memoer, 
his family is entitled to receive 40 dollars (£9). For 
several years past, a school for the instruction of appren- 
tices in readine, writing, and arithmetic, has been kept 
for three months in the year, and a course of scientinc 
lectures has been instituted, continuing weekly, from 
October to April, at which some of the most distinguished 
citizens of the State have gratuitously filled the chair. 

These are the honourable objects of a society con- 
taining on its rolls the busy, active, and working me- 
chanics of the commonwealth. Thus faithfully have 
they been pursued. Yet so jealoui were the Legisla- 
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ture, at the time of granting the act of incorporation, 
lest some injurious design lay concealed beneath the 
cover of these fair promises, that they limited the original 
charter to a period of ten years, and reserved the power 
of dissolving the corporation at any time when they 
should see fit to do so. 

A consequence, in some degree derived from the 
association for which this society provides, and quite 
as useful to the whole community as any to which the 
charter or the rules of the company have been directed, 
is that lofty bearing, that conscious dignity of character, 
that self-respect, and public estimation that follows it, 
which the mechanics of Massachusetts maintain and 
enjoy. These are not, indeed, the effects of mere asso- 
ciation. They follow from the character of the class of 
which the society is composed. But very much of this 
honourable independence results from the concert and 
union of individuals engaged in the same course of in- 
dustry, and the manliness and respectability which they 
have thus the means of encouraging and sustaining. It 
follows, therefore, that in proportion to their numbers, 
the mechanics of Massachusetts are the most important 
and influential class of the community, and, together 
with the yeomanry, the fee simple possessors of the soil, 
regulate, in an essential manner, the political concerns 
of the State. 

The address before us, delivered by the vice-pre- 
sident of the society, contains much good sentiment 
and correct opinion, in clear, plain, and forcible lan- 
guage. As a specimen of the lofty tone of its thoughts, 
as well as its style, and as particularly connected with 
some observations we are desirous of presenting to our 
readers, \ye have selected the following paragraph, to 
which we most cheerfully assent: — 

** This middling class of society, is, at least, half made up of 
mechanics — -hard-labouring, industrious, practical mecbanics. 
The obligations, which society owes to this class of dtiiens, 
are universally acknowledged. If the occupation of a me- 
chanic can, in any part of the world, be cause of reproach, or 
if the name could ever be made to implv anything dishonoar- 
able, this is not the region, nor is this the day, for either the 
one or the other. You, who hear me, need no prompter to 
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remind yoa of men, who, though bred in workshops, have 
honoured, embellished, and defended your country. That 
fi^rateful country knows and remembers that the mechanics 
nave ever been foremost in her cause, when she has had battles 
to be fought, or wrongs to be aTeneed. They have given states- 
men to her councils, generals to her armies, and plenipoten- 
tiaries to establish her rights at foreign courts, wno met the 
cunning policy of foreign diplomatists with sagacity and pru- 
dence equal to their own. in the war of the revolution, they 
boldlv faced the mercenary troops of her unnatural parent, 
and forced that haughtv parent to relinquish its claim to do- 
minion over her soil and ner sons. The soil of this country is 
theirs; they fouffht for it; they bled for it; their fathers died 
for it; and perish the tongue that shall ever consent to relin- 

3uish one particle of its dust to foreign domination or domestic 
espotism."— />. 15, 16. 

In further presenting the claims of the mechanics to 
the consideration of the public, the author, in addition 
to such arguments as we very willingly admit, has pre- 
sented another, which strikes us as original, although 
we are certainly not prepared to question its accuracy. 

< < Celibacy prevails among other classes ; (whether from ne- 
cessity, or choice, or fashion, need not now be considered}) 
but among active mechanics, a bachelor of thirty is as rare as 
a phoenix among birds, though much less an object of admi- 
ration or desire — and amon? practical farmers, he is as useless, 
as unseemly, and as much dreaded, as snow in summer or rain 
in harvest."— 17. 18. 

The subject of this address leads us to advert to 
various indications, throughout the United States, of an 
attempt to arrange the citizens into political and hostile 
parties, in consequence of their supposed condition as 
depending upon employment, wealtn, numbers, and a 
common interest, by which it may be thought one class 
is governed, or by which it ought to be governed for 
the future. 

If parties must exist in our community, it is certainly 
much better that they should grow out of real or sup- 
posed differences in political principles or conduct, than ^ 
that the line of division should be formed by the con- 
dition of men in society. Inequality in personal affairs 
does exist, and always must exist, where there is free- 
dom of action and security for property. Let the state 
of things be at first ever so equal, inaustry and intellv 
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gence and economy would soon make a difference; and 
time and chance, which happen to all men, and confound 
the calculations of the pnident and the efforts of the 
strong, would in a very little period derange this artificial 
equality. Some would ^ow richer and others poorer. 
Society could not exist if it were otherwise, nor would 
it exist with the character of a free state, if acquisitions, 
honestly made, were not secured against invasion or 
rapacity, to those to whom they properly belonged. 
The liberty to preserve what is justly acquired, is quite 
as necessary to the well-being of a communi^, as the 
liberty to acquire; for acquisition would be of exceed- 
iiigly litde advantage, if it served merely to invite ag- 
gression and justify plunder. 

There are higher objects, no doubt, to be muntained 
by civil government than the mere security of property. 
Life, character, civil and religious liberty, are among 
these superior objects. But the world is now too in- 
telligent to make them a matter of doubt, '^ey are 
not now put into question. The withering power of pub- 
lic opinion scorches and bums up that ancient tyranny, 
whicn once pressed upon the rational liberties of man- 
kind; and where the direct force of opinion has not yet 
been felt, the indications of its fiiture movements are 
already discernible. The power of government, except 
for the good of the governed, is no longer maintained 
by the supposition of divine right, nbr can it be con- 
tinued by oppressive military force. Such is either the 
condition or the prospect in other countries of the dvil* 
ised world. We know and feel its reality here. Omv 
is the government of the people; and the only question 
for us to settle, is, whether, under a popular g^emment, 
there can be any such opposition among different classes, 
as reasonably to divide them into parties, to raise up 
factions, to set one side in array against the other, ana, 
if not to repeat those scenes of violence and bloodshed 
which have desolated other countries witii tiie miseries 
of civil war, to do even so much as to diminish a mutual 
affection and esteem, to abate any part of that harmony 
which is the cement of national greatness, as it is of 
private happiness, or to lessen that kindness and int^- 
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change of good offices which give the finest polish to 
society. 

Berore parties can be formed with design to divide 
the rich from the poor, or the working men from the 
idle, it should be ascertained whether any classes, pro- 
perly so distinguished, do in fact exist in our community. 
In our estimation they do not. 

Wealth is a term tnat is used for comparison. In re- 
ference to the vast fortunes of individuals and families 
in Europe, we have here certainly no wealthy men. 
There are several noblemen in England, and more on 
the continent of Europe, each of whose annual income 
is supposed equal to the whole capital of our richest 
citizens. In comparison with our own people, to be sure, 
one man is richer than another; and there are those 
among us, who, in respect to the mass of the community, 
are justly denominated opulent. But who are they? 
Mostly tne architects of their own fortune. Commerce 
has thrown its treasures into their laps. An honourable 
enterprise and a lofty intelligence, wnile they have sup- 
plied the means of honest occupation to a crowd of their 
contemporaries, have, by the blessing of Providence, 
showered their larger favours on them. But we have 
here no class of rich men. There are none among us, 
who belong to a prescriptive body of wealthy citizens. 
Property, to be sure, is inheritable. The ability to 
transmit to one's children the acquisitions of a life of 
labour or prosperity, the security of which is the most 
certain and efficient stimulus to regularity and industry, 
is indeed a part of our social rights; but the state of 
public opinion, to say nothing of natural afiection or the 
dictates of justice, secures a ver^ equal division of it by 
testamentary bequest, and public law does the same in 
case of intestacy. We find, therefore, that inheritable 
wealth is ordinarily very small in comparison with that 
which is acquired, and scarcely ever remains in the same 
family beyond the third generation. 

This prohibition of any prescriptively affluent class, 
forms the most beautiful feature or our political system, 
and seems to take away all excuse fox any controversy 
among our citizens, founded on distinctions of wealth. 
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Gather any of the ordinary associationB of our people, 
and whom do you find? Take the merchants — ^tnat 
liberal, adventurous, and intelligent body of our popu^ 
laUon, whose avocations are more likely to be favoured 
by fortune than those which do not so boldly challenge 
her favours. Among them are many eminent citizens— 
what patriot does not wish there were more?-— enjoy- 
ing a noble independence for themselves and their 
children, as a compensation for their days and nights of 
anxious solicitude, their careful and exact calculations, 
their provident forecast and their hardy adventure; and 
among them, too, are how many — what philanthropbt 
would not diminish the number, if he might? — ^whom 
adverse winds or the accidents of life, neither to be fore- 
seen nor retrieved, have run upon the shoals and quick- 
sands of disappointment ? The class of merchants, truly 
and justly the wealthiest of our citizens, is surely not a 
class whose wealth should excite either envy or alarm. 
Let them count their numbers, estimate their strength, 
form their plans, project any scheme of personal aggran- 
disement; — ^they are outweighed in double proportion 
by associates, who can have no sympathy in any aristo- 
cracy of wealth. Gather toeetner professional men. 
Let the lawyers be estimated by their property, and 
obnoxious as they now happen to be to particular oppo- 
nents, it would be the idlest of all possible apprehensions, 
to fear any harm which their opulence must pay for. 
As a body of men, deriving their funds from professional 
employment, the bar of this country is unquestionably 
poor. Shortly after the revolution, and again subsequent 
to the last war, individuals acquired a handsome pro- 
perty by the accumulation of business then thrown into 
their hands; but fortune, independence, or competency 
even, is now in very few instances secured by profes- 
sional labour. The profession is crowded beyond the 
requirements of the business that devolves upon it. 
Eminent men have the means of making fortunes, as 
intellectual greatness must have, wherever it is placed 
with power for free exercise; but the great miyority of 
lawyers barely live by their labour, and a very consider- 
able number are absolutely poor. 
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When individaals of this class seem to be better off in 
the world, than this representation would allow them 
to be, a more close inspection would show, that some 
other cause than the emoluments of their profession was 
the source of their prosperity. The profession of the 
law is, or has been, tne favourite resort of aspiring young 
men; and the wealthy of other classes have urged their 
sons into it, and supplied them with the means of spend- 
ing, in a supposed elegant if not profitable leisure, the 
honourable avails of a more lucrative life. Separate the 
patrimonial from the acquired property of the bar, and 
It has been supposed the whole profession would be in- 
solvent. But if the bar is not ricl^, it is educated. It 
has necessarily the advantage of cultivated and enlight- 
ened minds. A long and arduous preparation of the 
intellectual powers is the condition of admission to its 
honours; and although there are some in its lower 
departments, who form exceptions to the common rule, 
yet, as a general position, it may be safe to assume, that 
there is in this profession at least as much intellectual 
character, the result of study and assiduous preparation, 
united with as thorough an acquaintance with men and 
Planners derived from intercourse with the world, as b 
to be found in any other class of our society. 

But on questions concerning the influence of wealth, 
if it should be brought to bear on any of the other es- 
sential interests of the state, what reliance could an 
aristocracy place on the assistance of the bar? This 
very intelligence would make them, in any future time 
of like need, what they were in the revolution — ^the 
advanced guards of liberty, sentinels on the watch-towers 
of freedom, determined and inflexible supporters of pub- 
lic and personal rights, by the forms of tne Constitution, 
so long as it was to be defended by argument — and 
when die time for discussion had passed, then with the 
illustrious members of this and other professions, who 
proclaimed the independence of their country, ready to 
pledge to its welfare, " their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honours.** 

The medical profession is certainly not eminently the 
walk of rich men. It presents little chance for those 
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bold speccilationfl, which, in their fortunate results, are 
the sources of affluence. It confines its attentive profes- 
sors to a quiet, retired, and private drde of duties, little 
connected with the bustle and business of the moving 
and active world. It has other thoughts and other feel- 
ings for its daily conversation — other and deeper tones 
of sentiment, that sound the utter feebleness of all the 
wealth of worlds to give happiness or peace. The 
medical man, who has the coimdence of society in his 
professional skill, has a mind too much occupied with 
the distresses of his fellow-beings, is drawn too constant- 
ly into the chamber of disease, is a witness too often of 
disappointments, which the feebleness and frailties of 
life mterpose between hope and enjoyment, to be in any 
respect a money-making man. His professional emolu- 
ments may be large. They are justly so, if they can in 
any degree repay that anxiety and interest, which throw 
on him no small part of the agony he may be unable to 
alleviate; or if they would reward that deep solidtude 
and care with which he ministers to a family diseased. 
But professional fees, even at the close of a long and 
very active life, hardly compare with the profits of one 
fortunate voyage, or the successful operations of a single 
day on the exchange. If wealth comes to the medical 
man by the accumulation of his daily gains, it comes 
only wnen the desire of using it to any personal advan- 
tage has passed away, and its great end is to portion 
off a daughter, or aid a son in that education wMch may 
lay the foundation of his usefulness in society. 

But the medical profession, like that of law, is crowded 
with ardent competitors, llie success, which may en- 
able a man to accumulate a fortune, is rare. It is the 
result of accident, which unfrequently occurs, or of great 
talents and sagacity, which very rew possess. Most 
men are contented with a competency, and many &H 
of acquiring even that. As an intellectual, and thus 
a very usefol class of a community, medicsd men are 
entitled to high respect and esteem. As a class indis- 
pensable to the preservation of the greatest of human 
blessings, they are invaluable. As a generous, liberaL 
disinterested class, forward to render their aid in chaii* 
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table and beneficent operationB, where beneyolence or 
humanit J can be promoted or suffering can be relievedt 
they are in this country eminently entitled to the grati- 
tude of thdbr fellow-citizens. But, as a wealthy clasf, 
able if they were willing, or willing if they were able, 
to do any thing for the support of a monied aristocracy, 
or to giye any assistance to any scheme adverse to popu- 
lar rights, the medical men of the United States, are of 
all others the most distant from any possible suspicion. 
Of clergymen, it may hardly be necessary to speak 
in this connexion — men they are known to be 

*• ■ to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with twenty pounds a-year.** 

Among the mechanics of our country, there are rich 
men. The same good judgment ana ffood fortune, 
which have in other professions crowned individuals, 
have here also been rewarded with similar results; and 
a youth of labour has been followed by an age of ease. 
But with them, too, the race is not to the swm, nor the 
battle to the strong. Attend a meeting of those hardy 
citizens, and you will find every variety of condition, as 
regards the prosperity of their personal affurs, without 
being able to distinguish the causes of the difference. 
In the great lottery of their occupation, there have been 
more blanks than prizes; and it is not easy to see by 
what other cause, than that we call chance, the highest 
prizes have been drawn. This is eminently the work- 
ing class, and the influence of the whole on the political 
machinery of our society, as we have already remarked, 
is as great as it is obvious. In our elective republics, 
a mechanic who has talents, and leisure for their em- 
ployment, is invariably invited to take part in the public 
councils, as often as it is his turn in the crowd of similar 
competitors, and commonly with some preference in this 
respect in his favour. We say talents and leisure, be» 
cause both are necessary for the service of the public 
in any of the departments of office. Talents, to a cer- 
tain extent, are indispensable. We do not mean the 
mere art of public speaking, but that acquirement of 
facts, and ability to marshal and understand them, which 
are not less necessary in the halls of legislation than in 
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the workshop of the artizan, and give pre-eminence and 
distinction to the individual who possesses them in the 
greatest degree, whether in the one place or the other. 
We say also leisure, because the public business, no 
more than an individual's, can be carried on without 
large demands on individuals' time, and requires pre- 
paration and assiduity in research, as surely ieis care and 
correctness in execution. Some preliminary study must 
be devoted to the business of legislation, as certainly as 
to ship-building, or sail-making. A man would make a 
poor figure at the anvil, who, never having before been 
m a blacksmith's shop, should undertake to make a 
horse-shoe; and he would not have better success if he 
undertook, in like ignorance, to draw a statute of the 
State, or an ordinance of the City. In our free govern- 
ments, however, where education is so universsdly di^ 
fused, most men are instructed in the principles of gov- 
ernment, and in the mode of making, administering, 
and amending laws. It is this education which is to ele- 
vate and advance the labouring classes. This enlarge- 
ment of mind, this cultivation of the intellectual powers, 
will carry with it, everywhere, its corresponding influence 
and weight, and, as far as it goes, will wear down and 
obliterate all other distinctions in society. 

But while the mechanic and working classes are rising 
in power by intellectual cultivation, it is not to be sup- 
posed that the other classes of the community will go to 
sleep, or stand till even, and be overtaken, in this march 
of mind. The impulse is a general one. The force 
applied is universal, and the results will be everywhere 
apparent. Its tendency will be to render more plain, 
practical, and simple all the political and conventional 
arrangements of society; to place in broader view the 
great end of human existence, and multiply and facili- 
tate the means by which that end can be attained; to 
make that contest, which first begins in regard to talents 
and intellectual power, a more honourable competition 
of individual virtue and moral worth; to enlarge the 
benevolence of mankind, extend the charities of life, 
soften the violence of passion, and thus increase the 
harmony of human existence. 
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It has seemed to us, however, that the true eleyation 
of the working classes is to be effected, rather bj a re- 
spect for theu own condition than a jealousy of any 
other; by a pride in their situation in the community, 
and not any such fractious complaining as shows a dis- 
satisfaction with it, without the possibility of a change. 
While the wants of society require labourers, such la- 
bourers, whatever the branch of labour may be, will of 
necessity be found; and the respectability and influence 
of this number are to be maintained, not by escaping 
from its duties, but by performing them in an exemplary 
and creditable manner. The mechanic who abandons 
his trade for the engagements of traffic, does not thereby 
become abetter man; nor does the mechanic's son, who 
quits the employment of his father, do any thing to give 
respectability to his father's profession. 

We are not to be misunderstood, as saying that trade 
or employments should be hereditary. Nothing is more 
opposite to the sentiments we would inculcate. Let 
every man pursue his own free course for honour or 
wealth. Let every man seek as he may, by all honest 
means, to better his fortune. The question we have to 
ask, is, whether to better a man's prospects in society, 
it is necessary to leave the employment in which his 
parents have been engaged witn honour and success, 
and try a new plan for himself at the bar, in the pulpit, 
or the countine-house. The question we propose is, 
whether they who practically undervalue the mechanic 
arts, by leaving the pursuit of them as soon as they ac- 
quire the means — sending one son to college, another 
to a store, and another, it may be, to sea — do not them- 
selves do something to diminish the respectability of an 
employment, which they thus act as if they were ashamed 
of, and seem to think they elevate their children by 
teaching them to avoid. 

It is impossible, in our free and liberal forms of govern- 
ment, that respectability should depend on the mode of 
life, which, among the vast variety of human pursuits, 
a man has selected for himself. How a man's duty is 
performed, is the true subject of inquiry. Real respjecta- 
bility is undoubtedly as great, when the moral and intel- 
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lectual flumlties are employed at the bench of the artizan, 
as in the fbnim or at tne merc^ianf s desk. But pmblic 
opinion may be influenced by general conduct. If a 
man, with the energy of a parent's love, insists that to 

f>Tomote his son's interest, he will not permit him to fo]- 
ow his own employment, what is such conduct but the 
most effectual of all modes of declaring, that there are 
other ayocations more respectable and desirable than 
his own? That something of this kind has occurred 
here, is too obvious to require any illustration. Men of 
most industrious habits have used the success which has 
crowned their efforts, not in continuing them wilh the 
accumulated impulse of experience and practice, and 
the aid of good judgment and long observation, but in 
making an effort at excellence and for their children, in 
other professions, sometimes indeed with like fkvound[)le 
results, and sometimes with a failure as lamentable as 
it is severe. It is to the opinion that any other class of 
men are more respectable than themselves, which more 
than any other class, the mechanics have themselves 
encouraged and maintained, that all the causes oi com- 
plaint are attributable. So long as any other class or 
employment is more respectable, most certainly it is to 
be opened to the competition of every man, to whatever 
portion of the community he may belong. So long as 
it is thought to be more respectable, it should be sought 
for and adventured on and occupied, by any and every 
competitor, who may be able to acquire the means of 
honourably filling it. But why should it be deemed 
superior? By no innate or natural cause, by no inevi- 
table state of things, but by that public opinion, which 
they do most to create and assuredly influence, who 
show their dissatisfeuition by removing their children 
from particular employments as speedily as they can. 

If, however, there is not any class in the community » 
which can properly be called a rich class, is there, it 
ma^ be asked, amr common principle of combination) 
which takes the affluent from aU classes, and, unites them 
in concert and in uniform phalanx, for the preservation 
or promotion of their peculiar interests, whetner separate 
from their fellow-citizens, or otherwise? ThiB is pio- 
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bably supposed to be the case. Wealth produces cer- 
tain feeUngs, habits, and associations, wnich must, of 
course, be peculiar to itself. So does health, learning, 
pleasure, business, any occupation, indeed, or emploj- 
ment, in which the happiness of individuals is concerned, 
or about which their faculties are exerted. The grega- 
rious character of mankind brings them together, and 
the association, to be useful, must be composed of similar 
materials. The innocent, and even laudable pleasures 
of the rich, cannot by possibility be enjoyed but in com- 
pany with others, having, if not equsd, yet like means 
tor the same pursuits. The intercourse of the learned, 
or the associations of the gay, like those of the young, 
are governed by the same principles; but they are not 
an exclusive and cold abstraction from all that are dis- 
similar, nor a retreat from everything that has not the 
same profound thought, or the same buoyant spirits with 
itself. Each maintains a general regard to all, and a 
familiar acquaintance with some; but he will preserve 
a more intimate and cordial and interesting connexion 
with his own particular friends. If this be wrong, it is 
an error whicn seems to be inherent in the very nature 
of man, and to be as justly chaigeable on one class of 
men as another. 

If the conduct of individuals or classes extends be- 
yond this, it is undoubtedly censurable. The world 
offers no vainer spectacle, and our society none more 
contemptible, than a man proud of his fortune. A 
haughty and supercilious demeanour, vaunting itself on 
the possession of extraordinary wealth, which may have 
been gotten without merit, as it may be lost without 
blame, is a poor and pitiful exhibition of folly, that merits 
the contempt it is sure to incur. There may be such 
instances here, but we think they are too rare, and meet 
too invariably the censure they deserve, to be in any 
respect an excuse for ill feelings towards the affluent. 
The general tone of our society is too uniform, the ele- 
vation of the highest is too httle. above the common 
level, the strong voice of public opinion is too powerful 
ig[id impressive, to allow of that irritating and imperti- 
nent setS^v&cieucYf which cannot be exMbited without 
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exciting very general disgust The affluent do not rise, 
and do not feel that they rise, into any independence of 
their fellow-men. They are as dependent on their good 
offices, on their labour, service, attention, and care, as 
if they were not able to pay for it. They can command 
nothing. There are no slaves here to be under the des- 
potism of their pride; there are no classes so subordinate 
as to be compelled to labour for them but as their in- 
clination directs. The rich can get nothing that they 
do not purchase; and they can buy nothing, if they ac- 
company their intended purchase with that aristocratic 
insolence, which offends the proud feelings of their equals 
in every thing but gold. A lofty spirit of fi^edom pe^ 
vades ail classes of our happy community. There is an 
atmosphere, under our equal constitution, which brings 
vigour of mind and consciousness of personal dignity 
to all who respire it. With the many who breathe this 
air, the comparatively few rich men are brought dail^ 
into contact; and it serves to repress all lordly senti- 
ments of superiority, and makes man " mild and sociable 
to man." 

The affluent are perhaps inclined, by the impulse of 
personal interest, to a strong regard for the preservation 
of property. Hence those parts of our civil policy, which 
strengthen the security of titles, and establish the public 
faith, may expect them for their particular advocates. 
No man, it has been remarked, would desire a distri- 
bution of all the property of the people, unless he ex- 
pected his share on a new division would be greater 
than what he now possessed. But thb desire to make 
permanent and immoveable the landmarks of personal 
rights, if it be ascribed to one class more than another, 
is most of all advantageous to men of moderate property. 
What would they have as a reward for the toils of la- 
bour, the habits of long industry, the sacrifices and self- 
restraint, which have accumulated a little fund to meet 
the storms of misfortune, the infirmities of age, the 
weakness of a dependent offspring, and the solace of a 
bereaved family, but for the perfect reliance they can 
place on the protection secured to them by public law? 
Thank Heaven, we know of no spirit so profligate and 
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base in our community, as to wish to disturb this security; 
and if a strong attachment to the preservation of it is 
the worst thing that can be ascribed to those who have 
the laigest stale in its premanency, they certainly will 
not be the least deserving members of the state. 

The protection of property may however be extended, 
too far, by provisions of law; and in our opinion it is 
carried too far, when the law authorises the imprison- 
ment of an honest debtor, because he is unable to per- 
form a contract he has made. To the whole form and 
body of such laws, we, as individuals, are heartily and 
entirely opposed. They are the relics of a barbarous 
age, and we trust to see them expunged from our sta- 
tute books. But we do not think their continuance is 
owing to rich men, or that such men are much in the 
habit of resorting to their provisions. The enforcement 
of them is mostly sought by small dealers and petty 
chapmen, by men generally as poor as their debtors, 
and often with less feeling. The records of our prisons 
show, that executions are extended, for the most part, 
on the persons of debtors for small sums, and that the 
costs of imprisonment equals, on the whole, the amount 
of the debt. 

Of the liberality with which the wealth of this com- 
munity is poured out for all purposes of education or 
charity, no one can be ignorant, who sees the schools 
and the hospitals it has endowed, and the profusion of 
its bounties wherever good is attainable, or evil may be 
averted. A distinguished citizen^ has lately recorded 
his unimpeachable testimony to this honourable fact. 
" It is obviously impracticable," he says, " to give any 
just idea of the amount of these charities. They flow 
from virtues which seek the shade, and shun record. 
They are silent and secret out^wellings of grateful 
hearts, desirous unostentatiously to ac&owledge the 
bounty of Heaven in their prosperity and abundance. 
The result of inquiries, necessarily imperfect, however, 
authorise the statement, that, in the records of societies 
having for their objects either learning or some public 

* President Quincy, in his Centennial Discourse, p. 44. 
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charity, or in docoments in the hands of indiTidnab le- 
lative to contributions for the relief of suffering, or the 
patronage of dislinguished merit or talent, there exists 
evidence of the liberality of the dtizens of this metrop- 
olis, and that chiefly within the last thirty years, of aa 
amount, by voluntary donation or bequest, exceeding one 
million and eiffht hundred thousand dollars (jS4O5,O00)i 
Far short as this sum fiedls of the real amount obtiuned 
within that period from the liberality of our citizens, k 
is yet enough to make evident, that the best spirit of 
the institutions of our ancestors survives in the neaits, 
and is exhibited in the lives, of the citizens of Boston; 
inspiring love of country and duty; stimulating to the 
active virtues of benevolence and charity; exciting 
wealth and power to their best exercises; counteractinff 
what is selfish in our nature; and elevating the moral 
and social virtues to wise sacrifices and noble eneigies." 

Whence, then, did these vast sums come? Where are 
the fountains of these flowing and fertilising streami? 
Surely, wealth can be given only by those i^o possen 
it The best feelings, the kind, sympathies, the finer 
affections of our nature, in numberless cases more bene- 
ficent than the treasury of an empire, are supplied by 
generous hearts, whose goodness may be a compensation 
for their poverty; but money comes m laige masses only 
firom the coffers of the rich. 

We do not believe, then, that there is, or ever can 
be, under our free institutions, any thing justly imputed 
to them, so derogatory to their character, as the roster- 
ing of a monied aristocracy; nor that wealth acquired, 
as it may be, by accident or skill, can ever be applied 
either to the destruction of the private rights of any set 
of men, or to the detriment of the public. 

It seems to us a little singular, that such a suppodtion 
should be made and pursued in the reg^ar progress of 
theoretical inquiry, without in the slightest degree m- 
fluencing the conduct of those who entertun it. The 
desire of acquiring property is the great lever of society. 
It moves, governs, directs, influences every thing about 
which the arts of life are employed, and all with which 
human beings are connected. High and low, rich and 
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poor, learned and ignorant, are nnder the strong im- 
pulse with which it acts upon every possible combina- 
tion of the materials of society. That it is sometimes 
inordinate, is undoubtedly true. It b grasping, mean, 
overbearing, and penurious. These are its evils. But 
it is the spirit of industry and enterprise, of assiduity 
and forecast, of genius and leamiDg, of patience and per- 
severance — ^these are its advantages. Man b so con- 
stituted, that he must have some motive of action that 
shall be serviceable to himself, and stimulate the labour 
that it rewards. There are other motives, indeed, some 
of which are grander and nobler; but there are none 
so universal, so constant, so irresistible; none on which 
the every day business of life so necessarily turns. It can- 
not therefore be in itself a wrong motive, but, like the 
affections and appetites, in themselves proper, requires 
only to be properly directed and controlled. Success 
in the great struggle in which all are engaged, should 
not, therefore, become the cause of envy, jealousy, or 
ill will, but should be encouraged either for the talent 
which it indicates, or the good it may accomplish. 
Least of all should the working classes allow any ani- 
mosity to cross their minds; for the obligations of the 
labourer and the employer are reciprocal, and both are 
equally benefited when the former is engaged. 

We have spoken of the working classes in this con- 
nexion, as the phrase is beginuing to be used here, mean- 
ing thereby the operatives in the great work-shop of 
society. But however exact the term may be in Euro- 
pean nations, or elsewhere in the world, the distinction 
mtended to be conveyed by it, is perfectly arbitrary, 
and, according to our notion, absurd, when applied to 
the population of an American commonwealth. Every 
man, or almost every man, is a working man, unless he 
has grown old in labour, and seeks the necessary repose 
of exhausted nature. There are two reasons for this. 
First, t^e fact that our people be^n life under a ne- 
ceesity of working for their own hvin?; and secondly, 
the strong force of public opinion, which deprives a man 
of all personal consequence, and almost of all personal 
respectability, who, at a period of life when his facultie& 
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aie TigOTOos and citable of action, contributes nothi 
to the general welfare of the community. 

The age of man here does sometimes enable a si 
cessful citizen to acquire a splendid fortune; but if ao 
the uncertainties of all sublunary affairs, it is kept 
one great mass till he dies, the statute of distributi< 
the true republican leveller of all aristocratic establii 
ments, inyariably breaks it into fragments, and leai 
the possessor of any one part to the casualties of afia 
by which it is to be enlarged or diminished. Few H 
tunes are large enough to enable the inheritor of a pi 
to fold up his hands, and rest contentedly on his weall 
To maintain the habits of his earlier years, when '. 
made part of the family circle of hb affluent parent, i 
must add to his possessions, and begin to labour, if n 
for subsistence, at least for the elevation to which ] 
has been accustomed. It is, after all, a chance if 1 
succeeds; for fortune, with her proverbial infidelity, 
rarely constant to these family worshippers. 

There is, we think, a most happy coincidence in tl 
interests of all the different classes of our community. ] 
public and political rights there is perfect equality. ] 
the exercise of those rights there should be a liberalii 
of sentiment and feeling that may serve for the gua 
antee of their continuance. The harmony of our i; 
stitutions is the best evidence of their happy adjustmen 
In the desolation of other countries which despotis 
grinds or revolution ravages, we have a picture of tl 
miseries which jarring interests may produce. Noi 
such can occur here, if we wisely estimate our advai 
tages, and endeavour to sustain the causes from whic 
they spring. There is not among us any class which : 
not affected by whatever interests either of the other 
Mr. Buckingham has well expressed his opinion, whei 
it cannot fail of effect. " In our republic," ne says, " th 
distinctions of higher and lower in reference to privilegi 
employment, and rank, are unknown.** A distmg^uisbe 
junst,* adverting to the same subject, has beautifiill 
illustrated the utter insignificance of wealth as a di 

* Judge Story's Speech in Mass. Convention of 1820, pag 
136 of Journal. 
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tinctive feature of our political system. ** Property,** he 
says, " is divided quite as fast as it accumulates. No 
family can, without its own exertions, stand erect for a 
long time under our statute of descents and distributions, 
the only true and legitimate agrarian law. It silently 
and quietly dissolves the mass heaped up by the toil and 
diligence of a long life of enterprise and industry. Pro- 
perty is continually changing like the waves of the sea. 
One wave rises, and is soon swallowed up in the vast 
abyss, and is seen no more. Another rises, and having 
reached its destined limits, falls gently away, and is 
succeeded by yet another, which, in its turn, breaks, 
and dies silently away on the shore. The richest man 
among us may be brought down to the humblest level; 
and the poor man while he rocks his infant on his knee, 
may justly indulge the consolation, that if he possesses 
talents and virtue, there is no office beyond tne reach 
of his honourable ambition. It is a mbtaken theory, 
that government is organised for one object only. It is 
organised for the protection of life, liberty, and property, 
and all the comforts of society — to enable us to indulge 
in our domestic affections, and quietly to enjoy our 
homes and firesides.** 

This is true philosophy. This is the exact estimate 
to be made of the beautiful theory of our republic. But 
the yery want of a permanent and immoveable class, 
seems to the statesmen of Europe to be the defect of 
our institutions. There is no rock, they say, to which 
the ship can be moored; nothing to prevent the wild 
surges of public opinion from sweeping it from the shore, 
and exposing it to all the tempests of an angry ocean. 
It is so. Thebe is none. We depend not for security 
on any resistance to this opinion, but from the correct- 
ness of a public sentiment that can need no resistance. 
So long as our people are well informed and intelligent, 
there is no danger. The little occasional variations of 
the public mind are temporary flaws in the wind, that 
do no serious injury. But let us take care of the courses 
on which it blows. We have no force but principle, no 
other national guards than the moral feelings of the 
people, no standing army but the power of enlightened 
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mind, no police but the civic virtaes of free citizens. 
Eyerywhere, good affections, generous and noble senti- 
ments, disinterested and patriotic purposes, contribute 
essentially to the public welfare; but here, without them 
society would be dissolved. Jealousy between different 
portions of our citizens, suspicions of unfair designs, im- 
putation of unwarrantable motives without justiiBable 
cause, gradually imdermine the foundations of bur na- 
tional existence. If there be cause, the destruction 
would be inevitable. The corollair we would draw, 
then, from these demonstrations, is tne duty of encour- 
aging a high, honourable, and generous course of con- 
duct. Conciliation and kindness are to be inculcated 
on the one ps^rt; forbearance, confidence, and esteem on 
the other. These qualities are the cement of a republic. 
From the course of our remarks, the practical results 
we would inculcate cannot fail to be perceived. The 
first we particularly attend to, is the duty of endeavoor- 
ing to make men happy in that condition which Provi- 
dence has assigned to them. What can be more mis- 
erable than a restless, dissatisfied, repining, and irritable 
temper, ill at ease vrith itself, and impotently envious of 
all around it? If there are causes of complaint, this 
disposition aggravates them; if thejr are few, it multi- 
plies; and if there are none existing, it contrives to make 
them. It would be difficult to persuade a man in this 
country that wealth did not bring happiness, or that any 
substitute could be found to compensate for the absence 
of it. But, without denying its importance, it may be 
easily demonstrated that in itself it is neither the cause 
of happiness, nor the means of it. A certain portion of 
property is unquestionably necessary for the enjoyment 
of life ; but this certain portion is no definite or certam 
quantity. It was described by an eminent merchant, 
who had the reputation of possessing a larger fortone 
than any other man in Massachusetts, to be a Hide 
more than one had. Now, that little more is just as 
deficient in the cofiers of the most wealthy, as of aa/ 
other individual. It is only a little more. Habits, modes 
of life, customary pursuits, are all regulated, not by any 
precise amount which a man has, or thinks he may a€- 
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quire, but by his relative condition in the great scale of 
society, in which perhaps no two individuals are pre- 
cisely the same. 

We do not attempt the folly of persuading our readers, 
that wealth is not a good thing; and, whatever our own 
reflections may be, we will essay no such unprofitable 
task as an aiigument against the opinion, that the more 
a man has the better for him and his children. Be it 
so. But inasmuch as all men cannot be rich, by the 
unavoidable and immutable laws of human existence, 
and because a society in which every man had an un- 
limited amou!K of gold, would be precisely the same as 
one where they were all equally destitute of it; and be- 
cause, in fine, there must be pecuniary inequality, so 
that in the various departments of life, 

** All nature's difference keeps all nature's peace," 

it is the most useful inquiry to make, how self-satisfac- 
tion may bci best preserved among those who happen 
to be on the shady side of the field. Undoubtedly, if 
they were not permitted to adventure at their will for 
another and a better condition, the laws or institutions 
which should so confine them, would deserve their in- 
dignation, and ought to be forthwith overturned. But 
here, most truly, is no impassable line. Here are no 
stem laws, no prescriptive customs, nor restraints im- 
posed by power or influence. The roads are all open 
and the travel all firee. It is impossible to make them 
more so, and equally impossible that every man should 
advance with equal speed. The compensations which 
are enjoyed by those who are not forward in the course, 
should be wisely, temperately, and candidly considered, 
that, if ^hey do not amount to a complete satisfaction, 
their value, as far as they go, may not be misunderstood. 
He does no service to any classes of men in our society, 
who excites their ill-will, or their bad feelings, or ag- 
gravates unavoidable evils by factitious and idle com- 
plaints. 

A further inquiry, which our subject presents, is, how 
the various individuals of our mixed society can be most 
useful to each other; how that benignant and humane 
spirit, without which the intercourse of men wo^d Vqa^ 
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its choicest satisfaction, may be best cultivated and 
enlarged, and made most extensively to operate. And 
we answer unhesitatingly, not by arraying one part of 
the community against another. The hands cannot say 
to the head, 1 have no need of thee; nor the head to 
the foot, I have no need of thee. Society moves on for 
the prospering of its own great concern — ^the common 
and best interests of all the individuals who compose it 
— by a happy and harmonious co-operation of joint 
efforts, each member acting according to his strength, 
his means, and his influence. Real difficulties it is 
proper to ascertain, and, if possible, to remedy. Real 
grievances are to be redressed; but the suggestions of 
a contrary interest in the different classes of society, 
may be suspected to be the fruit of an evil design. Such 
contradiction cannot exist in any permanent form. We 
have all one great and common interest as citizens, 
patriots. Christians; a common country to be served by 
united exertions, and a common faith to be maintained 
by the cultivation of character, which takes none of its 
colouring from the accidents of life. He has most to 
do, who has most power to do it. To whom much has 
been given, from him much will be required. Let him 
fulfil the obligations of his station, and meet the re- 
sponsibility which it imposes. Providence seems con- 
stantly to mdicate to us, that there are higher and nobler 
objects of pursuit than mere external condition. We 
are reminded that the cultivation of the mind, the im- 
provement of the heart, the enlarging and purifying and 
extending the intellectual and moral powers of our nature, 
deserve the most serious regard. What a man does to 
multiply his acquisitions, will be much less a subject of 
concern to him, than how he has used them; and what 
he may have done for himself, of vastly less consequence 
in the great day of account, than what he has attempted 
for the interest of his fellow-men. What may be ob- 
tained of this world's goods, is as transient as is every 
thing connected with sublunary concerns; but accessions 
to mind, contributions to the generous and noble aflbe- 
tions of our nature, are as durable as the soul, and wiU 
survive the wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. 
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THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 



A Lectore on the Working Men's Party, delivered Oct. 6, 
1830, before the Charlestown Lyceum, by Edward Everett, 
Bostctn. 

Hr. Tuckbrman's Second Semi- Annual Report of the Fourth 
Year of his service as Domestic Missionary, Boston. 

The popular governments under which we esteem 
ourselves fortunate to live, depend for their success in 
promoting the prosperity of the state and the nation, on 
the truth of the axiom, that there can be no permanent 
diversity of interest between any classes of the people. 
Identity of interest, for all large and general purposes, 
is taken for true in the theory of our republic: and if it 
be not true, if there be serious and conflicting interests, 
which different classes maintain, irreconcileable with any 
common course of policy in which all may unite, it is 
not difficult to foresee what must be the tendency of 
this grand experiment of freedom. And in a govern- 
ment so entirely depending on popular opinion, it is 
scarcely less necessary that no such diversity of interest 
should be supposed to exist, than that none should in 
fact exist; for here, certainly, the sentiment of the poet 
is no fiction, that *' there is nothing good or bad but 
thinking makes it so." 

We may be excused, therefore, for resuming the sub- 
ject to which we paid some attention in our last number; 
and we place at the head of this article two productions 
having a direct bearing upon it. The first, is a striking 
and beautiful illustration of the mysterious connexion 
of body and mind, and the necessary union of physical 
and intellectual power for all the avocations of life. 
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It bean the impress of genius, and Hke all the ptodno- 
tions of its classic author, is caksnlated to instmct and 
improve its readers. We invite to it the earlj attention 
of all who feel any interest in this popular subjject. The 
other, refers to the actual state and condition of a lam 
and growing class of the community; those who, hj 
Ignorance, poverty, or crime, hang with heavy wdgfat 
on society. The details which it presents, and the si^ 
gestions which are made by its philanthropic and intelu- 
gent author, are deserving of very careful regard. 

In directing our attention, as we did in our finrmer 
article, in the first instance to the class of affluent nitti, 
it was not by any means from a belief that they wore 
the most important or deserving class of sodety. But 
as gain is the great olject and the moving impiuae of a 
labouring and active community, it seemed to be proper 
to inquire, who were most forward in the chaoe^ and 
whether there was any congnregation of individmkyWfao 
might possess the spirit of a class, distinguished by m1& 
ish objects, in which their fellow-oitizeBa had- no part. 

We suppose that wealth, in our oonmMmlty, 
very rarely be the harvest of rapa^iity or oriiiMF; 
we are not willing to believe that k caft ia geaml 
feiriy considered to be gathered firom ekaetfona onth< 
IK>or. It is sometimes said, that the Idntfei o^f th< 
rich are paid for by the poor. But islt'Mf 
the public treasury, which is mostly supplied by 
btttions of the industrious classes, poun <mt ns _ 

dance in pensions, sinecures, and salarleB, eaoraioaaly'''^^ 
disproportioned to the services for which ibe^ tSffipuia^^^ 
the assertion might be justified. But hei8 thero » >^o^^ 
such prodigality. Public office rarely makes aii^ 
rich. If the compensation paid to the servants ol' 
state is in any case excessive, it is neverthttleii 
by the people, and at their pleasure may be eorl 
Great competition exists to enlist in thstv servioerf 
rank, power, and honour, form no smidl part of 
inducement, and the emolument is sought foiv not 
much to accumulate a fortune, as to sustain htb. 

We do not of course mean to include every in< 
case in our general remarks. Hiere are exo^ptkna 
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this as in other rules. But if, as a general assertion, it 
may be safe to say, that the acquisition of fortune does 
not imply any thing at yariance with the common good, 
how is it in the expenditure? Here, again, there are 
great differences in individual cases. But we can deal 
with the subject only as it presents itself on the whole. 
We can examine it only in Its broad and general out- 
lines, and in its indications of general character. It 
has such a character, as distinctive and well defined as 
the national characteir of which here and everywhere it 
makes a very considerable part. Of diffusion of wealth 
by charity or enterprise, it is not necessary to say any 
thing. To the former we have already adverted, and 
the latter is seen in the vast establishments of commerce, 
the magnificent edifices of manufacturing industry, the 
roads, canals, wharfs, stores, and public edifices, which 
contribute to the prosperity and ornament of our country. 
It is rather to humbler and narrower fields, that our 
inquiries now lead, because these, in want perhaps of 
more attractive ones, are made the more recent subject 
of animadversion. The personal enjoyments of the af- 
fluent are sometimes the causes of uneasiness, and offer 
occasions for expressions of slight regard. But the 
matter candidly considered, does npt give much cause 
of complaint. What is luxury, but a tax which wealth 
pays to labour? What would be the condition of many 
of our most respectable and industrious citizens, if this 
tax were not very liberally levied and very willingly 
paid? A magnificent mansion, with its splendid dis- 
play of costly decorations, ministers to the elegant in- 
dulgence of a single family, but its erection and main- 
tenance give employment to an hundred. A style of 
living that is very apt to excite something of envy at 
the fortunate condition of the individual who supports 
it, ^ves to numerous classes of active men their prin- 
cipal means of subsistence. Even the gratifications, 
wnich, so far as the moralist may be concerned, are 
most objectionable, are not without their advantages in 
this respect. A ball-room, where the affluent and gay 
may assemble to pass, if not waste, as much time as 
would be equivalent to the life of one individual to ^ 
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month, or of thirty individuals for a day, can hardly be 
prepared for the reception of its pleasure-seeking in- 
mates, without demanding from honest labour a much 
larger employment of time, which is liberally paid for; 
and when the indirect as well as the immediate demands 
which fashion makes for its display on these occasions, 
is taken into the account, it would be no extravagant 
estimate to place the employment of labour at the Vahie 
of ten times the period employed in the indulgences of 
amusement.' Stnke from the list of accommodations* 
those which taste and luxury, and, if you please, pride 
and yanity, require, and what would be letit to occupy 
the thousands who now live comfortably and contentecujr 
by supplyiug them? When it is considered how intir 
mately the difiusion of wealth is connected with all the 
departments of mechanical skill and labour, even those 
which at first view are most distant from it, the attempt 
would surely seem unwise, to excite ill-will towards ai^ 
who may have the power of contributing to it. Undtt 
our forms of government, thb attempt is peculiarly injo- 
dieious. In other countries, wealth places its possessors 
in a good measure above the power of the people. Rich 
men dread the exactions of magistrates, but hold popu- 
lar feelings in very little respect. Not so here. So 
soon as the use of property brings them into disfiivour, 
its use will be changea or. discontinued. There is here 
no strength in a shield of gold to blunt thd arrows of 
popular indignation. The people will be obeyed; and 
it is therefore the more important that their commands 
should promote their own essential interests. 

We repeat, therefore, that there is an indissoluble 
connexion and mutual dependence among the classes 
of our society, and that the happiness of all, and in £MSt 
their existence, under free institutions, is mainly con- 
cerned in preserving a mutual confidence, respect, and 
esteem; so that it is a most unpatriotic, as weU as mi- 
christian efibrt, to attempt to separate these classes into 
opposite, conflicting, and irreconcileable parties. 

Where this connexion to which we have alluded, ii 
so direct and important, there may be other drcmfr 
stances in addition to the general consideratioiis of pn» 
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priety and duty, which may tend, in a greater or less 
degree, to unite or to seyer the various individuals who 
compose our communities. These circumstances may 
be improved by care and attention, by suitable conces- 
sions of one set of men or another, and by the mutual 
co-operation of all. Some of these we proceed to con- 
sider, and to offer such suggestions as, in our opinion, 
may promote this important end. 

Among the first of those institutions which tend to 
promote harmony among all the citizens of the common- 
wealth, are our public free schools. We do not so much 
allude now to the immense advantages of general edu- 
cation, which they, and they alone, are able to secure, 
as to the benefit of an early association of youth under 
our system, where there is a common object, and equal 
means of attaining it, and no superiority is possessed by 
any one that is not acquired by industry, talent, and 
virtue. On the perfect level of this broad platform, the 
children^ of rich and poor meet together, and forget the 
temporary inequalities of life, in exertions for the more 
durable elevations of mind. The strength of attach- 
ments formed at school, are rarely broken in the various 
vicissitudes of life; and the respect and esteem, which 
are generated in the friendly contests for intellectual 
distinction, bring down all overweening regard for the 
artificial difference of society. 

We could not but smile at the utter ignorance of a 
recent traveller in our country, who undertook to become 
very wise in regard to our institutions and manners, 
when he spoke with disdain of these public schools, as 
partaking somewhat of an eleemosynary character. 

Our people understand that what is given by the 
government, is only in another form a donation of their 
own. They are the government. Their property founded 
these establishments, their labour and contributions main- 
tain them. The poorest child who receives the rudi- 
ments of his education in our public schools, feels the 
same consequence and pride that he would do if the 
master was a private tutor, paid from the pocket of his 
parent. It is his own. He claims it as his birthright. 
It is his inheritance as a citizen of New England, and 
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he knows no better or more honourable tide by wluch 
the most affluent member of the community holds any 
portion of his wealth. 

There seem to us to be two circumstances, which may 
tend to diminish the advantages of this beautiful system 
of republicanpolicy, against which it is well to be on 
our guard. The first is, an attempt to discountenance 
those schools in which the highest branches of learning 
are taught, preparatory to a college education. The 
idea that these are only for the rich, is a libel on the 
capacity and talent of the middling and working classes. 
They are truly for those who have talents and genius to 
profit by the mstruction; and such qualities are heredi* 
tary in no family, nor exclusively the characteristic of 
any classes of the community. It is, perhaps, the oppo- 
site extreme, to press the expenses of these public estab- 
lishments to an extravagant and burdensome taxation. 
Whenever this shall be found to be the case, there will 
be danger of a revulsion in the public mind, hazardous 
to the system. The weight of public contributions are 
not borne by the rich, nor the poor. The last pay 
nothing; the first, though in single cases the amount is 
large, are yet too few in number to bring a very con- 
siderable proportion into the treasury. Most of the 
available funds of the public, are derived firom the active, 
moving, busy men, who give life and energy to society; 
men who do not profess to have a fortune, and are never- 
theless far above want; men who owe nothing beyond 
their means, and live well, but are yet subject to all 
the laws of economy and prudence. There is nothing 
which this useful and solid body of our citizens more 
cheerfully pay for, than the legitimate expenses of a 
sound, useful, practical education for all the children of 
the district in which they live: but there is nothing 
which we think they would more dislike, or ought mom 
decidedly to resist, than the expending of time and 
money for the mere ornament and parade of learning, 
which must be too superficial to be valuable, and ^oo 
foreign firom the daily pursuits of life, ever to be of 
general practical utility. 

The means of all societies have limits, beyond which 
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it is unreasonable and mi¥d8e, even for the success of 
a favourite object, to attempt to strain them; and the 
double, or perhaps opposite danger, arising from the 
necessity of schools for nigher branches of learning, with 
reasonable regard to the amount of expense, requires 
some liberality of mind, and some concession of interest. 
The experiment of giving a complete and thorough 
education for all useful purposes, to every child of both 
sexes, at the public charge, is a bold, and certainly a 
novel experiment. To a certain extent the public is 
interested. That intelligence which the public requires, 
it should provide the means of obtaining, and probably 
this is the limit of its duty; but whether its duty is to 
provide for professional and business education, may 
admit of much doubt. 

The other circumstance to which we allude, is the 
ancient habit of assembling all classes for public worship 
under one teacher in the same temple of the Lord. 
Reli^on, like death, dissolves all earthly distinctions. 
In the eye of Heaven there is no wealth but virtue, and 
no poverty but sin. At the altar of devotion there is 
generated a solemn sensibility to the weakness of a 
common nature, a regard for the professors of the same 
faith, and a sentiment of kindness for all who in like 
spirit are objects of the same divine dispensation. To 
the early habits of New England in this respect, is owing 
very much of that harmony and good wiU, and that re- 
ciprocal affection and esteem, which distinguished, not 
indeed the poor and the rich, for those classes hardly 
existed, but the more and the less favoured individuals 
of society, the happy and the unfortunate, the distin- 
guished and the obscure, and united different professions 
and occupations of life, bringing together men, who, 
meeting but seldom in the course of daily avocations, 
might become aliens to each other, but for this weekly 
consecration of their feelings on the same solemn oc- 
casion. 

Another obvious mode of promoting the harmony and 
common good of society, is b^ <]dmimshing the number 
of that class which has nothing in common with the 
multitude: we mean the class of paupers, whether they 
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become to by misfortane or by crime. So long as a 
man has any stake in the general welfare, however small, 
he will reaoily understand that it is to be preserved on 
the same principles by which the larger interests of otheis 
are protected; but when he has none at all, there is no 
dependence to be placed on him. It then requires 
stronger moral principle to resist the force of temptation, 
which uiges him to violate or abrogate the laws. If at 
any time it should be found that the physical power 
of the state was in the hands of those who liad no ad-< 
vantage from the existing laws, and no hope of obtain- 
ing any, the result wodd speedily be revolution and 
civil war; or if, by the agency of such a class at the 
ballot boxes, the form of government might be changed, 
it is not easv to believe that there would be any pei^ 
manency in its establishment. We see in Europe, what 
we trust never to see here, the maintenance of dvil 
power by military force, and the frightful disorders and 
distress which are incident to despotism. To avoid it, 
there is a necessity of diminishing pauperism; and to 
diminish it, there is need of a prevaihng spirit of indus- 
try, frugality, and integrity. The cause and the pre- 
vention of it, are subjects of deep interest to the states- 
man as well as the philanthropist; and the means of 
checking it, which Dr. Tuckerman has sugffested in the 
report Wore us, are important enough tobe very seri- 
ously and deliberately considered. 

** At the hazard even of falling under the imputation of ar- 
rop^ancy, I am constrained to say, that the great error, as I 
thmk, of legislators and of political economists, has been, that 
they have looked upon man only, or almost exclusively, as a 
creature of time, and a subject of human gOTemment; almort 
alone as he is seen in the class in which he stands' of his feUow 
beings; and forgetting, or lightly regarding, his moral nature, 
the^ have sought for the causes, and the remedy of evil in 
society, altogetner in outward circumstances; and everywhere, 
but where alone these causes and remedies are to be found, 
in the elements, and springs, and capacities of that nature, 
which makes us what we are, men. It is indeed surprising that 
the poor, and that criminals under despotic governments, have 
been treated as beings of altogether a distinct nature firom ^at 
of their rulers and oppressors. But it is wonderful, that, under 
a government in any measure elective and free, and vaukt 
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the light of Protestant Christianity, a criminal code should 
have been retained till the 19th century, which was the dis- 
grace of the 16th ; and that it could ever have been hoped to 
nave restrained the growth of poverty, under institutions which 
as effectually excluded the great mass of the poor from the 
means of intellectual improvement, as they would have been 
excluded by a law which forbade their instruction. It is won- 
derful that, in a Protestant country, and in the 19th centurv, 
the very means employed for the punishment of criminals, 
should be the means best suited, of all others, to produce an 
indefinite extension and aggravation of crime; ana that there 
should have been annual assessments, to an immense amount, 
for the support of the poor, which from year to year have been 
most mamfestly a bounty upon idleness, and a legislative pro- 
vision for the progress of want, and misery, ana sin. Tnese 
are causes and effects, which should be well understood and 
seriously pondered in a young country; and especially in a 
country whose law is the will of the people, and whose in- 
stitutions, of every character and name, rest on the will of the 
people, and whose only true greatness, and security, and hap- 
piness, is in the intell^ence and virtue of the people. The 
truth is, that both poutical economists and legislators have 
too generally looked to wealth as the supreme good of a nation; 
and to the means of increasing wealth, as the means of national 
greatness and happiness. The working classes have therefore 
been regarded by them as is machinery, in relation alone to 
their productiveness of wealth. The question, therefore, re- 
specting both the poor and criminals, has been, how are they 
to be disposed of at the smallest expense ? This very course 
of procedure, I believe, has quadrupled the expenses which 
would have been required, if legislators and political econo- 
mists had acted upon the doctrine, that a nation is truly great 
and powerful, only in the intelligence and the virtue of all the 
orders of its subjects. Let the wealth of a nation be a thou- 
sand times that of England, and let it be in the possession of 
the few, while the many are reared in ignorance and are left 
to be goaded by want, and, when they fall into crime, are 
treated in any way but that in which men should be treated, 
and the day will come, when all this wealth will not be suffi- 
cient to appease the passions of a blind and infuriated mob. 
Mr. Peel, m the same oreath, speaks of * the prosperity of the 
country,' and of what he calls * the frightful difference, in that 
country, * between the increase of cnme, and the increase of 
population.' I will only say, may God save our country from 
such prosperity as thisl " 

Dr. Tuckerman has modestly put this matter in a 
note; but it is, in our opinion, a part of bis report that 
is worthy of grave consideration. Pauperism originates 
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in misfortune or crime; and, as it proceeds from one or 
Other of these sources, it is, we think, to be treated with 
different applications. An almost universal spirit of 
enterprise, laudable efforts for commercial prosperity, 
and that general activity among our countrymen, which 
must incur hazard, as the only means of success, some- 
times prove in the end so disastrous to many, that the 
whole prospect of future life is overwhelmed by one 
dark cloud of debt and embarrassment. We have al- 
ready entered our protest against laws, which, under 
such circumstances, subject a man to imprisonment; but 
something beyond a melioration of their barbarous pro- 
visions is necessary, and we think a scheme for the full 
discharge of the honest debtor, through the process of a 
bankrupt law, is demanded by the universal interest of 
society, and cannot much longer be delayed with safety 
to our institutions. 

But insolvency or pauperism from crime, is a matter 
of different complexion, even when it b not always the 
result of such actions as the laws of society can punish. 
There are men, unwilling to labour, who, because they 
are poor, preposterously enlist themselves under the 
banners of the working men. There are multitudes, who 
prefer the resells of low dissipation and the indulgence 
of idle habits, to the exertion of those faculties of mind 
or body, by which subsistence could be honestly acquired, 
and over whom, if some strong public sentiment does 
not exercise a salutary severity, there should be enforced 
the moral guardianship of the laws. From this class, 
however, are sure to proceed the most noisy and con- 
stant clamours against all the requisitions of sodety, 
against all the restraints and impositions which pubhc 
laws can place on the indulgence of their perverted 
minds. It is the evidence of a bad state of things, when 
their complaints are regarded. It is the mark of a decay 
of public principle, when they are countenanced and 
encouraged by the voice of men claiming to be good 
citizens. It is a worse symptom, when the magistracy 
is influenced by their obsfreperousness, and laws are 
either not made or not enforced, which are calculated 
to restrain them. Public sentiment is the only power 
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that can keep the walls of the Constitution from their 
assault, and it ought to he watchful and severe. It 
should derive tone an(jl vigour from the certainty which 
all good citizens ought to feel, that its strength and 
purity are our only protection. 

It is not improbable, that, under the most popular 
forms of government, laws or customs may grow up, 
which in their operation may, in time, have a more 
injurious effect on one class of society than another. 
Such is the imperfection of every thing merely human, 
that these consequences may be expected. Such, it has 
been suggested, is actually the case in our free govern- 
ment, and we propose to pay some attention to those 
arrangements that have been enumerated as deserving 
of change; but it is a preliminary inquiry, What is the 
mode of redress, and who is to move it when such cases 
exist? To this question we unhesitatingly answer, that, 
in our own opinion, it is not to be done by the array of 
one class against another, as if one portion of citizens 
had an interest to carry by force, what another class of 
citizens had as strong an interest to oppose. Unless 
this opinion is correct, it seems to us, that we are wholly 
in a mistake as to the practicability or advantage of a 
republican government. Such a government begins with 
the axiom, that the interests of all its citizens are suffi- 
ciently identical to be moulded and harmonised into one 
mass. Power may enforce imposition. Despotism may 
make its own pleasure to be law. But republicanism 
supposes a common consent, and of course a mutual 
isoncession and spirit of compromise. The government 
of the people may be as arbitrary as the mandate of a 
monarch; and not the more agreeable because it pro- 
ceeds from the dictation of many, instead of the com- 
mand only of one. They who suffer may be fewer, but 
their suffering is not less. 

The common good of all, ex vi termini^ cannot be the 
exclusive and peculiar benefit of a part; but it is the 
common good of all which is to be pursued, and although 
it may be difficult, and perhaps impossible, so exactly 
to adjust the scales, as to weigh out to each his fair 
proportion, no party and no class of men can pioi^^M^ 

Q 
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not to make such an olgect their effort and desire, ^ 
out in effSsct declaring that they choose their own 
traiy eoYenunent, instead of the liberal policy of a 
repabuc Associations to accomplish some favo 
prcject, may not be objectionable, when their desi; 
to reconcile such project with the common good; 
the danger of such associations, is the tendency 
have to exalt their own schemes into an artificial 
aeqoence, to stimulate the spirit of party to adv 
them, and to break down those essential guards ¥ 
protect the rights of others, either through a carelea 
which disregards them, or a recklessness that tran 
cm them without regret. It would be a very extra 
nary and alarming Uiing, if the affluent classes of so 

rmly associated to carry strong measures of their 
for instance, all the landholders, who, althougli 
affluent, would be pretty powerful, should combii 
retieve their property from taxation, or enhance 
rents; or if, at the other extreme, the idle, the worti 
the criminal, and the dependent, forgetting any 
shades of difference among themselves, should forn 
solid mass to move against the laws. It may not 1 
strange, but it is quite as preposterous, to suppose, 
any section of the working class — which entire clat 
truth, includes everybody — could form a phalanx 
oljects so hostile to any portion of the community, 
each portion would be bound to oppose them, 
such congregation must necessarily be subject to 01 
other of the following remarks. Either the objects 
have in view are for the good of the whole people 
therefore all the people, properly understanding t 
would^ be bound to give them their aid; or, thej 
essentially prejudicial to a part of the people, and t 
fore all, inasmuch as all are the common guardiai 
every part, are equally bound to oppose them. In i 
there is no need of association. Let the cause of g 
ance be fairly and fully examined, it follows of certs 
that if it is well founded, there is a common intere 
having it redressed. 

On the subject of education, which is one of the p 
put forward for examination, there may be diffen 
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about the mode, but none as to the end; and in regard 
to imprisonment for debt, which is another, we have 
already expressed an opinion, which we hope at no 
distant day to find universal. 

A less expensive law system is said to be a further 
desideratum, and we cordially concur in the sentiment. 
We do not indeed limit our wishes to a mere diminution 
of expense, but extend them to a thorough revision of 
the entire civil and criminal code. This code, if indeed 
its heterogeneous mass be entitled to the name, has its 
origin in a period of remote antiquity, among a people 
little better than barbarians, with no knowledge of com- 
merce or the arts of polished society, in an age of poverty, 
ignorance, brutality, rapine, cruelty, ana blood. Its 
materials sometimes flexible and plastic, and sometimes 
unbending, have been strained to every conctition of 
society, government, and religion, in peace or war, 
through all the gradoal changes which time and intelli- 
gence have elaborated; so that the principles which were 
adapted to the times of the Catholics and the supremacy 
of the Pope, were made to suit equally well the vadl- 
lating creed of Henry or the infidelity of Charles, and 
to flourish under Laud or Cranmer, the Pilgrims of New 
England, or the Quakers of Pennsylvania. 

Such a monstrous fabric of error and folly in unin- 
telligible Latin and barbarous French, would not have 
existed as a monument of laws for civilised people, if it 
had not contained some inherent capacity of change, 
so that what was law to-day, should, in the fluctuations 
of society, cease to be law to-morrow; and that prin- 
ciples either too barbarous or too ridiculous to be sus- 
tained under the light of reason and religion, should 
disappear, as ghosts are supposed to do, at the dawn of 
day. To accomplish this necessary change, two powers 
have concurred in the country in which this system has 
its origin, and have been copied in our own; the one is 
le^slative enactment, and the other judicial construc- 
tion. The Acts of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
have from time to time remodelled the provisions of law, 
and our legislatures have done the same, without chang- 
ing or attempting to change its principles; so thai Vl 
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reiemblM tome of thote-andoiit cattleB, which modem 
aichitecture has repaired and enlaiged, or in part re- 
moved, without regarding either their symmetry or style, 
or anything beyond the temporary j^urposes for which 
the atteration was designed. The wisest lawyers have 
therefore been obliged to confess that they were una^ 
to find their way through the labyrinths of the builiUog, 
in which it is no wonder that an mezperioM^ stranger 
should be lost 

By judicial construction, or the opinion of successive 
judges tar some hundred years, the doctrines of the law 
have been changed and re-changed, as the supposed 
purposes of substantial justice from time to time required; 
so that what was intended to be a system, became, in 
important respects, the mere individual judgment of a 
chancellor, a chief justice, or a minority of the bencL 
When this unwieldy and ilL^uiapted mass of materials 
was imported and erected in our country into a temple 
of the law, it was of necessity to be changed from the 
fabric suited to a monarchical, into one deugned for a 
republican government Directions were ^ven to that 
enect, but me terms of these directions were so general, 
that an almost unlimited power was conferred on the 
judicial department, to receive and ngect as they pleased. 
Of the singular plisibility of this law, a munorable in- 
stance may be seen in a case decided by one of the 
most profound jurists of our country in the Circuit Court 
of ^e United States.* In the case of the United States 
V, La Jeune Eugenie, it was maintained by the counsel 
for the government, that the slave trade was contrary to 
the law of nations as at present understood and received, 
and that it was contrary to the law of nations, because it 
was a violation of the law of nature, which constituted 
a component part of the law of nations. The leamed 

* The proceedings in this case were on the admlmtty side 
of the court, which does not necessarily proceed on tiie oom- 
mon law. This circumstance does not iiyure the eflbcts of our 
illustration. Either in the same countiy there are two laws, 
one in opposition to the other— one of them being affainst tiie 
principles of the law of nature and nations—or uey agree 
together, and therefore either of them sustains the opanioB of 
the court 
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judge, with as much moral power as legal learning, de- 
cided ** that the slave trade is prohibited by universal 
law." — ** In respect to the African slave trade,** he for- 
cibly remarks, ** such as it has been described to be, and 
in met is, in its origin, progress, and consummation, it 
cannot admit of a serious question that it is founded in 
a violation of some of the first principles which ought 
to govern nations. It is repugnant to the great princi- 
ples of Christian duty, the dictates of natural religion, 
the obligations of good faith and morality, and the eter- 
nal maxims of social justice. When any trade can be 
truly said to have these ingredients, it is impossible that 
it can be consistent with any si/stem of law, that pur- 
ports to rest on the authority of reason or revelation; 
and it is sufficient to stamp any trade as interdicted by 
public law, when it can be justly affirmed that it is repug- 
nant to the general principles of justice and humanity.** 
Any system of law! How long and arduously did the 
great men of England struggle to abolish it? How long 
ineffectually did they contend to prevent its being fav- 
oured, protected, encouraged by the common law of the 
land? Under the security of that law, four companies 
were chartered to deal in slaves, one with the name of 
the Royal African Company, to which the king, one of 
the princes of the blood royal, and many persons of high 
rank, were subscribers; and so lately as 1750, an Act 
was passed by the English Parliament, for extencUng 
and improving the trade to Africa. The decision in 
the American court was a wise one. We should have 
blushed for the character of our country, if it had been 
obligatory on the court, to pronounce any other decree. 
But the law changes, because it ought to change, after 
having encouraged for centuries sdl the. atrocity and 
crime which have desolated Africa and disg^aceci man- 
kind. The same eternal justice which made this a 
righteous decision when it was pronounced, existed in 
all its force when the law of England sanctioned the 
slave trade; and a judge, who had had the boldness, and 
the integrity, and the capaciousness of mind, to have ut^ 
tered the sentiments of this eminent magistrate, might 
formerly have been brought to the block. 
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The monstrous absurdities which the common law 
has sanctioned, are not confined to great and impressive 
matters, like that which commands the attention of 
mankind; it descends to the humblest and smallest of 
the daily transactions of life, in which there is an amount 
of error and extravagance to be eradicated, as oppressive 
in its way, as that which related to the slave trade; and 
we are sometimes as much surprised at its unyielding 
and immoveable dogmas, as at others we are astonished 
by its changes. 

We are desirous of fortifying our position by adverting 
to a case discussed in the Cfourt of King's Bench in 1818, 
the doctrine and practice of which, as far as we know, 
form at the present moment a part of English common 
law. 

Shortly before that period, Mary Ashford, a young 
woman of interesting and exemplary character, was 
found murdered, with evident marks of previous violence 
on her person. Strong suspicion existed against one 
Abraham Thornton, who was indicted as well for the 
murder, as for the other supposed capital felony, and 
on each charge was acquitted. In Easter term 1818, 
he was prosecuted, by appeal, for the same offences, at 
the suit of William Ashford, the eldest brother of the 
deceased unfortunate female, a slight and feeble young 
man, on whom the law devolved that extraordinary 
right. Thornton being put to answer the appeal, pleaded 
as follows: " Not guilty; and I am ready to defend the 
same by my body;" and thereupon taking his glove off, 
he threw it upon the floor of the court. Ashford replied 
that Thornton ought not to be admitted " to wage his 
battle," or in other words, to try the truth of the charges 
of murder and ravishment, by a personal contest with 
the brother of the deceased, because, he said, that there 
were violent and strong presumptions of Thornton's 
guilt, which, in a form of recital called a counterplea, 
he, Ashford, set forth at full length; and in such case, 
he contended, the wager of law or duel, was not allowed 
by the law of the land. After the proper answers were 
made by the defendant, the court, gravely listened to 
learned and elaborate arguments, not to ascertain whe- 
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ther the law of the country permitted such savage mode 
of settling a cause, for that was admitted, but whether 
the case before them was, or was not, by its peculiar 
circumstances, a case to be excepted from the general 
rule. Lord Ellenborough said, " The cases which have 
been cited in this argument and the others to which we 
ourselves have referred, show very distinctly, that the 
general mode of trial by law, in case of appeal, is by 
battle, at the election of the appellee (the accused party), 
unless the case be brought within certain exceptions, as 
for instance, where the appellant is an infant, or a 
woman, or where the appellee is taken with the mainour 
(in the fact), or has broken prison. Now, in addition to 
all these, there is the case where great and violent pre- 
sumptions of guilt exist against the appellee, wmch 
admit of no denial or proof to the contrary. Without 
going at length into the discussion of the circumstances 
disclosed in the counterplea and replication here, it is 
quite sufficient to say, that this case is not, like those 
in Bracton, one which admits of no denial or proof to 
the contrary. The consequence therefore must be, that 
the usual and constitutional mode of trial must take 
place, unless, indeed, in respect of the plaintiff's having 
by his counterplea declined the wager of battle, the 
judgment of the court must now be, that the defendant 
should go without day." 

No part of these strange proceedings would be toler- 
ated here; but the system to which they belong is our 
system, overlaid and lumbered with antiquated forms 
and innumerable precedents, that serve in a majority 
of instances to conceal the truth, or prevent the power 
of it from being exerted to any useful purpose, and 
reduce the trial of a matter of right to a question of 
superior adroitness among opposing counsel. 

This system, then, should be reformed altogether, not 
by occasional and temporary palliatives, but by a pro- 
found, extensive, and radical change. Something has 
been done in this country, from time to time, to soften 
its harsh features, and humanise its form; and if, on a 
comparison between the common law as it has, until 
recently, existed ia England and the United States, the 
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advance of improvemeiit had not been eminently in ov 
favour, it would not now be tolerated for a single dav. 
But it is a just demand, by those on whom the weight 
and the expense of this cumbrous and dilapidated sys- 
tem hangs, that a complete and thorough investigatiOB 
and repair should be immediately made. A late Edin* 
burgh Review,* in discussing the condition of the com* 
mon law, ventures to give the following description: — 

*' England, then, be it remembered, is a Gountry, in which 
the first lawyers aver that no man but an idiot, or one who 
cares nothing for his own interest, would ever think of suiag 
another for so small a sum as twen^, or even thirty pounds, in 
one kind of court, and for so little as a hundred in another; 
and where, if he were called on to pay such a sum a second 
time, by a crecUtor, whose stamped receipt he had in his 
pocket, having paid it to the same creditor an hour before^ 
he would at once pay the money rather than gain a suit con* 
menced against him by defending it! — England is a country, 
where, if a man be knocked down with injury and insult, oe 
has but one substantial means of redress, putting his anta^nist 
to death, for which he will be punished, though not capitallyf 
— England is a country, where, if a man's character, or UMtt 
of his wife, or his child, be slandered daily for a year, he can* 
not, without risking the bread he and they have to eat, have 
any remedy but assassinating the supposed defamer! — England 
is a country, where no secure conveyance can be made, at any 
expense, of almost any real property, and no conveyance at aU 
of property under forty or fifty pounds! — England is a country, 
where, if there be left a legacy of a hundreapounds, the plain 
and obvious course for a prudent man to take, is to say nothing 
about the matter, and let the executor keep it insteaa of him- 
self, unless he will voluntarily pay it over, which he is sub- 
stantially under no kind of obligation to do ! — England, more- 
over, is a country, which, by the common consent of almost 
all its own inhabitants, has no equal on the globe, for the ex- 
cellence of her institutions; and of these tne first and most 
excellent is her system of jurisprudence, which all who under- 
stand it extol to the heavens, as the most divine production 
of perfect wisdom — which all, who know it by experience of 
its blessings, curse as the worst mischief that ever proceeded 
from the infernal regions!" 

We do not adopt this language. It is too extravagant 
and exaggerated even for the meridian of London, and 
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is too deeply coloured to suit any part of the United 
States. But we have no doubt the tendency, the con- 
stant and resistless tendency of the common law, is to 
produce this state of things and eyen worse than this; 
and the only reason why it has not, or will not, is, that 
the common law is every year modified by statutes 
that do something to correct its eyils and promote the 
public advantage. But the difficulty is, that all the 
changes thus made are mere modifications, often tem- 
porary — ^generally arising from the immoderate pressure 
of a particular state of things, and not formed on those 
large and comprehensive principles by which statesmen 
and jurists should be governed in regard to the great 
interests of a nation. Of this kind of legislation we have 
had enough and too much in the United States; and in 
consequence, the wonder is, not that we have not gone 
along better, but that we have prospered so well. In 
this respect some States are in advance of others. The 
examples of New- York and Louisiana are particularly 
worthy of imitation, and it is very probable that a more 
thorough revision than was hacf by the former State, 
would multiply the benefits and reduce the inconve- 
niences which are found in her revised laws. 

The English statesmen are aware of the need there 
is, on their part, of extensive alterations, and are pro- 
ceeding with ability and success in radical changes, 
which this country should lose no time to imitate. The 
criminal law was put in commission at least as early as 
1824. Important reports have been made by the learned 
gentlemen employed on it, and these, during the present 
year, have been reprinted by order of the House of 
Lords. Sir Robert reeFs bills, in the meanwhile, have 
been passed, embracing several branches of the criminal 
law, and among others providing for cases of principal 
and accessory in capital felonies, for the want of which 
provisions in our code, so much embarrassment attended 
the recent prosecutions at Salem. We should follow the 
inquiries which the important amendments introduced 
by Sir Robert, and the interesting propositions already 
submitted by the commissioners, would suggest, did 
we not know with how little pleasure the details of 
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these concerns are listened to by general readers, who 
think, and perhaps truly, that they are the appropriate 
business or professional men. On such men we call 
with earnestness and solemnity. If our people admt 
the fashions and fancies that are transmitted by the 
most rapid conveyances, and seize on. the periodical 
and lighter literature of the English press, berore it has 
circulated in its own metropolis, it surely does not b^- 
come them to be indifferent to improvements in the 
science of domestic jurisprudence, involving not menkj 
life and property, although these are in met involved 
to immense amount, but the temporal and eternal hap* 
piness of the thousands, who, altnouffh the elegant and 
the fastidious never see them, have mmilies to sapport, 
children to instruct, and souls to be saved. 

On the civil side of the law a more tardy and less 
efficient reformation is perceptible, partly because in- 
conveniencies affecting property, receive, as they are 
discovered, some remedy at the time, and partly, we 
feel bound to suppose, because of the strength and in- 
fluence of those whom the abuses of the system main- 
tain in opulence and dignity. The political condition 
of Great Britain has also retarded the progress of le- 
gislation. The whole energy of the country was for a 
long period directed to the prosecution of the mighty 
wars in which it was engaged, and it is only after the 
repose of peace, and in time of general tranquility, that 
her great men can devote their minds to the Herculewi 
task of reforming the system of her common law. But 
the subject has claimed some share of regard. On the 
seventh of February 1828, Mr. Brougham directed the 
attention of the House of Commons to the state of the 
common law courts, and of the common law itself. Tlie 
speech, which he delivered on that occasion, occupied 
SIX hours, and made a most powerful impression on the 
House. It was unfortunate, we think, that it mingled 
certain feelings of hostility towards ministers vrith sound 
principles of honest duty to the country, and it dimia- 
ished our expectations of its efiicacy to find caustic es- 
pressions and severe censures, which would necessaiilf 
excite an animosity that it was unwise to provoke. 
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he consequence is, that although two commissions 
i established, one to inquire into the state of the 
mon law at large, and the other to take into 
ideration the state of the law of real property, 
) has yet been accomplished under those com- 
ions, excepting the collecting and diffusing the in- 
ation which must of course precede any intelligent 
m. 

Whether the eminent lawyer, who moved the inquiry, 
ime dissatisfied with the slow progress of the com- 
ioners, we are not informed; but we find in the last 
on of Parliament that he again took the matter into 
>wn hands, and presented, with distinctness, the out- 
I of his plan of reform, limited however both in its 
ciples and in the district of country to be subjected 
lem, with the view, no doubt, of avoiding the charge 
apracticability, which had formerly been urged upon 

but intending to extend them, if, on experiment, 

were found useful. The remedy proposed by Mr. 
jgham for the existing evils of toe common law, 
ms described by a commentator. ** He has gone 
Qce to the main body of the evil — the delay, the ez- 
\e and vexation of justice, as at present administered; 

he has, boldly, it must be confessed, propounded 
remedy by a very sweeping change in the present 
sm. But it appears manifest that the change is of 
'ash and unheeding kind; for it is bottomed upon 
safest principles; it leaves all the rest of the law 
•uched; it connects itself with the system without 
ing it, and it has even a warrant of authority, not 

in the minor analogies of that system, but in its 
inal, we may say, its primeval arrangements. The 
of the plan is shortly stated. It is to bring justice 
e to every man*s door, at all times of the year, by 
establishment of local courts, and at the same time 
ecure soundness of decision, and preserve perfect 
jrmity of law, by giving the supenntendence over 
local judicatures to the central and general courts 
Vestminster." — In casting our eyes over the one 
Ired and seven sections of this bill, we cannot but 
k Mr. Brougham has examined and approved some 
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Amerieamams^* which are perhtps more allowable is 
juriflcoiisiilts than philologists; hot, although he hM 
giren no credit to us for anything which seems to hnt 
been borrowed, we are willing to allow him great pniii 
for other manifest improyements, which, as far as vb 
are informed, are entirely original. It is impraelioiblek 
within the limits to whicn we most confine omsriTei^ti 
giye any analysis of those improvements; nor does m 
plan require it. We advert to this splendid eflbit if i 
most eminent man, to show, that essential alterations d 
the common law are desirable and practicable; » 
that a zealous and intelligent appUcation to it, woiM 
be likely to overcome the nrejumces by which the wf¥ 
tern is in a great measure defended. We cannot h(yv- 
ever forbear to express our conviction, that Ae molt 
novel part of the new plan, which estabtishea courts d 
genenu jurisdiction hj consent, and courts of arfokratioe 
and reconcilement, intended to shorten litigation, to 
accommodate differences, and to prevent state of U0% 
are especially worthy of American legislatovs. It b 
not to be supposed that the projected system, carefeUy 
as it has been prepared, b yet so perfect as it may be 
made, or that by our remarks we mean to e^sress en- 
tire satisfaction with every part of it Thus &r it seemi 
to be the production of a single mind, a generous and 
noble benefaction of individual talent for public good. 
Other minds will add their contributions, and new ligbt 
will be thrown on the path of improvement But enov^ 

■ 

* We are glad to hear that a recent order has been received 
in this country from England for about one himdred Tolnmei 
of American Reports. Notwithstanding the eaffemen witii 
which the decisions of the courts in Westminster HaU tie citsd 
here, it is rare indeed that our own decisions are even refeired 
to in the King's Bench. A little more attention to thesi 
would satisfy the English judges, that they might learn some- 
thing in exchange for the li^t they lend as on the intrieirte 
paths of the law; and the commissioners, whether on ttir citffl 
or criminal department, for whose use we guTO>o8e the fott* 
^oing order was transmitted, wiU probably find there are iootf 
uipro Yemenis in our administration of justice, which, if their 
pride will stoop to borrow them, may promote the interest of 
their country. 
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done to show the futility of the ready objection, that 
le common law, as a system, cannot be essentially 
langed in a country where it has been once estab- 
shed. 

We have left ourselves no room to discuss the other 
reat subjects, which have been put forward by those 
'ho assume to be exclusively the working class, as de- 
3rving of change; to wit, the militia, taxation, mono- 
olies, and the abrogation of all laws in regard to reli- 
ion: — ^important and interesting topics, deserving each 
f them a consideration by itself^ and on which we may 
ossibly at some future time offer our reflections to our 
eaders. At present, however, we can do no more than 
ive our own answer to the inquiry we have already 
lade — ^if all these matters require new modification, 
irho is to make it? And we say, they must make it 
rho understand the existing systems, and know how 
nd where the remedy is to be applied. Who doubts 
he necessity of learning and talent and experience for 
his extensive work? Who would entrust so momentous 
. concern to any but the most enlightened, the most 
tareful, the most prudent, and the most comprehensive 
ainds? They who suffer an evil are not always the 
Qost competent to remove it. Any man may tell when 
us watch is out of order; but the artist who has studied 
ks machinery, is alone able to repair it, We may soon 
mough ascertain that our health is impaired, and know 
'ery well that the body requires medicine; but he pro- 
»eds very thoughtlessly who ventures in extreme cases 
o administer to himself. The constitution of the state, 
he health of the body politic, the movement of juridical 
aachinery, are not easier known, or managed with less 
licety of touch. They can be adjusted only by hands 
if competent skill. We ask not to what profession or 
rade tne mover of reformation belongs; but it is our 
luty to inquire whether his talents are adequate to the 
ask, whether his education has given him the requisite 
nformation, and whether study and observation have 
mabled him to acquire the necessary skill. It will be 
(aid, perhaps, that honesty is as necessary as intellect, 
ind tnat the most capable are the most adversely in- 
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teiestod, and cannot be depended upon. So it was taid 
of Mr. Brougham, a scholar whose splendid talents are 
equalled only by the extent and range of his vast and 
various information, and whose information and talents 
combined are not more than equiyalent to his political 
integrity; — ^a lawyer at the head of his profession, so 
constantly and lucratively and laboriously employed, 
that he could devote but one day to a canvass for a seat 
in Parliament, on which day, if the newspapers are to 
be believed, he travelled one hundred miles, and nuide 
eight public speeches to difierent assemblies of his 
electors ;^ — a man who owes everything to his success 
in the profession to which he belongs, yet ready to take 
the lead in the grandest plans of improvement in edu- 
cation, in jurisprudence, in civil liberty, at whatever loss 
of personal emolument But there is no loss to him, or 
men like him. Real intellectual greatness needs no aid 
from the abuses of antiquated systems. It derives none 
of its strength or vigour from the misfortunes and misery 
of its fellow-beiogs. It stands erect in its own might, 
by its own energy, and by the favour of that Providence 
which has given it inspiration. Suspicion, and envy, 
and jealous mistrust, are the vices of other minds, 
and they obstruct their own purposes. They prevent 
exertions, which men who have the power would most 
willingly make for the general good. They discourage 
effort by the imputation of bad motives. A better feeling 
must prevail, before any great improvement will be at- 
tempted; a more generous confidence must exist, before 
it can under any auspices be successful. Let such a 
temper prevail. Cultivate talents which are capable of 
great exertions. Cheer and encourage their exercise. 
Propose for their reward the gratitude that their merit 
is entitled to expect, and they will be found here, in 
these quiet departments of practical, unobtrusive utility} 
quite as abundant and as powerful, as when a nation's 
independence was to be declared in the hall of legisla- 
tion, or her freedom to be maintained at the head of 
her armies. 

Our remarks, it will be seen, proceed on the supp<^ 
tion that society is to be msdntained on its present basis. 
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The revolution, which atheism or infidelity would intro- 
duce, requires different considerations and another style 
of argument — if indeed argument could properly be ad- 
dressed to the fool who says in his heart there is no 
God. They who believe, or affect to believe, in the 
fortuitous creation of material and intelligent existence, 
who scoff at the idea of human accountability, who con- 
sider all law as injustice, all exclusive property as usur- 
pation on common rights, and all family and domestic 
associations as absurd and unnatural, are to be dealt 
with, if at all, with different considerations. Such ex- 
travagance carries its own refutation in the innate char- 
acter of man, and is put down by the power of all those 
affections and sympathies and kind feelings, which edu- 
cation developes, in various degprees, but universally and 
invariably. The human mind, like a field, will, even 
under the best cultivation, produce tares as well as 
wheat. Such opinions are the rank growth of a soil, 
which is to be weeded, as well as tilled. They are stubble 
quickly consumed, while the fruit that is ripened by 
intelligence and truth, is gathered and preserved for the 
nourishment of the soul. 
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THE IMPORTANCE AND MEANS 

OF 

A NATIONAL LITERATURE. 



Review of a Discourse concerning the Influevcs of Axxeica 
on the Mind ; being the Annual Oration delivered before the 
American Philosophical Society, at the University in Phila- 
delphia, October 18, 1823 — By C. J. IngersolL 

We shall use the work prefixed to this article, as 

ministers are soiDetimes said to use their texts. We 

shall make it a point to start from, not the subject of 

lur remarks. Our purpose is to treat of the importance 

vnd means of a National Literature. The topic seems 

) us a great one, and to have intimate connexions with 

\orals and religion, as well as with all our public inter- 

ts. Our views will be given with great freedom, and 

they serve no other purpose than to recommend the 

bject to more general attention, one of our principal 

ects will be accomplished. 

We begin with stating what we mean by national 

"ature. We mean the expression of a nation's mind 

riting. We mean the production among a people of 

)rtant works in philosophy, and in the departments 

lagination and taste. We mean the contributions 

)w truths to the stock of human knowledge. We 

the thoughts of profound and original mindsj ela- 

3d by the toil of composition, and fixed and made 

-tal in books. We mean the manifestation of a 

's intellect in the only forms by which it can mul- 

self at home, and send itself abroad. We mean 

nation shall take a place, by its authors, among 

R 
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the lights of the world. It will be seen, th^we indade 
under literature all the writings of supe«or minds, be 
the subjects what they may. We ar^ aware that the 
term is often confinea to compositions which relate to 
human nature, and human life: that it b not generally 
extended to physical science; that mind, not matter, u 
regarded as its main subject and sphere. But the worlds 
of matter and mind are too intimately connected to admit 
of exact partition. All the oljects of human thought 
flow into one another. Moral and physical truths have 
many bonds and analogies, and wnilst the former are 
the chosen and noblest themes of literature, we are not 
anxious to divorce them from the latter, or to shut them 
up in a separate department. The expression of so- 
perior mind in writing, we regard then, as a nation's 
literature. We regard its gifted men, whether devoted 
to the exact sciences, to mental and ethical philosophy, 
to history and legislation, or to fiction and poetry, as 
forming a noble intellectual brotherhood, and it is for 
the purpose of quickening all to join their labours for 
the public good, that we offer the present plea in behalf 
of a national literature. 

To show the importance which we attach to the sub- 
ject, we begin with some remarks on what we deem the 
distinction which a nation should most earnestly covet. 
We believe that more distinct apprehensions on this 
point are needed, and that for want of them, the work 
of improvement is carried on with less energy, consis- 
tency, and wisdom, than may and should be brought to * 
bear upon it. The great distinction of a country, then, 
is, that it produces superior men. Its natural advan- 
tages are not to be disdained. But they are of second- 
ary importance. No matter y^hat races of animals a 
country breeds. The great question is, does it breed 
a noble race of men? No matter what its soil may be. 
The great question is, how far is it prolific of moral and 
intellectual power? No matter how stem its climate is, 
if it nourish force of thought and virtuous purpose. These 
are the products by which a country is to be tried, and 
institutions have value only by the impulse which they 
give to the mind. It has sometimes been said, that the 
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noblest men grow where nothing else will grow. This 
we do not believe, for mind is not the creature of climate 
or soil. But were it true, we should say, that it were 
better to li?e among rocks and sands, than in the most 
genial and productive region on the face of the earth. 

As yet, tile great distinction of a nation on which we 
have insisted, has been scarcely recognised. The idea 
of forming a superior race of men has entered little into 
schemes of policy. Invention and effort have been ex- 
pended on matter, much more than on mind. Lofty 
piles have been reared; the earth has groaned under 
pyramids and palaces. The thought of building up a 
nobler order of intellect and character, has hardly crossed 
the most adventurous statesman. We beg that we may 
not be misapprehended. We offer these remarks to cor- 
rect what we deem a disproportioned attention to phy- 
sical good, and not at all to condemn the expenditure 
of ingenuity and strength on the outward worla. There 
is a harmony between all our great interests, between 
inward and outward improvements; and by establishing 
among them a wise order, all will be secured. We have 
no desire to shut up man in his own spiritual nature. 
The mind was made to act on matter, and it grows by 
expressing itself in m»^»rial forms. We believe, too, 
that in proportion n .i jhall gain intellectual and moral 
power. It will exert Ii^elf with increased energy and de- 
light on the outward creation; will pour itself forth more 
freely in useful and ornamental arts; will rear more 
magnificent structures, and will call forth new beauties 
in nature. An intelligent and resolute spirit in a com- 
munity, perpetually extends its triumphs over matter. 
It can even subject to itself the most unpromising re- 
gion. Holland, diked from the ocean — Venice, rising 
amidst the waves — and New England, bleak and rock- 
bound New England, converted by a few generations 
from a wilderness into smiling fields and opulent cities — 
point us to the mind as the great source of physical 
good, and teach us that in making the culture of man 
our highest end, we shall not retard, but advance the 
cultivation of nature. 

The question which we most solicitously ask aly^vt^. 
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this countiy, is, what race of men it is likely to piodace. 
We consider its liberty of value only as far as it fevoura 
the growth of men. What is liberty? The removal of 
restraint from human powers. Its benefit is, that it 
opens new fields for action, and a wider rang^ for the 
mind. The only freedom worth possessing, is that which 
gives enlargement to a people's eneigy, intellect, and 
virtues. The savage makes nis boast of freedom. But 
what is its worth? Free as he is, he continues for ages 
in the same ignorance, leads the same comfortless life, 
sees the same untamed wilderness spread around him. 
He is indeed free from what he calls the yoke of civil 
institutions. But other and worse chains bind him. The 
very privation of civil government, is in effect a chain; 
for, by withholding protection from property, it virtually 
shacUes the arm of industry, and forbids exertion for 
the melioration of his lot Progress, the growth of power, 
is the end and boon of liberty; and without this, a people 
may have the name, but want the substance and spirit 
of freedom. 

We are the more earnest in enlarging on these views, 
because we feel that our attachment to our country 
must be very much proportioned to what we deem its 
tendency to form a generous race of men. We pretend 
not to have thrown off national feeling; but we have 
some stronger feelings. We love our country much, 
but mankind more. As men and Christians, our first 
desire is to see the improvement of human nature. We 
desire to see the soul of man, wiser, firmer, nobler, more 
conscious of its imperishable treasures, more beneficent 
and powerful, more alive to its connexion with God, 
more able to use pleasure and prosperity aright, and 
more victorious over poverty, adversity, and pain. In 
our survey of our own and other countries, the great 
question which comes to us, is this, Where and under 
what institutions are men most likely to advance? 
Where are the soundest minds and the purest hearts 
formed? What nation possesses in its history, its tra- 
ditions, its government, its religion, its manners, its pur- 
suits, its relations to other communities, and especiaUj 
in its private and public means of education, the instm- 
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ments and pledges of a more resolute virtue and devotion 
to truth, than we now witness? Such a nation, be it 
where it may, will engage our warmest interest. We 
love our country, but not blindly. In all nations we 
recognise one great family, and our chief wish for our 
native land, is, that it may take the first rank among 
the lights and benefactors of the human race. 

These views will explain the vast importance which 
we attach to a national literature. By this, as we have 
said, we understand the expression of a nation's mind 
in writing. It is the action of the most gifted under- 
standings on the community. It throws into circula- 
tion through a wide sphere the most quickening and 
beautiful thoughts, which have grown up in men of 
laborious study or creative genius. It is a much higher 
work than the communication of a gifted intellect in 
discourse. It is the mind giving to multitudes whom 
no voice can reach, its compressed and selected thoughts, 
in the most lucid order and attractive forms which it is 
capable of inventing. In other words, literature is the 
concentration of intellect for the purpose of spreading 
itself abroad and multiplying its energy. 

Such being the nature of literature, it is plainly among 
the most powerful methods of exalting the character of 
a nation, of forming a better race of men; in truth, we 
apprehend that it may claim the iirst rank among the 
means of improvement. We know nothing so fitted to 
the advancement of society, as to bring its higher minds 
to bear upon the multituue; as to establish close con- 
nexions between the more and less gifted; as to spread 
far and wide the light which springs up in meditative, 
profound, and sublime understandings. It is the ordi- 
nance of God, and one of his most benevolent laws, 
that the human race should be carried forward b^ im- 
pulses which originate in a few minds, perhaps in an 
individual; and in this way the most interesting relap 
tions and dependencies of life are framed. When a 
great truth is to be revealed, it does not flash at once 
on the race, but dawns and brightens on a superior un- 
derstanding, from which it is to emanate and to illumine 
future ages. On the faithfulness of great minds to tKv% 
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awful function, the progress and happiness of men chiefly 
depend. The most illustrious benefactors of the race 
have been men, who, having risen to great truths, have 
held them as a sacred trust for their kind, and have 
borne witness to them amidst general darkness, under 
scorn and persecution, perhaps in the face of death. 
Such men, indeed, haye not always made contributions 
to literature, for their condition has not allowed them 
to be authors; but we owe the transmission, perpetuity, 
and immortal power of their new and high thoughts, to 
kindred spirits, which haye concentrated and fixed them 
in books. 

The quickening influences of literature need not be 
urged on those who are familiar with the history of mo- 
dem Europe, and who of course know the spring giren 
to the human mind by the revival 6f ancient learnings 
Through their writings, the great men of antiquity have 
exercised a sovereignty over these later ages, not en- 
joyed in their own. It is more important to observe^ 
that the influence of literature is perpetually increasing; 
for, through the press and the spread of education, iti 
sphere is indefinitely enlarged. Reading, once the pri- 
vilege of a few, is now the occupation of multitudes, and 
is to become one of the chief gratifications of all. Books 
penetrate everywhere, and some of the works of genius 
find their way to obscure dwellings, which, a little while 
ago, seemed barred against all intellectual light. Writ- 
ing is now the mightiest instrument on earth. Through 
this, the mind has acquired a kind of omnipresence. To 
literature we then look, as the chief means of forming 
a better race of human beings. To superior minds, 
which may act through this, we look for the impulses 
by which their country is to be carried forward. Wo 
would teach them, that they are the depositaries of the 
highest power on earth, and that on them the best hopes 
of society rest. 

We are aware that some may think, that we are ex- 
alting intellectual above moral and religious influence. 
They may tell us that the teaching of moral and relH 
gious truth, not by philosophers and boasters of wisdoa* 
but by the comparatively weak and foolish, is the grett 
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means of renoyating the world. This truth we indeed 
regard as ** the power of God unto salvation." But let 
none imagine that its chosen temple is an uncultivated 
mind, and that it selects, as its chief organs, the lips of 
the unlearned. Religious and moral truth is indeed 
appointed to carry forward mankind; but not as con- 
ceived and expounded by narrow minds, not as darkened 
by the ignorant, not as debased by the superstitious, not 
as subtilised by the visionary, not as thundered out by 
the intolerant fanatic, not as turned into a drivelling cant 
by the hypocrite. Like all other truths, it requires for 
its fiill reception and powerful communication, a free 
and vigorous intellect. Indeed, its grandeur and infinite 
connexions demand a more earnest and various use of 
our faculties than any other subject. As a single illus- 
tration of this remark, we may observe, that aJl moral 
and religious truth may be reduced to one great and 
central thought. Perfection of Mind; a thought which 
comprehends all that is glorious in the Divine nature, 
and which reveals to us the end and happiness of our 
own existence. This perfection has as yet only dawned 
on the most gifted human beings, and the great purpose 
of our present and future existence is to enlarge our 
conceptions of it without end, and to embody and make 
them manifest in character and life. And is this sublime 
thought to grow within us, to refine itself from error and 
impure mixture, to receive perpetual accessions of bright- 
ness from the study of God, man, and nature, and espe- 
cially to be communicated powerfully to others, without 
the vigorous exertion of our intellectual natilre? Reli- 
gion has been wronged by nothing more, than by being 
separated firom intellect; than by being removed from 
the province of reason and free research, into that of 
mystery and authority, of impulse and feeling. Hence 
it is, that the prevalent forms or exhibitions of Christi- 
anity, are comparatively inert, and that most which b 
written on the subject is of little or no worth. Chris- 
tianity was given, not to contradict and degrade the 
rational nature, but to call it forth, to enlarge its range 
and its powers. It admits of endless developement It 
is the last truth which should- remain stationary. It 
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ought to be 80 explored and so expressed, as to take 
the highest place in a nation's literature, as to exalt and 

Kurify all otner literature. From these remarks it will 
e seen, that the efficacy which we have ascribed to 
literary or intellectual influence in the work of human 
improvement, is consistent with the supreme importance 
of moral and religious truth. 

If we have succeeded in conveying the impressions 
which we have aimed to make, our readers are now 
prepared to inquire with interest into the condition and 
prospects of literature among ourselves. Do we possess, 
indeed, what may be called a national literature? Have 
we produced eminent writers in the various departments 
of intellectual effort ? Are our chief resources of instruc- 
tion and literary enjoyment furnished from ourselves? 
We regret that the reply to these questions is so obvious. 
The few standard works which we have produced, and 
which promise to live, can hardly, by any courtesy, be 
denominated a national literature. On this point, if 
marks and proofs uf our real condition were needed, we 
should find them in the current apolo^es for our defi- 
ciencies. Our writers are accustomed to plead in our 
excuse, our youth, the necessities of a newly settled 
country, and the direction of our best talents to practical 
life. Be the pleas sufficient or not, one thing they prove, 
and that is, our consciousness of having failed to make 
important contributions to the interests of the intellect. 
We have few names to place by the side of the great 
names in science and literature on the other side of the 
ocean. We want those lights which make a countr^r 
conspicuous at a distance. Let it not be said, that 
European envy denies our just claims. In an age like 
this, when the literary world forms a great family, and 
the products of mind are circulated more rapidly than 
those of machinery, it is a nation's own fault, if its name 
be not pronouncea with honour beyond itself. We have 
ourselves heard, and delighted to hear, beyond the Alp, 
our country designated as the land of Franklin. This 
name had scaled that mighty barrier, and made us known 
where our institutions and modes of life were hardly 
better understood than those of the natives of our forests. 
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We are acGostomed to console ourselves for the ab- 
sence of a commanding literature, by urging our superi- 
ority to other nations in our institutions for the division 
of elementary knowledge through all classes of the com- 
munity. We have here just cause for boasting, though 
perhaps less than we imagine. That there are gross 
deficiencies in our common schools, and that the amount 
of knowledge which they communicate, when compared 
with the time spent in its acquisition, is lamentably small, 
the community begin to feel. There is a crying need 
for a higher and more quickening kind of instruction 
than the labouring part of society have yet received, 
and we rejoice that the cry begins to be heard. But al- 
lowing our elementary institutions to be ever so perfect, 
we confess that they do not satisfv us. We want some- 
thing more. A dead level of intellect, even if it should 
rise above what is common in other nations, would not 
answer our wishes and hopes for our country. We want 
great minds to be formed among us, minds which shall 
be felt afar, and through which we may act on the world. 
We want the human intellect to do its utmost here. We 
want this people to obtain a claim on the gratitude of 
the human race, by adding strength to the foundation, 
and fulness and splendour to the dcvelopement of moral 
and religious truth; by originality of thought, by dis- 
coveries of science, and by contributions to the refining 
pleasures of taste and imagination. 

With these views we do and must lament, that, how- 
ever we surpass other nations in providing for, and 
spreading elementary instruction, we fall behind many 
in provision for the liberal training of the intellect, .for 
forming great scholars, for communicating that profound 
knowledge, and that thirst for higher truths, which can 
alone originate a commanding literature. The truth 
ought to be known. There is among us much super- 
ficial knowledge, but little severe, persevering research; 
little of that consuming passion for new truth, which 
makes outward things worthless; little resolute devo- 
tion to a high intellectual culture. There is nowhere a 
literary atmosphere, or such an accumulation of literary 
influence, as determines the whole strength of the miod 
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to its own enlar^ment, and to the manifestation of itself 
in enduring forms. Few among us can be said to have 
followed out any great subject of thought patiently, 
laboriously, so as to know thoroughly what otners have 
discovered and taught concerning it, and thus to occupy 
a ground from which new views may be gained. Of 
course, exceptions are to be found. This country has 
produced original and profound thinkers. We haTe 
named Franklin, and we may name Edwards, one of the 
greatest men of his age, though unhappily his mind was 
lost, in a great degree, to literature, and we fear to re- 
ligion, by vassalage to a false theology. His work on 
the Will throws, indeed, no light on human nature, and 
notwithstanding the nobleness of the subject, gives no 
great or elevated thoughts; but as a specimen of logical 
acuteness and controversial power, it certainly ranks in 
the very highest class of metaphysical writings. We 
might also name living authors who do honour to their 
country. Still, we must say, we chiefly prize what has 
been done among us, as a promise of higher and more 
extensive effort. Patriotism, as well as virtue, forbids 
us to burn incense to national vanity. The truth should 
be seen and felt. In an age of g^eat intellectual ac- 
tivity, we rely chiefly for intellectual excitement and 
enjoyment on foreign minds, nor is our own mind felt 
abroad. Whilst clamouring against dependence on 
European manufactures, we contentedly rely on Europe 
for the nobler and more important fabrics of the intellect. 
We boast of our political institutions, and receive our 
chief teachings, books, impressions, from the sdhool of 
monarchy. True, wc labour under disadvantages. But 
if our liberty deserve the praise which it receives, it is 
more than a balance for tnese. We believe that it is. 
We believe that it does open to us an indefinite intellec- 
tual progress. Did we not so regard it, we should value 
it little. If hereditary governments minister niost to 
the growth of the mind, it were better to restore them 
than to cling to a barren freedom. Let us not expose 
liberty to this reproach. Let us prove, by more gene- 
rous provisions for the diffusion of elementary knov- 
ledge, for the training of great minds, and for the joint 
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culture of tbe moral and intellectual powers, that we 
are more and more instructed, by freedom, in the worth 
and greatness of human nature, and in the obligation of 
contributing to its strength and glory. 

We have spoken of the condition of our literature. 
We now proceed to the consideration of the causes 
which obstruct its advancement; and we are immedi- 
ately struck by one so prevalent, as to deserve distinct 
notice. We refer to the common doctrine, that we 
need, in this country, useful knowledge rather than pro- 
found, extensive, and elegant literature, and that this 
last, if we covet it, may be imported from abroad in 
such variety and abundance, as to save us the necessity 
of producing it among ourselves. How far are these 
opinions just? This question we purpose to answer. 

That useful knowledge should receive our first and 
chief care, we mean not to dispute. But in our views 
of utility, we may differ from some who take this posi* 
tion. There are those who confine this term to the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and to the means of 
producing them. And is it true, that we need no know- 
ledge, but that which clothes and feeds us? Is it true, 
that all studies may be dispensed with, but such as 
tea6h us to act on matter, and to turn it to our use? 
Happily, human nature is too stubborn to yield to this 
narrow utility. It is interesting to observe how tbe 
very mechanical arts, which are especially designed to 
minister to the necessities and comforts of life, are per- 
petually passing these limits; how they disdain to stop 
at mere convenience. A large and increasing propoiw 
tion of mechanical labour is given to the gratification of 
an elegant taste. How simple would be the art of 
building, if it limited itself to the construction of a com- 
fortable shelter. How many ships should we dismantle, 
and how many busy trades put to rest, were dress and 
furniture reduced to the standard of convenience. This 
"utilit}^^ would work a great change in town and coun«> 
try, would level to the dust the wonders of architecture, 
would annihilate the fine arts, and blot out innumerable 
beauties, which the hand of taste has spread over the 
hee of the earth. Happily, human aiiture is too ttaoio^ 
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for tlie utilitarian. It cannot ntisfy itself with the oon- 
▼enient No passion unfolds itself sooner than the lore 
of the ornamental. The saTa^ decorates his penoo, 
and the child is more stmck with the beautj than the 
uses of its raiment. So fSsur from Umiting oorselves to 
conTenient food and raiment, we eiyoy but little a re- 
past which is not arranged with some degree of mder 
and taste; and a man who should consult comfort aloM 
in hu wardrobe, would find himself an unwelcome gueit 
in circles which he would yery reluctanthr forego. We 
are aware that the propensitj to Which we liaTe re- 
forred, often breaks out in extravagance and rainooi 
luxury. We know that the love of ornament is oftas 
vitiated by vanity, and that, when so perverted, it ini* 
pairs, sometimes destroys, the soundness and siinplidljr 
of the mind, and the relish for true glory. Still, ■ 
teaches even in its excesses, that the idea of beauty b 
an indestructible principle of our nature, and this n^gie 
truth is enough to put us on our guards against vu^ 
notions of utility. 

We have said that wo prize, as highly as any, nsefoi 
knowledge. But by this we mean knowledlge which 
answers and ministers to our complex and various nature; 
we mean that which is useful, not only to the animal 
man, but to the intellectual, moral, and religions man; 
useful to a being of spiritual faculties, whose happiness 
is to be found in their free and harmonious exerdse. 
We grant, that there is a primary necessity for that in- 
formation and skill by which subsistence is earned, and 
life is preserved; for it is plain that we must live, Is 
order to act and improve. But life is the means; actioA 
and improvement tne end; and who will deny that die 
noblest utility belongs to that knowledge, by which the 
chief purpose of our creation is accomplished? Aceofd- 
ing to these views, a people should honour and cultiYSte^ 
as unspeakably useful, that literature which correfqpondl 
to, ana calls forth the highest faculties; which expresMi 
and communicates energy of thought, fruitfolness of in^ 
vention, force of moral purpose, a thirst for the true, aai 
a delight in the beautiful. According to these vievi^ 
we attach special importance to those branches of liitt* 
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ature which relate to human nature, and which give it 
a consciousness of it« own powers. History has a noble 
use, for it shows us human beings in various and oppo- 
site conditions, in their strength and weakness, in their 
progress and relapses, and thus reveals the causes and 
means by which the happiness and virtue of the race 
may be enlarged. Poetry is useful, by touching deep 
spnngs in the human soul; by giving voice to its more 
delicate feelings; by breathing out and making more in- 
telligible, the sympathy which subsists between the mind 
and the outward universe; by creating beautiful forms 
or manifestations for great moral truths. Above all» 
that higher philosophy, which treats of the intellectual 
and moral constitution of man, of the foundation of 
knowledge, of duty, of perfection, of our relations to the 
spiritual world, and especially to God; this has a use- 
fulness so peculiar as to throw other departments of 
knowledge into obscurity; and a people among whom, 
this does not find honour, has little ground to boast of 
its superiority to uncivilised tribes. It will be seen from 
these remarks, that utility, with us, has a broad mean- 
ing. In truth, we are slow to condemn as useless, any 
researches or discoveries of original and strong minds, 
even when we discern in them no bearing on any in- 
terests of mankind; for all truth is of a prolific nature, 
and has connexions not immediately perceived; and 
it may be, that what we call vain speculations, may, at 
no distant period, link themselves with some new facts 
or theories, and guide a profound thinker to the most 
important results. The ancient mathematician, when 
absorbed in solitary thought, little imagined that his 
Uieorems, afler the lapse of ages, were to be applied by 
the mind of Newton to the solution of the mysteries of 
the universe, and not only to guide the astronomer 
through the heavens, but the navigator through the 
pathless ocean. For ourselves, we incline to hope much 
nrom truths, which are particularly decried as useless; 
for the noblest and most useful truth is of an abstract or 
universal nature; and yet the abstract, though suscep- 
tible of infinite application, is generally, as we know, 
opposed to the practical. 
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We maintain that a people, which has any aeriom 
purpose of taking a place among improyed communities, 
sfaonld studiously promote within itself every variety of 
intellectual exertion. It should resolve strenuously to 
be surpassed by none. It should feel that mind is the 
creative power, through which all the resources of nature 
are to be turned to account, and by which a people is 
to spread its influence, and establish the noblest form of 
empire. It should train within itself men able to un- 
derstand and to use whatever is thought and discovered 
over the whole earth. The whole mass of human know- 
ledge should exist among a people, not in neglected 
libraries, but in its higher minds. Among its most che^ 
ished institutions, should be those, which will ensure to 
it ripe scholars, explorers of ancient learning, profound 
historians and mathematicians, intellectual laboureif 
devoted to physical and moral science, and to the crea- 
tion of a renned and beautiful literature. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We have no desire 
to rear in our country a race of pedants, of solemn 
triflers, of laborious commentators on the mysteries of 
a Greek accent or a rusty coin. We would have men 
explore antiquity, not to bury themselves in its dust, 
but to learn its spirit, and so to commune with its su- 
perior minds, as to accumulate on the present age, the 
mfluences of whatever was great and wise in former 
times. What we want, is, that those among us whom 
God has gifled to comprehend whatever is now known, 
and to rise to new truths, may find aids and institutions 
to fit them for their high calling, and may become at 
once springs of a higher intellectual life to their own 
country, and joint workers with the great of all nations 
and times in carrying forward their race. 

We know that it will be said, that foreign scholariy 
bred under institutions which this country cannot sup- 
port, may do our intellectual work, and send us boob 
and learning to meet our wants. To this we have much 
to answer. In the first place, we reply, that to avafl 
ourselves of the higher literature of other nations, ws 
must place ourselves on a level with them. The pro- 
ducts of foreign machinery we can use, without any 
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portion of the skill which produced them. But wtMrks 
of taste and gpenius, and profound investigations of phi- 
losophy, can only be estimated and enjoyed, through a 
culture and power corresponding to that from which 
they sprung. 

In tne next place, we maintain, that it is an immense 
gain to a people, to have in its own bosom, among its 
own sons, men of distinguished intellect. Such men 
give a spring and life to a community by their presence, 
their society, their fame; and what aeserves remark, 
such men are nowhere so felt as in a republic like our 
own; for here the different classes of society flow to- 
gether and act powerfully on each other, and a free com- 
munication, elsewhere unknown, is established between 
the gifled few and the many. It is one of the many 
gooa fruits of liberty, that it increases the diffusiveness 
of intellect; and accordingly a free country is above 
all others false to itself, in withholding from its superior 
minds the means of enlargement. 

We next observe, and we think the observation im- 
portant, that the facility with which we receive the 
literature of foreign countries, instead of being a reason 
for neglecting our own, is a strong motive for its culti- 
vation. We mean not to be paradoxical, but we believe 
that it would be better to admit no books from abroad, 
than to make them substitutes for our own intellectual 
activity. The more we receive from other countries, 
the greater the need of an original literature. A people, 
into whose minds the thoughts of foreigners are poured 
perpetually, needs an energy within itself to resist, to 
modify this mighty influence, and without it, will inevi- 
tably sink under the worst bondage, will become intel- 
lectually tame and enslaved. We have certainly no 
desire to complete our restrictive system, by adding to 
it a literary non-intercourse law. We rejoice in the 
increasing intellectual connexion between this country 
and the old world. But sooner would we rupture it, 
than see our country sitting passively at the feet of 
foreign teachers. It were better to have no- literature, 
than form ourselves unresistingly on a foreign one. The 
true sovereigns of a country are those who determine ita 
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mind, its modes of thinking, its tastes, its principlef 
we cannot consent to lodge this sovereignty in tne 1 
of strangers. A country, like an individual, has d 
and power only in proportion as it is self-formed. ' 
is a great stir to secure to ourselves the manufaci 
of our own clothing. We say, let others spin and ^ 
for us, but let them not think for us. A people, i 
government and laws are nothing but the embody: 
public opinion,should jealously guard this opinion a{ 
foreign dictation. We need a literature to count 
and to use wisely the literature which we import, 
need an inward power proportionate to that wh: 
exerted on us, as the means of self-subsistence, 
particularly true of a people, whose institutions de 
for their support a free and bold spirit, that they s! 
be able to subject to a manly and mdependent criti 
whatever comes from abroad. These views seem 
to deserve serious attention. We are more and 
a reading people. Books are already among the 
powerful influences here. The question is, shall £u 
through these, fashion us after its pleasure? 
America be only an echo of what is thought and 
ten under the aristocracies beyond the ocean ? 

Another view of the subject is this. A foreign li 
ture will always, in a measure, be foreign. It has sp 
from the soul of another people, which, however lil 
still not our own soul. Every people has much i 
own character and feelings, whicn can only be emb< 
by its own writers, and which, when transfused thr 
literature, makes it touching and true, like the vol 
our earliest friend. 

We now proceed to an argument in favour of n 
literature, which, if less obvious, is, we believe 
less sound than those now already adduced. We 
hitherto spoken of literature as the expression, the 
munication of the higher minds in a community, 
now add, that it does much more than is commonly 
posed, to form such minds, so that without it, a p< 
wants one of the chief means of educating or perte< 
talent and genius. One of the great laws of our na 
apd a law singularly important to social beings, b. 
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^e intellect enlaiges and streng^ens itself by expressing 
-worthily its best views. In this, as in other respects, 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. Superior 
minds are formed, not merely by solitary thought, but 
almost as much by communication. Great thoughts are 
never fully possessed, till he who has conceived them, 
has given them fit utterance. One of the noblest and 
most invigoratinfif labours of genius, is to clothe its 
conceptions in clear and glorious forms, to give them 
existence in other souls. Thus literature creates, as 
well as manifests, intellectual power, and without it, the 
highest minds will never be summoned to the most 
invigorating action. 

We doubt whether a man ever brings his faculties to 
bear with their whole force on a subject, until he writes 
upon it for the instruction or gratification of others. To 
place it clearly before others, he feels the necessity of 
viewing it more vividlv himself. By attempting to seize 
his thoughts, and ^ them in an enduring form, he finds 
them vague and unsatisfactory, to a degree which he 
did not suspect, and toils for a precision and harmony 
of views, of which he never before felt the need, tie 
places his subject in new lights; submits it to a search- 
ing analysis; compares and connects with it his various 
knowledge; seeks for it new illustrations and analogies; 
weighs objections; and through these processes often 
arrives at higher truths than he first aimed to illustrate. 
Dim conceptions grow bright. Glorious thoughts, which 
had darted as meteors through the mind, are arrested, 
and gradually shine with a sunlike splendour, with pro- 
lific energy, on the intellect and heart. It is one of the 
chief distinctions of a great mind, that it is prone to 
rush into twilight regions, and to catch faint glimmerings 
of distant and unbounded prospects; and nothing per- 
haps aids it more to pierce the shadows which surround 
it, than the labour to unfold to other minds the indistinct 
eonceptions which have dawned on its own. Even 
where composition yields no such firuits, it is still a great 
intellectual help. It always favours comprehensive and 
systematical views. The laborious dbtribution of a great 
subject, so as to asugn to each part or topic ita ^u&t 

8 
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pOBitkm and doe proportioii, ii AamdvAj fitted to give 
compaM and peneyering foioe of thooffiit. 

If we confine ounelyea aimplj' to ue conridefation 
of stfle, vre shall have reason to think that a people 
among whom this is n^lected, wants one important li* 
tellectoal aid. In this, great power is exerted, and hf 
exertion increased. To the mnhitndep indeed, langoiga 
seems so natural an instrument, that to use it with c]eB^ 
ness and eneigr seems no great efibrt It b firaoMd, 
they think, to the writei's hand, and so continuanj en- 
ployed as to need little thon^t or skilL But in notluqg 
IS the creatiye power of a gifted writer seen more thaa 
in lus style. True, hu words may be fimnd in tiie ^ 
tionary. But there they lie dii^ointed and dead. Whit 
a wonderful life does he breathe into them, fay compaofr- 
ine them into hu sentences! Perhaps he uses no tem 
y&ch has not been hackneyed by ordinary writers; and 
yet' with these Yulgar materials what miraclee does hi 
achieve! What a world of thought does he oondeole 
into a phrase! By new combinations of common woidi» 
what delicate hues or what a blaze of light does he poor 
oyer his subject I Power of style depends yery little oa 
the structure or copiousness of the language which the 
writer of genius employs, but chiefly, u not wholly, on 
his own mind. The words arranged in his dictionary, 
are no more fitted to depict his thoughts, than the blodc 
of marble in the sculptor's shop, to show fixith the oobp 
ceptions which are dawning m his miiuL Bodi aie 
inert materials. The power which peryadea them, cones 
from the soul; and the same creative energy is manifestad 
in the production of a noble style, as in extracting ben^ 
tiful forms from lifeless stone. How unfaithfol, then, ii 
a nation to its own intellect, in which grace and jfoies 
of style receive no culture. 

The remarks now made on the importance of Uten* 
ture as a means of educating talent and genioa, we an 
aware, do not apply equally to all subjects or kinds of 
knowledge. In the exact or physical sdenoea, a wn 
may acq[uire much without composition, and may main 
discovenes without registering them. Even here, hoVf 
ever, we believe, that, by a systematic deyelopenieiit ^^ 
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his views in a luminous style, he will hring groat aid to 
his own faculties, as well as to others*. It is on the 
vast subjeets of morals and human nature, that the mind 
especially strengthens itself by elaborate composition; 
and these, let it be remembered, form the staple of the 
highest literature. Moral truth, under which we include 
everything relating to mind and character, is of a refined 
and subtle, as well as elevated nature, and requires the 
joint and full exercise of discrimination, invention, imar 
gination, and sensibility, to give it effectual utterance. 
A writer who would make it visible and powerful, must 
strive to join an austere logic to a fervent eloquence; 
must place it in various lights; must create for it inter- 
esting forms; must wed it to beauty; must illuminate it 
by similitudes and contrasts; must show its correspond- 
ence with the outward world; perhaps must frame for it 
a vast machinery of fiction. How invigorating are these 
i^orts! Yet it is only in writing, in elaborate compo- 
dtion, that they are deliberately called forth and sus- 
tained, and without literature they would almost cease. 
It may be said of many truths, that greater intellectual 
energy is required to express them with effect, than to 
conceive them; so that a nation, which does not encour- 
age this expression, impoverishes, so far, its own mind. 
'uike for example, Shakspeare's Hamlet. This b a de- 
velopement of a singularly interesting view of human 
nature. It shows us a mind, to which life is a burden; 
in which the powers of meditation and feeling are dis- 
proportioned to the active powers; which sinks under 
Its own weight, under the consciousness of wanting 
eneigies commensurate with its visions of good, with its 
soie trials, and with the solemn task which is laid upon 
it. To conceive clearly this form of human nature, shows 
indeed the genius of the writer. But what a new power 
is required to bring it out in such a drama as Shak- 
speare's; to give it life and action; to invent for it cir- 
cumstances and subordinate characters, fitted to call it 
fiirth; to give it tones of truth and nature; to show the 
hues which it casts over all the objects of thought! This 
intellectual energy we all perceive; and this was not 
merely numifested in Shakspeare's work, but withool 
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tosh a woik, it would not liaTe been awakened, ffis 
inTeiiftioii would haTe almnbered, had he not deibed 
to give forth hu mind in a Tinble and enduring fcrn. 
Thus litwatnie ii the nune of geniui. Throq^ thii^ 
ffeniuf learnt its own ttrengtht and continually accomh 
Wes it; and of coutbo, in a country without litentne, 
genius, however Uberally bettowed b j the Creator, wiD 
Ui^uish, and will fail to fulBl its great dutj of qriekn- 
ing the uum amidst which it liTet. 

We come now to our last, and what we dees a 
w^ghty argument in &Tour (^ a natiTe fiteratura. We 
dei£e and would cherish it, because we hope ftom it 
important aids to the cause of truth and human nataie. 
We beUeve, that a literature, springing up in this new 
soil, would bear new fruits, and, in some respects^ man 
predous fruits, than are elsewhere produoed. We know 
that our hopes may be set down to the accoont of dat 
national Tanity, which, with too much reason, is phesd 
by foreigners among our besetting rins. But we spetk 
from caim and deliberate conyiction. We are indmsd 
to beUeve, Uiat, as a people, we occupy a position, tnm 
which the great subjects of literature may be riewed 
more justly than from those which most other natiom 
hold. Undioubtedly we labour under disadvantages. We 
want the literary apparatus of Europe; her fibranes, h^ 
universities, her learned institutions, ner race of professed 
scholars, her spots consecrated bj the memory of sagei, 
and a thousand stirring associations which hover o?er 
ancient nurseries of learning. But the mind b not a loed 
power. Its spring is within itself, and under the inspinh 
tion of liberal and high feeling, it may attain and wottUI|f 
express nobler truth than outward helps could reveaL 

The great distinction of our country, is, that we eqjof 
some peculiar advantages for understan^ng our ova 
nature. Man is the great subject of liteiatuie, and JsiAsr 
and profounder views of man maj be expected haiPa 
than ekewhere. In Europe, political and artifidal db- 
tinctions have, more or less, triumphed over and obsovri 
our common nature. In Europe, we meet kingarnoMft 
priests, peasants. How much rarer is it to meet MV 
by which we mean, human beings eonsciouf of their ovs 
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nature, and conscious of the utter worthlessness of all 
outward distinctions, compared with what is treasured 
up in their own souls I Man does not value himself as 
man. It is for his blood, his rank, or some artificial dis- 
tinction, and not for the attributes of humanity, that he 
holds himself in respect. The institutions of the old 
world all tend to throw obscurity over what we most 
need to know, and that is, the worth and claims of a 
human being. We know that great improvements in 
this respect are going on abroad. Still the many are 
too often postponed to the few. The mass of men are 
regarded as instruments to work with, as materials to be 
shaped for the use of their superiors. That conscious- 
ness of our own nature, whicn contains, as a germ, all 
nobler thoughts, which teaches us at once self-respect 
and respect for others, and which binds us to Goa by 
filial sentiment and hope, this has been repressed, kept 
down by establishments founded in force; and literature, 
in all its departments, bears, we think, the traces of this 
inward degradation. We conceive that our position far 
vours a juster and profounder estimate of human nature. 
We mean not to boast, but there are fewer obstructions 
to that moral consciousness, that consciousness of hu- 
manity, of which we have spoken. Man is not hidden 
from us by as many disguises as in the old world. The 
essential equality of all human beings, founded on the 
possession of a spiritual, progressive, immortal nature, is, 
we hope, better understood; and nothing more than this 
single conviction is needed, to work the mightiest changes 
in every province of human life and of human thought. 
We have stated what seems to us our most important 
distinction. But our position has other advantages. 
The mere circumstance of its being a new one, gives 
reason to hope for some new intellectual activity, some 
fresher views of nature and life. We are not borne 
down by the weight of antiquated institutions, time- 
hallowed abuses, and the remnants of feudal barbarism. 
Tlie absence of a religious establishment, is an immense 
gain, as far as originality of mind is in question; for an 
establishment, however advantageous in other respects, 
is, by its nature, hostile to discovery and progress. To 
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keep the mind where it is, to flurteii the notioiiB of one 
age on ell fotnre time, is its dm and proper bmiB M B ; 
and tf it hi^pened, as has generally been the case, to 

Sivupinanage (^strife and passion, whcni, as hirtonr 
monstrates, ue chnroh was OTemm with error, lit 
cannot hot perpetaate darkness and mental bondan. 
Among us, intellect, thoi^ far flom bdng free, am 
broken some of the chains of other conntnes, and k 
more likdy, we concdye, to pnqpose to itsdf its kgUi- 
■late otgect, trutb— eveilasting uid nluTersal trotL 

We hkre no thought of speAkinff oontemptaondf of 
the literature of the old world. It is oar dailj nutil- 
ment We feel our debt to be inmiense to the glorioii 
company of pure and wise minds, whidi in fbrekpa lands 
haTo bequeathed us in writing Ihdr dioiceet uioiights 
and holiest feetings. Still we fed, that all en&v 
Uterature has been produced under inflaoMses, wlddi 
haye necessarily mixed with it much error and ooRap* 
tion; and that the whole of it ought to pass, and miit 
pass, under rigorous reyiew. For example, we thii^ 
that the history of the human race is to do re-wrftten. 
Men imbued with the prejudices whidi ihriye under 
aristocrades and state religions, cannot understand it 
Past ages, with their great events, and great m«i, are 
to undergo, we think, a new trial, and to yidd new re- 
sdts. It is pldn, that history is dready tiewed under 
new aspects, and we believe that the true onndples for 
studying and writing it, are to be unfolded nere, at least 
as rapidly as in ower countries. It seems to us that 
in literature an immense work is yet to be done. The 
most interesting questions to mankind, are yet in debate. 
Ghreat principles are yet to be settled in critidsm, hi 
morals, in politics; and above dl, the true diaracter of 
religion is to be rescued from the disguises and oomp- 
tions of a^es. We want a refbrmadon. We want a 
litmture, m which genius will pay supreme, if not un- 
divided homage, to truth and virtue; in which the chil^ 
ish admiration of what has been cdled ffreatness, vS 
give place to a wise mord judgment; which will breaAo 
reverence for the mind, and elevating thouffhta of God. 
The part which this country is to b^ in uiis great i** 
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tellectoal lefoim, we presumo not to predict. We feel* 
howeyer, that if true to itself, it will have the glory and 
happiness of giving new impulses to the human mind. 
This is our cherished hope. We should have no heart 
to encourage native literature, did we not hope that it 
would become instinct with a new spirit We cannot 
admit the thought, that this country b to be only a repe- 
tition of the old world. We delight to believe that Uod 
in the fulness of time, has brought a new continent to 
light, in order that the human mind should move here 
with a new freedom, should frame new sodal institutions, 
should explore new paths, and reap new harvests. We 
are accustomed to estimate nations by their creative 
energies, and we shall blush for our country, if, in cir- 
cumstances so peculiar, original, and creative, it shall 
satbfy itself with a passive reception and mechanical 
reiteration of the thoughts of strangers. 

We have now completed our remarks on the impor- 
tance of a native literature. The next great topic is, 
the means of producing it; and here our limits forbid us 
to enlarge; yet we cannot pass it over in silence. A 

Erimary and essential means of the improvement of our 
terature, is, that, as a people, we should feel its value, 
should desire it, should demand it, should encourage it, 
and should give it a hearty welcome. It will come if 
called for, and under this conviction, we have now la- 
boured to create a want for it in the community. We sav, 
that we must call for it; by which we mean, not merely 
that we must invite it by good wishes and kind words, 
but must make liberal provision for intellectual education. 
We must enlarge our literary institutions, secure more 
extensive and profound teaching, and furnish helps and 
resources to men of superior tident for continued, la- 
borious research. As yet, intellectual labour, devoted 
to a thorough investigation and a full developement 
of ereat subjects, is almost unknown among us; and 
without it, we shall certainly rear few lasting monu- 
ments of Uiought. We boast of our primary schools. 
We want umversities worthy of the name, where a man 
of genius and literary zeal, may possess himself of all 
that is yet knovm, and may strengthen himself by inter- 
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eovne with IdDdred minds. We know it wiU be 
that we eennoC afford these. But it is not so. W 
lidi enoqffh for ostentation, for intemperance, for la 
We can laidsh miUicMis on foshion, on fomitnr 
dieis, on our palaces, on our pleasmres; but we 
BOlhiiig to spend for the mincL Where lies our 
ef^ In the porse or in the soul? 

We hare sjMken of improTcd institutions as c 
tial to an improTed literature. We b^, howoTei 
to be misonaerBtood, as if these were utrested w 
creating power, or would necessarily yield the n 
wMch we desire. They are the means, not cam 
adTancement. Literature depends on individual gf 
and this, though fostered, cannot be created by o«fc 
helps. No human mechanism can produce on 
thought After all the attempts to ^lain by e( 
tion the yaiieties of inteUect, we are compeUc 
bdiefe that minds, like all the other {nroducts of m 
have original and indestructible differences; that 
are not exempted from that great and beautiM 
whidi joins with strong resemblances as strong di' 
ties; and, of consequence, we believe, that the men 
are to be the lights of the world, bring with them 
oommisnon and power from God. Still, whilst iiu 
tions cannot create, they may and do unfold fm 
and for want of them, great minds often slnmbc 
nm to waste, whilst a still laiger class, who waul 
nius, but possess admirable powers, fail of that coil 
through which they mig^t ei^oy and approach 
mote gUttd brethren. 

A people, as we have said, are to give aid to liter 
by founding wise and enlaiged institutions. They 
do much more. They may exert a nobler patronage 
cherishing in their own breasts the love of truth, y. 
and freedom, they may do much to nurse and k 
genius in its ftivoured possessors. There is a constai 
action between a community and the great minds n 
spring up within it, and they form one another. In i 
great mmds are developed more by the spirit and di 
ter of the people to which they belong, tnan by all < 
oanses. Thus, a free spirit, a thirst for new and hi 
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knowledge in a commnnity, does infinitely more for lite- 
rature, than the most splendid benefactions under despo- 
tism. A nation under any powerful excitement, becomes 
fruitful of talent. Among a people called to discuss 
great questions, to contend for great interests, to make 
great sacrifices for the public weal, we always find new 
and unsuspected energies of thought brougnt out. A 
mercenary, selfish, luxurious, sensual people, toiling only 
to secure the pleasures of sloth, will often communicate 
their own softness and baseness to the superior minds 
which dwell among them. In this impure atmosphere, 
the celestial spark burns dim, and well will it be, if 
€rod's great gin of genius be not impiously prostituted 
to lust and crime. 

In conformity with the yiews now stated, we believe 
that literature is to be carried forward, here and else- 
where, chiefly by some new and powerfiil impulses com- 
municated to society; and it is a question naturally 
suggested by this dbcussion, from what impulse, princi- 
ple, excitement, the highest action of the mmd may now 
be expected. When we look back, we see that lite- 
rature has been originated and modified by a variety of 
principles; by patriotism and national feeling, by reve- 
rence for antiquity, by the spirit of innovation, by en- 
thusiasm, by scepticism, by the passion for fame, by ro- 
mantic love, and by political and religious convulsions. 
Now we do not expect from these causes any hi^er 
action of the mind, uian Haey have yet producea. rer- 
haps most of them have spent their force. The very 
improvements of society seem to forbid the manifesta- 
tion of their former energy. For example, the patriot- 
ism of antiquity and the sexual love of chivalrous ages, 
which inspired so much of the old literature, are now 
seen to be feverish and vicious excesses of natural prin- 
ciples, and have gone, we trust, never to return. 

Are we asked, then, to what impulse or power, we 
look for a higher literature than has yet existed? We 
answer, to a new action or developement of the religious 
principle. This remark will probably surprise not a few 
of our readers. It seems to us, that the encorgy with 
which this principle is to act on the intellect, is hardly 
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suspected. Men identify r^gkm wiA raponlilkn, 
witn ftuuutidsm, with the common fbims of Chxistianitj; 
and seeing it amyed against intellect, leagued wmi 
oppvetnon, fettering inqaiir, and incap a ble of bc&ig 
blended with the tacied cuctatet of reaion and eon- 
sdencoythey tee in its piomti only new encroaehments 
on free and enlightened winking, StiD, man*! lelatiim 
to God is the great qoickeninff troth, thiowing all other 
tmthf into inrignificance, ana a tnrth which, however 
obeonred and pandyied by the many erroiB whieh igmh 
ranee and fraud have hitherto linked with it, has ever 
been a chief spring of human improyement We look 
to it as the true me of the intellect No man can be 
just to himself, can comprehend his own existence^ can 
put forth all his powers with an heroic confidence, can 
desOTTe to be the guide and inipirer of other nunds, till 
he has risen to communion with the Supreme Ifind; 
till he feels his filial connexion with the UniTanal Fn- 
rent; till he regards himself as the recipient and minister 
of the Infinite Spirit; till he feels his (xmsecrationto the 
ends which religion unfolds; till he rises above human 
opinion, and is moved by a higher impulse than fiune. 

From these remarks it will be seen, that our chief 
hopes of an improved literature, rest on our hopes of an 
improved religion. From the prevalent theology, which 
has come down to us from the dark ages, we nope no* 
thing. It has done its best All that can grow up un- 
der its sad shade, has already been brought forth. It 
wraps the Divine nature and human natmre in impend 
trabie gloom. It overiays Christianity witii technical, 
arbitraiT dogmas. True faith is of another lineage. It 
comes from the same source with reason, consdenoeb 
and our best affections, and is in harmony with then 
all. True fedth is essentially a moral conviction; a eon* 
fidence in the reality and immutableness of moral dia* 
tinctions; a confidence in disinterested -virtue or ia 
spiritual excellence as the supreme good; a confidence 
in God as its fountain and almighty friend, and in Jeeoi 
Christ as having lived and died to breathe it into the 
soul; a confidence in its power, triumphs, and inmioii- 
tality; a confidence, through which outward ohangeit 
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obstructions, disasters, sufferings, are overcome, or rather 
made instruments of perfection. Such a faith, unfolded 
freely and powerfully, must *' work mightily" on the in- 
tellect as well as on practice. By reyeahng to us the 
supreme purpose of the Creator, it places us, as it were, 
in the centre of the universe, from which the harmonies, 
true relations, and brightest aspects of things are dis- 
cerned. It unites calmness and enthusiasm, and the 
concord of these seemin&^ly hostile elements is essential to 
the full and healthy action of the creative powers of the 
soul. It opens the eye to beauty and the neart to love. 
Literature, under this influence, will become more ingen- 
uous and single-hearted; will penetrate fairther into the 
soul; will find new interpretations of nature and life; will 
breathe a martyr^s love of truth, tempered with a never 
fiedling charity; and, whilst sympathism? with all human 
suffering, will still be pervaded by ahealthftil cheerfulness, 
and will often break forth in tones of irrepressible joy, 
responsive to that happiness which fills God's universe. 
We cannot close our remarks on the means of an 
improved literature, without offering one suggestion. 
We earnestly recommend to our educated men a more 
extensive acquaintance with the intellectual labouis of 
continental Europe. Our reading is confined too much 
to English books, and especially to the more recent 
publications of Great Britain. In this we err. We 
ought to know the different modes of viewing and dis- 
cussing great subjects in different nations. We should 
be able to compare the writings of the highest minds in 
a great variety of circumstances. Nothing can faivour 
more our own intellectual Independence and activity. 
Let English literature be ever so fruitful and profound, 
we should still impoverish ourselves by making it our 
sole nutriment. We fear, however, that at the present 
moment English books want much which we need. The 
intellect of uiat nation is turned now to what are called 
practical and useful subjects. Physical science goes for- 
ward, and what is very encoura^g, it is spread with 
unexampled zeal through all classes of the community. 
Abuses of government, of the police, of the penal code, 
of charity, of poor laws, and com laws, arelaborioasly 
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explored. General education is improved. Science is 
applied to the arts ^ith brilliant success; W6 see much 
good in progress. But we find little profound or fervid 
thinking, expressed in the higher forms of literature. 
The noblest subjects of the intellect receive little atten- 
tion. We see an almost total indifference to intellec- 
tual and moral science. In England there is a great 
want of philosophy, in the true sense of that word. If 
we examme her reviews, in which much of the intellec- 
tual power of the nation is expended, we meet perpet^ 
ually a jargon of criticism, which shows a singular want 
of great and general principles in estimating works of 
art We have no etmcal work of any living English 
writer to be compared with that of Degerando, entitled, 
" Du Moral Perfectionnement;** and although we have 
little respect for the rash generalizations of the bold and 
eloquent Cousin, yet the interest which his metaphysics 
awaxen in Paris, is in our estimation a better presage 
than the lethargy which prevails on such topics in Eng- 
land. In these, remarks we have no desire to depreciate 
the literature of England, which, taken as a whole, we 
regard as the noblest monument of the human mind. 
We rejoice in our descent from England, and esteem 
our free access to her works of science and genius, as 
among our high privileges. Nor do we feel as if her 
strength were spent. We see no wrinkles on her brow, 
no decrepitude in her step. At this moment she has 
authors, especially in poetry and fiction, whose names are 
" familiar m our mouths as household words," and who 
can never perish but with her language. Still, we think, 
that at present her intellect is labouring more for herself 
than for mankind, and that our scholars, if they would 
improve our literature, should cultivate an intimacy not 
onlv with that of England, but of continental Europe. 

We have now finished our remarks on the importance 
and means of an improved literature among ourselves. 
Are we asked what we hope in this particular? We 
answer, much. We see reasons for anticipaling an 
increased and more efficient direction of talent to this 
object. But on these we cannot enlaige. There is, 
however, one ground of expectation, to which we will 
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call a moment'g attention. We apprehend that litera- 
ture is to make progress through an important change 
in society, which civilisation and good mstitutions are 
making more and more apparent. It seems to us that, 
through these causes, political life is less and less re- 
garded as the only or chief sphere for superior minds, 
and that influence and honour are more and more accu- 
mulated in the hands of literary and thinking men. Of 
conseo[uence, more and more of the intellect of com- 
munities is to be drawn to literature. The distinction 
between antiquity and the present times, in respect to the 
importance attached to political life, seems to us strik- 
ing; and it is not an accidental difierence, but founded on 
permanent causes which are to operate with increased 

Eower. In ancient times, everything abroad and at 
ome, threw men upon the public, and generated an 
intense thirst for political power. On the contrary, the 
improvement of later periods incline men to give import- 
ance to literature. For example, the instability or the 
ancient republics, the unsettled relations of different 
classes of society, the power of demagogues and orators, 
the intensity of factions, the want of moral and religious 
restraints, the want of some regular organ for expressing 
the public mind, the want of precedents and precise laws 
for the courts of justice, these and other circumstances 
gave to the ancient citizen a feeling as if revolutions 
and convulsions were inseparable from society, turned 
his mind vrith unremitting anxiety to public affairs, and 
made a participation of political power an important, if 
not an essential means of personal safety. — Arain, the 
ancient citizen had no home, in our sense of the word. 
He lived in the market, the forum, the place of general 
resort, and of course his attention was very much en- 
grossed by affairs of state. — Again, religion, which now 
more than all things, throws a man upon himself, was in 
ancient times a public concern, and turned men to poli- 
tical life. The religion of the heart and closet was un- 
known. The relation of the gods to particular states, 
was their most prominent attribute; and to conciliate 
their favour to the community, the chief end of worship. 
Accordingly, religion consisted chiefly in public and 
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national rites. In Rome, the highest men in the state 
presided at the altar, and adding to their other titles 
that of Supreme Pontiff, performed the most solemn 
functions of the priesthood. Thus the whole strength 
of the religious principle was turned into political chan- 
nels. The gods were thought to sustain no higher 
office than a political one, and of consequence this was 
esteemed the most glorious for men. — Once more, in 
ancient times political rank was yastiy more efficient, 
whether for good or for evil, than at present, and of con- 
sequence was the object of a more msatiable ambition. 
It was almost the only way of access to the multitude. 
The public man held a sway over opinion, over his 
coun^, perhaps over foreign states, now unknown. It 
is the influence of the press and of good institutions to 
reduce the importance of the man of office. In propor- 
tion as private individuals can act on the public mind; 
in proportion as a people read, think, and have the 
means of expressing and enforcing their opinions; in 
proportion as laws become fixed, known, and sanctioned 
by the moral sense of the community; in proportion as 
tne interests of the state, the principles of aaministration, 
and all public measures, are subjected to free and fami- 
liar discussion, government becomes a secondary influ- 
ence. The power passes into the hands of those who 
think, write, and spread their minds far and wide. Ao- 
cordingly, literature is to become more and more the 
instrument of swaying men, of doing good, of aclueving 
fame. The contrast between ancient and modem times, 
in the particulars now stated, is too obvious to need illus- 
tration, and our great inference is equally clear. The 
vast improvements, which in the course of ages have 
taken place in social order, in domestic life, in religion, 
in knowledge, all conspire to one result, all tend to intro- 
duce other and higher influences than political power, 
and to give to that form of intellectual effort, which we 
call literature, dominion over human affairs. Thus truth, 
we apprehend, is more and more felt; and from its influ- 
ence, joined with our peculiar condition and free institu- 
tions, we hope for our country the happiness and gloiy 
of a pure, deep, rich, beautifiil, and ennobling literature. 
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1. Fourth Annual Refobt to the American Unitarian 
Association, read and accepted May 26, 1829, with the 
Addresses at the Annual Meeting. 

2. The Second Annual Report of the Executive Committee 
of the American Society for the Promotion of Tkmtk- 
RANCE, presented Jan. 28, 1829. 

3. First Annual Report of the General Union for Pro- 
moting the Observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
adopted May 12, 1829. 

We have afBxed to this article the titles of several 
reports of societies, not so much for the purpose of 
discussing the merits of the several institutions whose 
labours they celebrate, as with the more general design 
of offering some remarks on the disposition which now 
prevails to form associations, and to accomplish all ob- 
jects by organized masses. A difference of^ opinion on 
this point has begun to manifest itself, and murmurs 
against the countless societies which modestly solicit, 
or authoritatively claim our aid, which now assail us 
with fair promises of the good which they purpose, and 
now with rhetorical encomiums on the good tney have 
done, begin to break forth from the judicious and well 
dbposed, as well as from the querulous and selfish. 
These doubts and complaints, however, are most fi^ 
quenlJy excited by particular cases of un&ir or iiju{iou& 
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opentioiif in fodeCies. Ai jet no general piinciplieB 
have been established, by which the yaloe of this mode 
of action may be detenmned, or the lelatiye dums df 
different assodations may be weighed. We will not 
promise to supply the denciency, bnt we hope to fbnush 
some help to a sounder judgment than yet preTiuls on 
the subject. 

That the subject deserves attention, no man who ob- 
serves the signs of the times, can doubt Its importanos 
forces itself on the reflecting. In truth, one of the most 
remarlLable drcumstances or features of our aj;e, is the 
energy with which the principle of comlnnation, or of 
action by joint forces, by associated numbers, is man^ 
festing itselil It may be said, without much exam- 
ration, that everything is done now by sodetiee. men 
have learned what wonders can be accomplished in 
certain cases by union, and seem to tlunk that union is 
competent to everything. You can scarcely name an 
object for which some institution has not been formed. 
Would men spread one set of opimons, or crush another? 
They make a sodety. Would they improve the penal 
code, or relieve poor debtors? Tney make societies. 
Would they encourage agriculture, or mannfectures, or 
sdence? They make sodeties. Would one class en- 
courage horse-radng, and another discooiage travelling 
on Sunday ? They form sodeties. We have immense 
institutions spreadmg over the countnr, combimng hosts 
for particular objects. We have mmute ramifications 
of thesesodeties, penetrating everywhere except throqah 
the poor-house, and conveying resources fiom the & 
mestic, the labourer, and even the child, to the central 
treasury. This prindple of assodation is worthy the 
attention of the philosopher, who simply aims to niH 
derstand sodety, and its most powerml springs* To 
the philanthropist and the Christian it is excMdiiwly 
interesting, for it is a mighty engine, and must act eiuer 
for good or for evil, to an extent which no man can fof^ 
see or comprehend. 

It is very easy, we conceive, to explain thisjneat de- 
velopement of the prindple of co-operation, llie maia 
cause is, the inmiense ndlity g^ven to interooane by 
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modern improvemeots, by increased commerce and tra- 
velling, by the post-office, by the steam-boat, and espe- 
cially by the press — ^by newspapers, periodicals, tracts, 
and other publications. Through these means, men of 
one mind, through a whole country, easily understand 
one another, and easily act together. The grand 
manoeuvre to which Napoleon owed his victories, we 
mean the concentration of mat numbers on a single 
point, is now placed within the reach of all parties and 
sects. It may be said, that, by facilities of intercourse, 
men are brought within one another's attraction, and 
become arranged according to their respective affinities. 
Those who have one great object, find one another out 
through a vast extent of country, join their forces, settle 
their mode of operation, and act together with the uni- 
formity of a disciplined army. So extensive have coali- 
tions become, through the facilities now described, and 
so various and rapid are the means of communication, 
that when a few leaders have agreed on an object, an 
impulse may be given in a month to the whole countir, 
whole states may be deluged with tracts and other pub- 
lications, and a voice like that of many waters, be 
called forth from immense and widely separated multi- 
tudes. Here is a new power brought to bear on so- 
ciety, and it is a great moral question, how it ought to 
be viewed, and what duties it imposes. 

That this mode of action has advantages and recom- 
mendations, is very obvious. The principal arguments 
in its &vour may be stated in a few words. Men, it is 
justly said, can do jointly, what they cannot do singly. 
The union of minds and hands, works wonders. Men 
grow efficient by concentrating their powers. Joint 
effort conquers nature, hews through mountains, rears 
pyramids, dikes out the ocean. Man, left to himself, 
living without a fellow, if he could indeed so live, would 
be one of the weakest of creatures. Associated with 
his kind, he gains dominion over the strongest animals^ 
over the earth and the sea, and, by his growing know* 
ledge, may be said to obtain a kind of property in the 
universe. 

Nor is this all. Men not only accnmolate ^^^t V; 

T 
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union, but gun warmih and earneftness. The heart if 
kindled. An electric communication is established be- 
tween those who are brought nigh, and bound to eact 
other, in common labours. Man droops in solitude. Nc 
sound excites him like the Yoice of his fellow-creature, 
llie mere sight of a human countenance, brightened 
with strong and generous emotion, gives new strength 
to act or suffer. Union not only brings to a point foroei 
whidi before existed, and which* were inefiectual throngii 
separation, but by the feeling and interest which it 
rouses, it becomes a creative principle, calls forth new 
forces, and nves the mind a consciousness of powen^ 
which would oUierwise have been unknown. 

We have here given the common aignments by which 
the ^Usposition to association is justified and recom- 
mended. They may be summed up in a few wonb; 
namely, that our social principles and relations are the 
great springs of improvement, and of vigorous and effi- 
cient exertion. That there is much trutn in this repre- 
sentation of the influences of society, we at once reel 
That without impulses and excitements from abroad, 
without sympathies and communication with our fel- 
low-creatures, we should gain nothing and accomplish 
nothing, we mean not to deny. StOl we apprehend, 
that on this subject there is a want of accurate views 
and just discrimination. We apprehend that the true 
use of society is not sufficiently understood; that the 
chief benefit which it is intended to confer, and the 
chief danger to which it exposes us, are seldom weighed, 
and that errors or crude opinions on these points, de- 
prive us of many benefits of our social connexions. 
These topics have an obvious bearing on the subject d 
this article. It is plain that the better we understand 
the true use, the chief benefit, and the chief peril of om 
social principles and relations, the better we shall be 
prepared to judge of associations which are offered to 
our patronage. On these topics, then, we propose fint 
to give otur views; and in so doing, we shall allow oat' 
selves a considerable latitude, because, in our judf^ 
ment, the influences of society at present tend strong^ 
to excess, and especially menace that individualiQr of 
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character, for which they can yield no adequate com- 
pensation. 

The great principle, from which we start in this pre- 
liminary discussion, and in which all our views of the 
topics above proposed, are involved, may be briefly ex- 
pressed. It is this: — Society is chiefly important, as 
it ministers to, and calls forth, intellectual and moral 
energy and freedom. Its action on the individual is 
beneficial, in proportion as it awakens in him a power 
to act on himself, and to control or withstand the social 
influences to which he is at first subjected. Society 
serves us, by furnishing objects, occasions, materials, ex- 
citements, through which the whole soul may be brought 
into vigorous exercise, may acquire a consciousness of 
its free and responsible nature, may become a law to 
itself, and may rise to the happiness and dignity of 
framing and improving itself without limit or end. In- 
ward, creative eneigy, is the highest good which accrues 
to us from our social principles and connexions. The 
mind is enriched, not by what it passively receives from 
others, but by its own action on what it receives. We 
would especially affirm of virtue, that it does not con- 
sist in what we inherit, or what comes to us from abroad. 
It is of inward growth, and it grows by nothing so much 
as by resistance of foreign influences, by acting from 
our deliberate convictions, in opposition to the prin- 
ciples of sympathy and imitation. According to these 
views, our social nature and connexions are means. 
Inward power is the end; a power which is to triumph 
over, and control the influence of society. 

We are told that we owe to society our most valuable 
knowledge. And true it is, that, were we cast from 
birth into solitude, we should grow up in brutal igno- 
rance. But it is also true, that the knowledge which 
we receive is of little value, any farther than it is food 
and excitement to intellectual action. Its worth is to be 
measured by the energy with which it is sought and 
employed. Knowledge is noble, in proportion as it is 
prolific; in proportion as it quickens the mind to the 
acquisition of higher truth. Let it be rested in pas- 
sively, and it profits us nothing. Let the 3».d^^\i\. ^ 
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othen be oar trait, ao 'that we oeaie to jadge lor oer- 
sehreBf and the inteUect is degraded into a woiihleiB 
madilne. llie digniw^ of the mind b to be eetimatod 
by the eneigy of its effiorts for its own enlaigemeiit It 
becomes heroic, when it reyerenoes itself and asserts 
its freedom in a cowardly and serfile age; ^riben it 
withstands society through a calm, but inyincible lore 
of tn^, and a coDScioi|sness of the <Ugnfty and pco> 
gressiyeness of its powers. 

The indiqpensaUe necessity of instractioii ftom our 
fellow-<9eatiires, we in no d^g;ree quettion. Bnt pei^ 
haps few are aware how imperfect are the conoepoo n s 
received from the best instructor, and how modi most 
be done by our own solitary thinking, to give them con- 
fflstency and vividness. It may be doubted whetiisr a 
feOow-creature can ever impart to us apprehensioas 
of a complex sulgect, which are altogether just. Be 
the teacher ever so unerring, his^ langna^ can hardly 
communicate his mind with entire precision; fat few 
words awaken exactly the same thoughts in different 
men. The views whidi we receive from the most gifted 
beings, are at best an approximatioa to trath. We 
have ^ken of unerring teachers; but where are these 
to be found? Our duly intercourse is with fidlible 
beings, most of whom are undisdplined in intellect, tiie 
slaves of prejudice, and unconscious of their own spi- 
ritual enisrgies. The essential condition of intellectual 
progress in such a worid, is the resiitance of sodal in- 
fluences, or of impressions from our fellow-beiiigs. 

What we have said of intellectual, is still moie true 
of moral progress. No human being exists, whoee dtar* 
acter can be proposed as a feultless model But ooidd 
a perfect indiyidual be found, we should only iiyine our- 
selves by indiscriminate, servile imitation; for much 
which is good in another, is good in him alone, behns* 
to his peculiar constitution, has been the growth of Ini 
peculiar experience, is harmonious and Mantifbl only 
in combination with his other attributes, and would be 
unnatural, awkward, and forced in a servile inutafeor. 
The very strength of emotion, whidi in one man is vir- 
tue. In another would be defect; for virtue depends on 
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the balance which exists between the various principles 
of the soul; and that intenseness of feeling, which, wnen 
joined with force of thought and purpose, is healthful 
and invigorating, would prove a oisease, or might ap- 
proach insanity, in a weak and sensitive mind. No 
man should part with his individuality and aim to be- 
come another. No process is so fatal as that which 
would cast all men into one mould. Every human 
being is intended to have a character of his own, to be 
what no other is, to do what no other can do. Our 
common nature is to be unfolded in unbounded diver- 
sities. It is rich enough for infinite manifestations. It 
is to wear innumerable forms of beauty and glory. 
Every human being has a work to carry on within, 
duties to perform abroad, influences to exert, which are 
peculiarly his, and which no conscience but his own 
can teach. Let him not, then, enslave his conscience 
to others, but act with the freedom, strength, and dig- 
nity of one, whose highest law is in hb own breast 

We know that it may be replied to us, that Provi- 
dence, by placing us at birth in entire subjection to 
social influences, has marked out society as the great 
instrument of determining the human mind. The child, 
it is said, is plainly designed to receive passively 
and with unresisting simplicity, a host of impressions, 
thoughts, and feelings, from those around him. This 
we know. But we know, too, that childhood is not to 
endure for ever. We know that the impressions, plea- 
sures, pains, which throng and possess the infant mind, 
are intended to awaken in it an energy, by which it is 
to subject them to itself; by which it is to separate from 
the crude mass what is true and pure; by which it is to 
act upon, and modify, and throw into new combinations, 
the materials forced upon it originally bv sensation and 
society. It is only by putting forth this inward and 
self-forming power, that we emerge from childhood. 
He who continues to be passively moulded, prolongs 
his infancy to the tomb. There is deep wisdom in the 
declaration of Jesus, that to be his disciple, we must 
*' hate father and mother;'* or, in other words, that we 
must surrender the prejudices of education to the new 
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liffhts which God giTos us; thtt the Ioto of troth nnut 
tnumph over tiie mflaences of oar best and eadwst 
fHencEi; that, fbrBakiiMr the maxims of society, we moit 
frame oorseWes accormng to the standard of moral po^ 
fection set before us in the life, synrit, and teachings of 
Jesus Christ It is interestiiw to observe how the Cre- 
ator, who has sul:jected the (mild at first to sodal inio- 
ences, has even at that age, provided for its growing 
freedom, by inspiring it with an oyerflowing animatioii, 
an inexpressible joy, an impatience of limits, a thirst lor 
novelty, a detight in adventure, an ardent fimcr, oH 
suited to balance the authority of the old, and gradoallj 
mingling with ihe credulity of infency, that qnestioniug, 
doubting spirit, <m which intellectaal progress chiefly 
depends. 

The common opinion is, that our daneer from aodetj 
arises whoUy fit>m its bad members, and that we cannot 
easily be too much influenced b^ the good. But, to oar 
apprehension, there is a peril m the inflnence both of 
good and bad. What many of us have chiefly to dread 
nrom society, is, not that we shall acquire a positive 
character of vice, but that it will impose <m us a nega- 
tive character, that we shall live and die passive bein^gs, 
that the creative and self-forming eneigy of the soul will 
not be called forth in the work of oiir improvement 
Our danger is, that we shall substitute the consdences 
of others for our own, that we shall paralyse our Acui- 
ties through dependence on foreign gtiides, that we shall 
be moulded fix>m abroad instead of determining ourselves. 
The pressure of society upon us is constant, and almost 
immeasureable; now open and direct in the form of 
authority and menace, now subtle and silent in the guise 
of blandishment and promise. What mighty power is 
lodged in a frown or a smile, in the voice of praise and 
flattery, in scorn or neglect, in public opinion, in domes- 
tic habits and prejudices, in the state and spirit of the 
community to which we belong! Nothing escapes the 
cognisance of society. Its leg^lation extends even to 
our dress, movements, features; and the individual beait 
the traces, even in countenance, air, and voice, of the 
social influences amidst which he has been plunged. 
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We are in great peril of growing up slaves to this ex- 
acting, arbitrary sovereign; of forgetting, or Dever learn- 
ing our true responsibility; of living in unconsciousness 
of that divine power with which we are invested over 
ourselves, and in which all the dignity of our nature is 
concentered; of overlooking the sacredness of our minds, 
and laying them open to impressions from any and all 
who surround us. Resistance of this foreign pressure 
is our only safeguard, and is essential to virtue. All 
virtue lies in individual action, in inward energy, in self- 
determination. There is no moral worth in being swept 
away by a crowd, even towards the best objects. We 
must act from an inward spring. The good, as well as 
the bad, may injure us, if, through that intolerance which 
is a common infirmity of the good, they impose on us 
authoritatively their own convictions, and obstruct our 
own intellectual and moral activity. A state of society, 
in which correct habits prevail, may produce in many, 
a mechanical regularity and religion, which is anything 
but virtue. Nothing morally great or good springs from 
mere sympathy and imitation. These principles will 
only forge chains for us, and perpetuate our infancy, 
unless more and more controlled and subdued by that 
inward lawgiver and judge, whose authority is from 
God, and whose sway over our whole nature, alone 
secures its free, glorious, and everlasting expansion. 

The truth is, and we need to feel it most deeply, that 
our connexion with society, as it is our greatest aid, so 
it is our greatest peril. We are in constant danger of 
being spoiled of our moral judgment, and of our power 
oyer ourselves; and in losing these, we lose the chief 
prerogatives of spiritual beings. We sink, as far as 
mind can sink, into the world of matter, the chief dis« 
tinction of which is, that it wants self-motion, or moves 
only from foreign impulse. The propensity in our fel- 
low-creatures, which we have most to dread, is that, 
which, though most severely condemned by JesuSr is 
yet the most frequent infirmity of his followers; we 
mean, the propensity to rule, to tyrannise, to war with 
the freedom of their equals, to make themselves stand- 
ards for other minds, to be law-givers instead of brethren 
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and friendf to their tmo. Oar gjiMl aad mott diffioih 
duty at tocia] beings, if, to dmvo joonttant ud from 
•ocietj without takuig its yokei to opea our nmidt ito 
the thoughtt, reaioniiigs, and penaanooB of others, sad 
jet to hmd &st the sacred riffut of |>riYate jadgment; to 
rec^TO impulses from oar feUow-beings, and jat to act 
ftom oor own souls; to sympathiM with others, and yet 
to determine our own feelings; to act with otheors, tod 
yet to follow our own consciences; to unite sodal dsfe- 
renoe and selMominion; to join moral selfeubosteDce 
with social dependence; to respect others withoat losiog 
sell-respect; to lore our firiends» and to reyeience our 
superiors, whilst our supreme homage is giyen to tbst 
moral perfection which no friend mi no superior has 
realiseo, and which, if faithfolly pursued, will often de- 
mand separation from all around us. Such is our grost 
work as social beings, and to perform it, we should look 
habitually to Jesus Christ, who was distinguished by 
nothing more than by moral independence, than bj re> 
sisting and OTercoming the world. 

The reverence for our own moral nature, on which 
we haye now insisted, needs earnest and perpetual in- 
culcation. This virtue finds few aids from abroad. All 
religions and governments have more or less warred 
with it Even that religion which came ftom God to 
raise man to a moral empire over himself^ has been 
seized on by the selfish and intolerant prindples of 
human nature, and all its sanctions been brought to bear 
against that free, independent action of thought and 
conscience, which it was chiefly intended to promote. 
In truth, men need to be instructed in nothing more 
than in what they owe to their own spiritual ftusulties. 
The sacredness of the vioral principle in every human 
breast; its divine right of dominion; the jealousy with 
which it ought to be protected against our own passions, 
and the usurpations of society; the watchful care with 
which it should be unfolded, refined, and fortified, by 
communion with ourselves, with great and good minds, 
with that brightest manifestation of God, Jesus Christ, 
and with God himself; the awe with which its deliberate 
dictates should be heard; the energy which it may, and 
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should put forth in opposition to pleasure and pain, 
to human frowns or smiles; the sublime tranquillity to 
which it may ascend; the conscious union with God 
which it may attain, and through which it seems to par- 
take of his omnipotence; these prerogatives of the moral 
nature, of that element and spark of Divinity in the 
soul, are almost forgotten in the condition of servitude 
to which the multitude are reduced by the joint tyranny 
of the passions and of society. 

It is interesting and encouraging to observe, that the 
enslaving power of society over the mind is decreasing, 
through what would seem at first to threaten its en- 
largement; we mean, through the extension of social 
intercourse. This is a distinction of our age, and one 
of its chief means of improvement. Men are widening^ 
their bounds, exchanging thoughts and feelings with 
fellow-beings far and wide, with inhabitants of other 
countries, with subjects of other governments, with pro- 
fessors of other modes of faith. Distant nations are 
brought near, and are acting on one another with a 
new power; and the result is, that these differing and 
often hostile influences balance or neutralise one an* 
other, and almost compel the intellect to act, to compare, 
to judge, to frame itself. This we deem an immense 
benefit of the multiplication of books at the present day. 
The best books contain errors, and deserve a very limited 
trust. But wherever men of thought and genius publish 
freely, they will perpetually send forth new views, to 
keep alive the intellectual action of the world; will give 
a frequent shock to received opinions; will lead men to 
contemplate great subjects from new positions, and by 
thus awakening individual and independent energy will 
work higher good than b^ the knowledge which they 
spread. The same effect is to be anticipated from the 
study of different languages, which occupies more and 
more space in our systems of education; and we believe 
this to be the happiest effect. A great man used to' say, 
that in learning a new language, he had gained a new 
soul, so fresh and original were the views which it opened 
to him. A new language, considered in itself, or with- 
out reference to the writings which it contains, seema 
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to at ft Yfthiable posseinoD, on ftoconnt of the new 
combinations of thought which its Tocabulary presents; 
and when regarded as the key to the minds of a people, 
whose institutions, education, climate, temperament, re- 
ligion, and history, differ from our own, and in whom, 
of consequence, our common nature is taking a new 
form, it is, to one who has power to understand its use, 
an invaluable acquisition. In truth, we cannot express 
too strongly the importance we attach to an enlarged 
intercourse with other minds, considered as the means 
of freeing and quickening our own. This is the chief 
good of extensive institutions for education. They place 
us under diversified social influences; connect us with 
the dead as well as with the living; accumulate for us 
the thoughts of all ages and nations; take us out of the 
narrow circle of a neighbourhood, or church, or com- 
munity; make us fellow-citizens with the friends of truth 
under the whole heaven, and, through these various and 
often hosdle influences, aid and encourage us to that 
independent moral judgment, and intellectual discrimi- 
nation, by which our views are more and more purified 
and enlarged. 

We regret that religion has not done more to promote 
iius enlarged intercourse of minds, the great means, as 
we have seen, of reconciling social aids with personal 
independence. As yet, religion has generally assumed 
a sectarian form, and its disciples, making narrowness 
a matter of conscience, have too often shunned con-p 
nexion with men of different views as a pestilence, and 
yielded their miods to the exclusive influences of the 
leaders and teachers of their separate factions. Indeed, 
we fear that in no department of life has the social 
principle been perverted more into an instrument of in- 
tellectual thraldom, than in religion. We could multip 
ply proofs without end, but will content ourselves with 
a single illustration drawn firom what are called " re- 
vivals of religion.** We have many objections to these 
as commonly conducted; but nothmg offisnds us more 
than their direct and striking tendency to overwhelm 
the mind with foreign influences, and to strip it of all 
self-direction. In these feverish seasons, religion, or 
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what bears the name, is spread as by contagion, and to 
escape it is almost as difficult as to avoid a raging epi- 
demic. Whoever knows anything of human nature, 
knows the effect of excitement ia a crowd. When 
systematically prolonged and urged onward, it subverts 
deliberation and self-control. The individual is lost 
in the mass, and borne away as in a whirlwind. The 
prevalent eniotion, be it love or hatred, terror or enthu- 
siasm, masters every mind, which is not fortified by a 
rare energy, or secured by a rare insensibility. In xe- 
vivals, a multitude are subjected at once to strong emo- 
tions, which are swelled and perpetuated by the most 
skilful management. The individual is never suffered 
to escape the grasp of the leading or subordinate agents 
in the work.* A machinery of social influences, of 
" inquiry meetings,** of " anxious meetings,** of confer- 
ences, of prayer meetings, of perpetual private or public 
impulses, is brought to bear on the diseased subject, 
until, exhausted in body and mind, he becomes the 
passive, powerless recipient of whatever form or impres- 
sions it may be thought fit to give him. Happily for 
mankind, our nature loses its sensibility to perpetual 
stimulants, and of consequence a revival is succeeded 
by what is called " a dull, dead, stupid season.** This 
dull time is a merciful repose granted by Providence to 
the overwrought and oppressed mind, and gives some 
chance for calm, deliberate, individual thought and 
action. Thus the kindness of nature is perpetually 
counterworking the excesses of men, and a religion, which 
begins in partial insanity, is often seen to attain by de- 
grees to the calmness and dignity of reason. 

In the preceding remarks we have stated, at greater 
length than we intended, our views of the true and 

• We recollect seeing the following direction gravely given 
for managing revivads, in the book of a minister experienced 
in this work: — ** Be careful never to kindle more nres than 
you can tend.'* In other words. Do not awaken and alarm 
more persons than you can place under constant inspection, 
and beset with perpetual excitements. What a strange rule 
for persons who profess to believe that these "fires*' art 
'* kindled** supematurally by the Holy Spirit! 
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highest benefits of society. These seem to us great, 
unspeakably great. At the same time, like all other 
goods, they are accompanied ^ith serious perils. So- 
ciety too often oppresses the energy which it was meant 
to quicken and exalt. — We now pass to our principal 
subject; to the associations for public purposes, whether 
benevolent, moral, or religious, wMch are so multiplied 
in the present age. And here we must confine our- 
selves to two remarks; the first intended to assign to 
such associations their proper place or rank, and the 
second, to suggest a principle, by which useful societies 
may be distinguished from such as are pernicious, and 
by which we may be aided in distributing among them 
our favour and patronage. 

Our first remark is, that we should beware of con- 
founding together, as of equal importance, those asso- 
ciations which are formed by our Creator, which spring 
fW)m our yery constitution, and are inseparable from our 
being, and tnose of which we are now treating, which 
man invents for particular times and exigencies. Let 
us never place our weak, shortsighted contrivances on 
a level with the arrangements of God. We have ac- 
knowledged the infinite importance of society to the de- 
velopement of human powers and affections. But when 
we speak thus of society, we mean chieflv the relations 
in which God has placed us; we mean tne connexions 
of family, of neighbourhood, of country, and the great 
bond of humanity, uniting us with our whole kind, and 
not Missionary societies, reace societies, or Charitable 
societies, which men have contrived. These last have 
their uses, and some do great good; but they are no 
more to be compared with the societies in which nature 
places us, than the torches which we kindle on earth in 
the darkness of night, are to be paralleled with the all- 
pervading and all-glorifying light of the sun. We make 
these remarks, because nothing is more common than 
for men to forget the value of what is familiar, natural, 
and universal, and to ascribe undue importance to what 
is extraordinary, forced, and rare, and therefore striking. 
Artificial associations have their use, but are not to be 
named with those of nature; and to thes^ last, ther^ 
fore, we are to give our chief regard. 
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We can easily illustrate, by examples, the inferiority 
of human associations. In Boston, there are two Asy- 
lums for children, which deserve, we think, a high place 
among useful institutions. Not a little time is spent 
upon them. Hundreds conspire to carry them on, and 
we have anniversaries to collect crowcis for their sup- 
port. And what is the amount of good accomplishea? 
Between one or two hundred children are provided for, 
a number worthy of all the care bestowed on these 
charities. But compare this number with all the chil- 
dren of this city, with the thousands who throng our 
streets and our schools. And how are these fed, clothed, 
educated? We hear of no subscriptions, no anniver- 
saries for their benefit; yet how they flourish compared 
with the subjects of Asylums! These are provided for 
by that unostentatious and unpraised society, which God 
has instituted — a family. That shelter, home, which 
nature rears, protects them, and it is an establishment 
worth infinitely more than all the institutions, great or 
small, which man has devised. In truth, just as far 
as this is improved, as its duties are performed, and its 
blessings prized, all artificial institutions are superseded. 
Here then is the sphere for the agency of the wise and 
good. Improve the family, strengthen and purify the 
relations of domestic life, and more is done for the 
happiness and progress of the race than by the most 
splendid charities. — Let us take another example, the 
Hospital in the same metropolis; a noble institution, 
wortny of high praise. But where is it that the sick of 
our city are nealed? Must you look for them in the 
Hospital? You may find there perhaps, and should 
rejoice to find there, fifty or sixty beds for the poor. 
The thousands who sicken and die among us, are to be 
found in their homes, watched over by the nursing care 
of mothers and sisters, surrounded by that tenderness 
which grows up only at home. — Let us take another 
example. Missionary societies. This whole countrjr is 
thrown into excitement to support missions. The rich 
are taxed, and the poor burdened. We do not say that 
thejr are burdened without object; for Christianity is 
so infinite a blessing, that we consent to wi^ \k<c>u<^!eX» 
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methods of seDding it abroad. But what is the amount 
of good effected? A few missionaries, we know not 
the precise number, are supported, of whom most hare 
hitherto brought little to paiss. Who can compare as- 
sociations for this object, with churches, or those con- 
mgations of neighbours for regular worship, which 
Chn^anitj has instituted, and to which nature has 
always prompted the professors of the same ftdth? 
Throu^ these, incalculable aid is g^ven to the support 
and dilusion of Christianity; and yet, through the pro- 
pensity of human nature to exaggerate what is forced 
and artificial, one missionary at a distance is thought of 
more importance than a hundred ministers hear, and 
the senung of him abroad is extolled as an incom- 
parablv greater exploit of piety, than the support of oar 
own places of worship. We mean not to discourage 
Missionary societies; but the truth is, that Christianity 
is to be diffused incomparably more by caring for and 
promoting it in our natural relations, in our homes, in 
our common circles and churches, than by institutions 
endowed with the revenues of nations for sending it to 
distant lands. The great obstruction to Christianity 
among foreign nations, is, its inoperativeness among the 
nations which profess it. We offer others a religion, 
which, in their apprehension, has done the givers no 
great good. The true course is, to rely less on our own 
machinery of Cent societies, and National sociedes, and 
to rely more on the connexions and arrangements of 
nature or of God. 

We beg not to be misunderstood. We would on no 
account discourage the Asylum, the Hospital, the Mis^ 
sionary society. All receive our cheerfol support We 
only mean to say, that our great sources or improve- 
ment and happiness, are our natural relations and asso- 
ciations, and that to understand these better, and to 
attach ourselves more faithfully to ^heir duties, are the 
great social means of carrying forward the worid. A 
striking confirmation of these remarks may be found in 
the Romish Church. The probability is, that under the 
Catholic religion in the dark ages, there were larger con- 
tributions to the relief of the ustreased, in proportion to 
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the wealth of communities, than at present, and contribu- 
tions by associations which regarded alms-giving as one 
of their main duties; we mean the monasteries. But the 
monks, who quitted the relations of nature, the society 
which God had instituted, in order to form new and arti- 
ficial bonds, more favourable, as they thought, to doing 
good, made a sad mistake. Their own characters were 
injured, and the very charities doled out from convents, 
increased the beggary which they hoped to relieve. 
So sacred is nature, that it cannot be trampled on with 
impunity. We fear that something similar to the error 
just noticed among Catholics, is spreading among Pro- 
testants; the error of exalting societies of human device 
above our natural relations. We have been told that 
cases occur among us, and are not rare, in which do- 
mestic claims on kindness are set aside for the sake of 
making contributions to our great societies, and espe- 
cially to foreign missions. So possessed are the minds 
of multitudes with the supreme importance of this ob- 
ject, that there seems to them a piety in withholding 
what would otherwise have been thought due to a poor 
relative, that it may be sent across oceans to Pagan 
lands. We have heard that delicate kindnesses, which 
once flowed from the more prosperous to the less pros- 
perous members of a large family, and which bound 
society together by that love which is worth all bonds, 
are diminished since the late excitement in favour of 
the heathen. And this we do not wonder at. In truth, 
we rather wonder that anything is done for the tem- 
poral comfort of friends, where the doctrine on which 
modem missions chiefly rest, is believed. We refer to 
the doctrine, that the whole heathen world are on the 
brink of a bottomless and endless hell; that thousands 
every day, and millions every year, are sinking into 
this abyss of torture and woe; and that nothing can 
save them but sending them our religion. We see not 
how they who so believe, can give their families or 
friends, a single comfort, much less an ornament of life. 
They must be strongly tempted, one would think, to 
stint themselves and their dependents to necessaries, 
and to cast their whole remaining substaxxcQ vciX^ ^<^ 
treasury of missionary societies. 
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We repeat it, let us not be misondentood. Mission- 
ary societies, established on just principles, do honour 
to a Christian community. We regard them with any 
feeling but that of hostility. The readers of this work 
cannot have forgotten the earnestness with which we 
recommended the support of a mission in India, at a 
time when we thought that peculiar circumstances in- 
vited exertion in that quarter. We only oi4>ose the 
preference of these institutions to the natural asso- 
ciations and connexions of life. An individual who 
thinks that he is doing a more religious act in contri- 
buting to a missionary society, than in doing a needful 
act of kindness to a relative, friend, or neighbour, is 
leaving a society of God*s institution, for one of man's 
making. He shows a perverted judgment in regard to 
the duties of his religion and in regard to the best means 
of spreading it. All that has been done, or ever will 
or can be done by associations for diffusing Christianity, 
is a mere drop of the bucket, compared with what is 
done silently, and secretly, by the common daily duties 
of Christians in their families, neighbourhoods, and 
business. The surest way of spreading Christianity, is, 
to improve Christian communities; and accordingly, he 
who frees this religion from corruption, and makes it 
a more powerful instrument of virtue where it is already 
professed, is the most effectual contributor to the great 
work of its diffusion through the world. 

We now proceed to our second remark, in which we 
proposed to suggest a principle, by which the claims of 
different associations may be estimated. It is this: — 
The value of associations is to be measured by the 
energy, the freedom, the activity, the moral power, 
which they encourage and diffuse. In truth, the great 
object of aJl benevolence, is, to give power, aclivity, and 
freedom to others. We cannot, in the strict sense of 
the word, make any being happy. We can g^ve others 
the means of happiness, together with motives to the 
faithful use of them; but on this faithfulness, on the free 
and full exercise of their own powers, their happiness 
depends. There is thus a fixed, impassable limit to hu- 
man benevolence. It can only make men happy throiigh 
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themselyes, through their own freedom, and energy. 
We go further. We believe that God has set the same 
limit to his own benevolence. He makes no being 
happy, in anj other sense than in that of giving him 
means, powers, motives, and a field for exertion. We 
have here we think the great consideration to guide us 
in judging of associations. Those are good which com- 
municate power, moral and intellectud action, and the 
capacity of useful efforts to the persons who form them, 
or to tne persons on whom they act. On the other 
hand, associations which in any degree impair or repress 
the free and full action of men's powers, are so far 
hurtful. On this principle, associations for restoring to 
men health, strength, the use of their limbs, the use of 
their senses, especially of sight and hearing, are highly 
to be approved, for such enlarge men's powers; whilst 
charitable associations, which weaken in men the mo- 
tives to exertion, which offer a bounty to idleness, or 
make beggary as profitable as labour, are great calami- 
ties to society, and peculiarly calamitous to those whom 
they relieve. On the same principle, associations which 
are designed to awaken the human mind, to give to 
men of sJl classes a consciousness of their intellectual 
powers, to communicate knowledge of a useful and 
quickening character, to encourage men in thinking 
with freedom and vigour, to inspire an ardent love and 
pursuit of truth — are most worthy of patronage; whilst 
such as are designed or adapted to depress the human 
intellect, to make it depenaent and servile, to keep it 
where it is, to give a limited amount of knowledge, 
but not to give impulse and an onward motion to men's 
thoQgiits — all such associations, however benevolent 
their professions, should be regarded as among the foes 
and obs^ctions to the best interests of society. On 
the same principle, associations ainung to purify and en- 
noble the character of a people, to promote true virtue, 
a rational piety, a disinterested charity, a wise temper- 
ance, and especially aiming to accomplish these ends 
by the only effectual means, that is by calling forth 
men's own exertions for a higher knowledge of God and 
duty, and for a new and growing control of theinielv«Si^— 

u 
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Boch iiutitiitions are among the noblest; whikt no en- 
couragement is dae to such as aim to make men idh 
gioos and yirtuous by paralysing their minds thnwgli 
terror, by ftistening on tnem a yoke of opinions or prac- 
tices, by pouring upon them influences from abroad 
whidi virtually annihilate their power over themsel?eB, 
and make them instruments for others to speak through, 
and to wield at pleasure. We beg our readers to cany 
with them the principle now laid down in judging « 
associations; to inquire, how far they are fitted to cafl 
forth energy, active talent, religious inquiry, a free aad 
manly virtue. We insist on these remarks, because not 
a few associations seem to us exceedingly exception- 
able on account of their tendency to fetter men, to 
repress energy, to injure the free acticm of individoab 
and sodety, and because this tendency^urks, and is to 
be guarded against, even in good institutions. On this 
point we cannot but enlarge; for we deem it of the 
nighest importance. 

Associations often injure free action by a very plain 
and obvious operation. They accumulate power in a 
few hands, and this takes place just in proportion to the 
surface over which they spread. In a huge institution, 
a few men rule, a few do everything; and if the insti- 
tution happens to be directed to objects about which 
conflict and controversy exist, a few are aide to excite 
in the mass strong and bitter passions, and by these 
to obtain an immense ascendency. Through such an 
association, widely spread, yet closely connected by 
party feeling, a few leaders can send their voices and 
spirit far and wide, and, where great funds are accumiH 
lated, can league a host of instruments, and by menace 
and appeals to interest, can silence opposition. Ac- 
cordingly, we fear that in this country, an influence is 
growing up through widely spread societies, altogether 
at war with the spirit of our institutions, and whidi, var 
less jealously watched, will gradually but surely encroach 
on freedom of thought, of speech, and of the press. It 
is very striking to observe, now, by such combinatioBi* 
the very means of encouraging a free action of men^ 
minds may be turned against it. We aU esteem ^ 
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press as the safeguard of our liberties, as the power 
which is to quicken intellect by giving to all minds an 
opportunity to act on all. Now, by means of Tract 
societies, spread over a whole community, and acting 
under a central body, a few individuals, perhaps not more 
than twenty, may determine the chief reading for a great 
part of the children of the community, and for a majority 
of the adults, and may deluge our country with worthless 
sectarian writings, fitted only to pervert its taste, degrade 
its intellect, and madden it with intolerance. Let asso- 
ciations devoted to any objects which excite the passions, 
be everywhere spread and leagued together for mutual 
support, and nothing is easier than to establish a control 
over newspapers. We are persuaded that by an artful 
multiplication of societies, devoted apparently to different 
objects, but all swayed by the same leaders, and all 
intended to bear against a hated party, as cruel a per- 
secution may be carried on in a free country as in a 
despotism. Public opinion may be so combined, and 
inflamed, and brought to bear on odious individuals or 
opinions, that it will be as perilous to think and speak 
with manly freedom, as if an inquisition were open be- 
fore us. It is now discovered that the way to rule in 
this country, is by an array of numbers, which a prudent 
man will not like to face. Of consequence, all associa- 
tions aiming or tending to establish sway by numbers, 
ought to be opposed. They create tyrants as effectually 
as standing armies. Let them be withstood from the 
beginning. No matter whether the opinions which they 
intend to put down be true or false. Let no opinion be 
put down by such means. Let not error be suppressed 
by an instrument, which will be equally powerful against 
truth, and which must subvert that freedom of thought 
on which all truth depends. Let the best end fail, if it 
cannot be accomplished by right and just means. For 
example, we would have criminals punished, but pun- 
ished in the proper way, and by a proper authority. It 
were better that they should escape, than be imprisoned 
or executed by any man who may think fit to assume 
the office; for sure we are, that by this summary justice, 
the innocent would soon suffer more than the guilty \ 
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and OD the Hune piiiKaple» we cannot oonaeBl that wkai 
we deem error tboold be etwAmd, hy the joint criea and 
denonciatiopa of Tart looietiea directed by the tynmj 
of a few; for troth has motetodieadftoa sachweanoM 
than fidsehood, and we know no tmdi agidnit wmi 
they may not be raeoesifoUT tmned. In thia coontiy, 
fewthinga are mate to be dreaded* than omniantioai 
or uMtitationi by which public o|^on may be broaglt 
to bear tyrannicaUy agaiort individaala or aeeta. ¥nm 
the nature of thiiigi» pabhe opinion is often v^joit; bil 
when it is not embodied and fixed b^ (dodged aocietiei, 
it eaiily relents, it may leoeite new impdlM, it ii opia 
to infliieneee firom the imnred. On the contnury, wImb 
shackled and stimidated br Tart associations, it is ia 
danger of becoming a steady, nnrelentbig tyrant, Imn^ 
beating the timid, poscribmg the resc^nte, suencii^ ftes 
spc«oh, uid TirtuaUy denying the dearert leliffioai and 
oiTil rights. We say not Uiat all great assodataons wmH 
be thus abused. We know that some are usefid. We 
know, too, that there are cases, in which it is important 
that public (^pinion should be condensed, or act in s 
mass. We feel, howoTer, that the danger of great aiso- 
ciatioos is increased by the Tery &ct, that they are 
sometimes useful. They are perilous imiramenls. They 
ought to be suspected. They are a Idnd ol irregular 
gOTemssent created within our oons titntio nal gOTem- 
ment. Let them be watched closely. As soon as we 
find them resolTed or disposed to bear down a respect* 
able man or set <tf men, or to force on the conunmitf 
measures about whidi wise and good men d^Efer, Irt m 
foel that a dangerous engine is at woi^ among ns, and 
oppose to it our rteadv and stem dismprobatioB. 

We haTe spoken of the tendency or great iaatitatiooi 
to accumulate power in a few hands. These fow tlief 
make more active; but they tend to produce dependsBoa^ 
and to dertroy self-originated action in the Tart mdlfc^ 
tudes who compose them, and tiiis is a serions imarf. 
Few comprehend the extent of this evil. Indmdsil 
action is the highest good. What we want, is, that 
men should do right more and more firom their ovs 
mmds, and less and less firom imitation, firoai a frieiili 
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impulBe, from sympathy with a crowd. This is the kind 
of action which we recommend. Would you do good 
according to the Gospel? Do it secretly, silently; so 
silently that the left hand will not know what the right 
hand doeth. This precept does not favour the clamorous 
and far published efforts of a leagued multitude. We 
mean not to sever men from others in well-doing, for we 
have said, there are many good objects which can only 
be accomplished by numbers. But generally speaking, 
we can do most good by individual action, and our own 
virtue is incomparably more improved by it. It is vastly 
better, for example, that we should give our own money 
with our own hands, from our own judgment, and 
through personal interest in the distresses of others, than 
that we should send it by a substitute. Second4iand 
charity is not as good to the giver or receiver as im» 
mediate. There are, indeed, urgent cases where we 
cannot act immediately, or cannot alone do the good 
required. There let us join with others; but where we 
can do good secretly, and separately, or only with some 
dear friend, we shall almost certunly put rorth in this 
way more of intellect and heart, more of sympathy and 
strenuous purpose, and shall awaken more of virtuous 
sensibility m those whom we relieve, than if we were to 
be parts of a multitude in accomplishing the same end. 
Individual action is the great point to be secured. That 
man alone understands the 'true use of society, who 
leams from it to act more and more from his own de- 
liberate conviction, to think more for himself, to be less 
swayed by numbers, to rely more on his own powers. 
One good, action, springing from our own minds, per- 
formed from a principle within, performed without the 
excitement of an urging and approving voice from abroad, 
is worth more than hundreds which grow from mechani- 
cal imitation, or from the heat and impulse which num- 
bers give us. In truth, all great actions are solitary ones. 
All Uie great works of genius come from deep, lonely 
thought. The writings which have quickened, electn- 
fied, regenerated the human mind, did not spring from 
associations. That is most valuable which is mdividiud; 
which is marked by what is peculiar and characteiiitic 
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in him who accomplishes it. In truth, associations are 
chiefly useful by giving means and opportunities to gifted 
individuals to act out their own minds. A Missionary 
society achieves little good, except when it can send 
forth an individual who wants no teaching or training 
from the society, but who carries his commission ana 
chief power in his own soul. . We urge this, for we fed 
that we are all in danger of sacrificing our individuality 
and independence to our social connexions. We dread 
new social trammels. They are too numerous already. 
From these views we learn, that there is cause to fear 
and to withstand great associations, as far as they in- 
terfere with, or restrain individual action, personal inde- 
pendence, private judgment, free, self-originated eSoat 
We do fear, from not a few associations which exist, 
that power is to be accumulated in the hands of a few, 
and a servile, tame, dependent spirit, to be generated 
in the many. Such is the danger of our times, and we 
are bound as Christians and freemen to withstand it. 

We have now laid down the general principles, which, 
as we think, are to be applied to associations for public 
objects. Another part of our work remains. We pro- 
pose to offer some remarks on a few societies, whicn at 
this time demand our patronage, or excite particular 
attention. In doing this, we shall speak with our cus- 
tomary freedom; but we beg that we may not be under- 
stood as censuring the motives of those wnose plans and 
modes of operation we condemn. 

The associations for suppressing Intemperance form 
an interesting feature of our times. Their object is of 
undoubted utility, and unites the hearts of all good men. 
Thejr aim to suppress an undoubted and gross vice, to 
free its victims from the worst bondage, to raise them 
from brutal degradation to the liberty and happiness of 
men. There is one strong presumption in favour of the 
means which they have used. We have never beard of 
their awakening enmity and counteraction. In one 
particular, some of them may have erred. We refer to 
the compact formed by their members for abstaining 
from wine. When we consider, that wine is universally 
acknowledged to be an innocent, and often sdutaiy 
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beverage, that Jesus sanctioned its use by miraculously 
increasing it at the marriage feast, that the Scriptures 
teach us to thank God for it as a good gift, intended to 
'* gladden the heart of man,** and when to these considera- 
tions we add, that wine countries are distinguished for 
temperance, we are obliged to regard this pledge as in- 
judicious; and we regret it«because it may bring distrust 
and contempt on an exccM^t institution, and because 
its abandonment, for it cannot long continue, may be 
construed by some as a warrant for returning to inebri- 
ating liquors. In one view, the success of the efforts 
against intemperance affords us peculiar satisfaction. 
It demonstrates a truth, little felt, but infinitely precious; 
namely, the recoverableness of human nature from the 
lowest depths of vice. It teaches us never to despair of 
a human being. It teaches us, that there is always 
something to work on, a germ to be unfolded, a spark 
which may be cherished, in the human soul. Intemper- 
ance is the most hopeless state into which a man can 
fall; and yet, instances of recovery from this vice have 
rewarded the recent labours of the philanthropist. Let 
philanthropy then rejoice in the belief, that the capacity 
of improvement is never lost, and let it convert this 
conviction into new and more strenuous efforts for the 
recovery of the most depraved. 

We proceed now to Bible societies. These need no 
advocates. Their object is so simple, unexceptionable, 
beneficent, that all Protestants, at least, concur in their 
support. By spreading the Bible without note or com- 
ment, they especially assert the right of private judg- 
ment, and are thus free from the great reproach of 
trenching on Christian freedom. Perhaps tliey have 
not always been conducted with sufficient prudence. 
We have particularly feared, that they might be open 
to the charge of indiscreet profusion. We believe it to 
be a good rule, that where the poor can give anything 
for a Bible, no matter how little, they should be encour- 
aged and incited to pay this part of the price. We 
believe, that it will be more valued, and more carefully 
preserved, where it has cost something. We do not 
think of the Bible, as the superstitious among Catholics 
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•once in a family were a neoeiMry good. We imb 
•ome pledse that it will be treated with reepeot, and 19 
fear that this respect has been dindiushed by thie lafiih- 
ness with which it has been bestowed. Olne oansa rf 
the evil is, that societies, like lodiTidaaK have % syioe 
of Tanity, and Ioyo to make a £mi show in tJbeir waami 
reports; and accordingly they are iqpt to feel as If t 
feyour were conferred, when thdr> books are taken off 
their hands. We think that to seowe respect to thi 
Bible is eyen more important than to ctistribute it widsfar* 
For this purpose, its exterior shonld be attraotiTe. It 
should be printed in a fair laige type, shoqld be weB 
bound, and be provided with a finn case. This last 
poviaion seems to us especially important. The poor 
naye no book-cases. Theii; Bibles too oiiea lie on ths 
same shelyes with their domestic utensils: nor can H 
be doubted, that when soiled, torn, dishononzed b? tbii 
exposure, iiiey are regparded with less xeq[WSt» than If 
protected with peculiar care. 

We have a still more important remark to make is 
reference to Bible societies. In our last number, we 
noticed an edition of the New Testament recently pub* 
Mshed in Boston, and differing from those in oomsion 
use, by a new translation of those passages of the Greek 
ori^nal, oCwhich the true reading was lost or neglected 
when the received English version was made* Tins 
edition of the New Testament we stated to be nndonbt* 
edly more correct, more conformed to the original, than 
our common editions. On this point we speak stroi^yt 
because we wish to call to it the attention of Bible so- 
cieties, and of all conscientious Christians. To snohve 
say — Here is a translation, undoubtedly more feikbfel to 
the original than that in common use. Yoa have heie 
in greater purity what Jesus Christ said, and what 1^9 
Apostles wrote; and if so, you are bound by yoqr aUe* 
giance to Christ to substitute this for the common trans* 
lation. We know, that uneducated Christians cannot 
settle this question. We therefore respectihlly, and with 
solemnity, solicit for it the attention of learned mei^ of 
Christian ministers, of professors of theology of every seot 
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and name. We ask for the calmest and most deliberate 
investigation, and if, as we believe, there shall be but one 
opinion as to the claims of the version which we have 
recommended; if all must acknowledge that it renders 
more faithfidly the words of the inspired and authorised 
teachers of Christianity, then we see not how it can be 
denied the reception and diffusion which it deserves. 
We conceive, that, to Bible societies, this is a great 
question, and not to be evaded without unfaithfulness to 
our common Master, and without disrespect to the holy 
Scriptures. We fear that there is a want of conscien- 
tiousness on this subject. We fear that the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has forfeited, in a measure, its 
claims to the gratitude and admiration of the church, 
by neglecting to secure the greatest possible accuracy 
and fidelity to the new translations which they have 
sent forth. We hear continual expressions of reverence 
for the Bible; but the most unambiguous proofs of it, 
we mean, unwearied efforts to purify it from human ad- 
ditions, mutilations, and corruptions, remain to be given. 

Before leaving the consideration of Bible societies, we 
cannot but refer to a very singular transaction in relation 
to the Scriptures, in which some of them are thought to 
be implicated. In some of our cities and villages, we 
are told, that the rich as well as the poor have been 
visited for the purpose of ascertaining whether they own 
the Bible. The object of this domiciliary investigation 
we profess not to understand. We cannot suppose, that 
it was intended to lavish on the rich the funds wnich were 
contributed for spreading the Scriptures among the poor. 
One thing we know, that a measure more likely to irri- 
tate and to be construed into an insult, could not easily 
be contrived. As a sign of the times it deserves our 
notice. After this step, it ought not to surprise us should 
an Inquisition be established, to ascertain, who among 
us observe, and who neglect the duties of private and 
family prayer. We might smile at this spint, could we 
tell where it would stop. But it is essentially prying, 
restless, and encroaching, and its first movements ought 
to be withstood. 

We now proceed to another class of associations; 
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those which are designed to promote the obserrance of 
the Sabbath. The motives which ^ve birth to then, 
we respect But we doubt the rectitude and uBefdhMM 
of the olgect, and we fear that what has begun in con- 
scientiousness may end in intolerance and oppreesioOi 
We cannot say of these associations, as of those wMdi 
we have just noticed, that they aim at an unquestionaUe 
good, about which all good men agree. Not a few of 
the wisest and best men dissent from the principle on 
which these societies are built, namely, that the Jemh 
Sabbath is binding on Christians.. Not a few of the 
profoundest divines and most exemplary followers of 
CShrist have believed and still believe, that the Sabbath 
enjoined in the fourth commandment, is a part of Jtt* 
dusm, and not of the Gbspel; that it is essentially di^ 
ferent from the Lord's-day, and that to enforce it on 
Christians, is to fSedl into that error which Paul withstood 
even unto death, the error of adulterating Christianity 
by mixtures of a preparatory and very inferior re%ioo. 

We beg to be understood. All Cmistians, whom we 
know, concur in the opinion and the desire, that the 
Lord*s-dav, or' the first day of the week, should be sepa- 
rated to the commemoration of Christ's resunection, to 
public worship, to public Christian instruction, and in 
general to what are called the means of religion. This 
we gratefully accept and honour as a Chnsdan lite. 
But not a few believe that the Lord's-day and the 
ancient Sabbath are not the same institution, and ought 
not to be confounded; that the former is of a nobler 
character, and more important than the latter, and that 
the mode of observing it is to be determined by the smiit 
and purposes of Christianity, and not by any precemng 
law. This is a question about which Christians havd 
differed for ages. We certainly wish that it may be 
debated till it is settled. But we grieve to see a ques- 
tionable doctrine made the foundation of laige sod^iefi 
and to see 'Christians leagued to pass the sentence of 
irreligion on men equally virtuous with themselves, and 
who perhaps better understand the mind of Christ in 
regard to the Sabbath. 

We know that it is confidently affirmed, that God, 
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at an earlier period tbair the Jewish law, enjoined the 
Sabbath as a perpetual, universal, irrepealable law for 
the whole human race. But can this position be sus- 
tained? For ourselves we cannot see a trace of it in 
the Scriptures, those only sure records of God's revela- 
tion to mankind. We do indeed incline to believe, what 
many wise men have questioned, that there are appear- 
ances of the institution of the Sabbath at the beginning 
of the human race. We know that these are faint and 
few; yet we attach importance to them, because nature 
and reason favour the supposition of a time having been 
set apart from the first as a religious memorial. Whilst, 
however, we incline to this view as most probable, we 
see no proofs of the perpetuity of the institution in the 
circumstance of its early origin* On the contrary, an 
ordinance or rite, given in the infancy of the human 
race, may be presumed to be temporary, unless its un- 
changeableness is expressly taught, or is necessarily 
implied in its very nature. The positive or ritual reli- 
gion, which was adapted to the earlier, can hardly suit 
the maturer periods of the race. Man is a progressive 
being, and needs a progressive religion. It is one of 
the most interesting and beautiful features of the Sacred 
Writings, and one of the strong evidences of their truth, 
that they reveal religion as a growing light, and mani- 
fest the Divine Legislator as adapting himself to the 
various and successive conditions' of the world. Allow- 
ing then the Sabbath to have been given to Adam, we 
could no more infer its perpetuity, than we can infer the 
perpetuity of capital punishment, as an ordinance of 
God, because he said to Noah, the second parent of the 
human race, "Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed." 

Our opinion leans, as we have said, to the early in- 
stitution of the Sabbath; but we repeat it, the pre- 
sumptions on which our judgments rest are too uncertain 
to authorise confidence, much less denunciation. The 
greater part of the early Fathers of the Church, accord- 
ing to Calmet, believed that the law of the Sabbath 
was not given before Moses; and this, as we have ob- 
served, is the opinion of some of the most judicious «sA 
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piom Chriitiaiis of later timet. Whilst ^iiioeed to 
di£Rw from Uiete» we leel that the snlgect is to he Mt 
to the calm decision of indiyiduals. We want no wtnj 
of numbers to settle a douhtfol question. One thing ■ 
I^ain, that before Moses, not one precept is giTen ia 
relation to the Sabbath, nor a hint of its undumgeahls* 
ness to the end of the world. One thing ia {dam, lU 
the qnestion of the perpetuity of this institation is to be 
settled by the teachings of Jesos Christ, the great pn>* 
phet, who alone is antnorised to determine how hx the 
institutions of religion which preceded him,arebmdingoB 
his followers. For ourselyes, we are followers of Glm^ 
and not of Moses, or Noah, or Adam. We call oorsehM 
Christians, and the Gos|>el is our only rule. Notiiiqg 
in the Old Testament binds us, any further than ifc ii 
recognised by, or incorporated into the New. The great 
and only question, then, is. Does the New Testameal; 
does Cluristianity, impose on us the ancient Sabbatht 

To aid us in settling this question, we may first in* 
quire into the nature and design of this institution; and 
nothing can be plainer. Words cannot make it clearer. 
According to the Old Testament, the seyenth, or last day 
of the week, was to be set apart, or sanctified, as a day 
of rest, in commemoration of God's hafiqg rested on 
that day from the work of creation.* The distinguish" 

* We beg our readers to observe, that we are now "imiihr itift- 
ing the account of the Sabbath which is given in the Ola Test^ 
ment. How this account is to be interpreted, is a question 
not involved in our present subject. We would however ob- 
serve, that the rest nere ascribed to God must be undeittood 
in a figurative sense. Properly speaking, Qod, who is inea* 
pable of fatigue, and whose almi^h^ agency is unoeasinff, never 
rests. In miishing the work or creation, ne did not aink inio 
repose, or for a moment desist from the exercise of his omni^ 
potence. A particular mode of his agency was discontinaed; 
and, in accommodation to an uncultivated age, this disoontiini* 
ance was called rest. It seems to us, that the Sabbath basn 
one mark of a temporary institution, in the fact of its boiig 
founded on a representation of God, which is true only in a 
figurative or popular sense, and which gives something lika a 
shock to a mmd, which has exalted its conceptions of tibe Di- 
vinity. Such an institution does not carry we impress of a 
perpetual and universal law. 
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ing feature of the institution, is rest. The word Sabbath 
means rest. The event to be commemorated was rest. 
The reason for selecting the seventh, was, that this had 
been to the Creator a day of rest. The chief method 
f>rescribed for sanctifving the day was rest. The dis- 
tinctive character of the institution could not have been 
more clearly expressed. Whoever reads the fourth 
commandment, will see, that no mode of setting apart 
the day to God, is there prescribed, except in imitation 
of his rest How far this constituted the sanctification 
of the Sabbath, will be seen from such passages as the 
following: — ** You shall keep the Sabbath, for it is holy 
unto you. Every one that defileth it shall surely be 
put to death. For whosoever doeth any work therein, 
that soul shall be cut off from among his people."* A 
still more remarkable proof, that the sanctincation of 
the Sabbath consisted in resting after the example of 
God, is furnished by Christ, who says, that *'on the 
Sabbath-days the priests in the Temple profane the 
Sabbath.''f So essential was rest to the hallowing of 
that day, that the work of ofieriog victims, though pre- 
8cribe4 by God himself, is said to profane it. There 
are indeed some expressions of Moses, indicating other 
methods of observing the da^, for he calls it ** a holy 
convocation;" but whether this phrase applies to other 
places beside the Temple, is uncertain, it is not im- 
probable, indeed, that the people resorted to the Levites 
and Prophets on the Sabbath rather than other days; 
bnt we find no precept to this effect; and it is well 
known that no synagogues or places of worship were 
buili through Judea, until after the captivity. Rest, 
then, was tibe great distinction of the day. This con- 
stituted it a memorial, and gave it its name; and we 
conceive that the chief stress was laid on this circum- 
stance, because the Sabbath was intended to answer a 
humane, as well as religious end; that is, to give relief 
to persons in servitude, and to inferior animals, a pro- 
vision very much needed in an unrefined and semi-bar- 
barous age, when i^avery had no acknowledged rights, 

* Exod. uuu. 14; also Jer. xvii. 22. t Matt. xii. 5. 
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and when little mercy was shown to man or beast '. 
conformity to these Tiews, we find the Jewish nati 
always regarding the Sabbath as a joyful day, a festiT 
In tne time of Christ, we find him bidden to a fet 
on the Sabbath-day, and accepting the invitatiM 
and our impression is, that now, as in past times, t 
Jews divide the day between the synagogue and soo 
ei^iqy^ent. 

Tne nature and end of the Sabbath cannot be eas 
misunderstood. It was the seventh or last day of t 
week, set apart by God as a day of rest, in imitati 
and in commemoration of his having rested on tl 
day firom the creation. That other religious observanc 
were with great propriety introduced into the day, a 
that they were multiplied with the progress of the natii 
we do not doubt out the distinctive observance, a 
the only one expressly enjoined on the whole peqi 
was rest Now we ask. Is the dedication of tiie sevei 
or last day of the week to rest, in remembrance of Gk) 
resting on that day, a part of the Christian religio 
The answer seems to us plain. We affirm, in the fi 
place, what none will contradict, that this institution 
not enjoined in the New Testament, even by the fau 
est hint or implication; and in the next place, \ 
maintain that the Christian world, so tax from findii 
it there, have by their practice disowned its authority 

This last position may startie some of our reade 
But it is not therefore less true. We maintain that t 
Christian world have in practice disowned the obl]| 
tion of the Sabbath established by the fourth commai 
ment There is indeed a body of Christians oal] 
Sabbatarians, who strictly and religiously observe t 
fourth commandment. But they are a handful; tli 
are lost, swallowed up in the immense majority of Chi 
tians, who have for ages ceased to observe the Sabbi 
prescribed from Sinai. True, Christians have tii 
sacred day, which they call a Sabbath. But is it 
truth the ancient Sabbath? We say, no; and we c 
attention to thb point. The ancient Sabbath, as ' 

* Luke xiv. 
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have seen, was the last day of the week, set apart for 
rest, in commemoration of God's resting on that day. 
And is the first day of the week a day observed in re- 
membrance of Christ's resurrection from the dead, the 
same institution with this? Can broader marks between 
two ordinances be conceived ? Is it possible that they can 
be confounded? Is not the ancient Sabbath renounced 
by the Christian world? Have we not thus the testi- 
mony of the Christian world to its having passed away? 
Who of us can consistently plead for it as a universal 
and perpetual law? 

We know, that it is said, that the ancient Sabbath 
remains untouched; that Christianity has only removed 
it from the last to the first day of the week, and that 
this is a slight, unessential change, leaving the old in- 
stitution whole and unbroken. To this we have several 
replies. In the first place, this change of days, which 
Christianity is supposed to make, is not unessential, but 
vital, and subversive of the ancient institution. The 
end of the ancient Sabbath was the commemoration of 
God's resting from his works, and for this end, the very 
day of the week on which he rested, was most wisely 
selected. Now we maintain, that to select the first day 
of the week, the very day on which he began his works, 
and to select and separate this in commemoration of 
another event, of Christ's resurrection, is wholly to set 
aside the ancient Sabbath. We cannot conceive of a 
more essential departure from the original ordinance. 
This substitution, as it is called, is a literal as well as 
virtual abolition. Such is our first remark. — We say, 
secondly, that not a word is uttered in the New Testa- 
ment of the first day being substituted for the seventh. 
Surely so striking a change would not have been made 
in a universal and perpetual law of God, without some 
warning. We ask for some hint of this modification of 
the fourth commandment. We find not a syllable. — 
We say, thirdly, that the first Christians knew nothing 
of this substitution. Our evidence here is complete. 
The first converts to Christianity were Jews, and these 
converts had at first no conception of the design of 
Christianity to supersede the law of Moses. This law 
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they continued to observe for years, and to observe it 
as rigorously as ever. When Paul visited Jerusalem, 
after many labours among the Gentiles, the elders said 
unto him, ** Thou seest, brother, how many thousands of 
Jews there are which believe, and they are all zealowi 
of the law.*** Of course they all observed the Jewish 
Sabbath, or seventh day of rest, the greatest of Je¥nsii 
festivals, whilst, as we all believed, they honoured also 
the first day, the remembrancer of Christ's resurrectioB. 
This state of things existed for years in the primitive 
church. The two days were observed together. N<^ 
thing more seems necessary to disprove unanswerably 
the common doctrine, that the Apostles enjoined the 
substitution of the first for the seventh day. — We wiH 
add one more argument. Paul commands the Colossian 
Christians to disregard the censures of those who judged 
or condemned them for not observing the Sabbath. 
'' Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in re« 
spect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sab- 
bath days.*f This passage is very plain. It is evaded, 
however, by the plea, that the word "Sabbath** was 
used to express not only the seventh day, but other fes- 
tivals or days of rest. But when we recollect that the 
word is used by Paul in this place without any excep- 
tion or limitation, and that it was employed at that 
time, most frequently and almost wholly, to express the 
seventh day, or weekly Sabbath, we shall see, that we 
have the strongest reason for suj^osing this institution 
to be intended by the Apostle. That a Christian after 
reading this passage, should "judge," or condemn his 
brethren, for questioning or rejecting his particular 
notion of the Sabbath, is a striking proof of the slow 
progress of tolerant and liberal principles among men. 
We need not add, after these remarks, how unjustifiable 
we deem it to enforce particular modes of observing this 
day, by an array of associations. 

Having thus stated what seem to us strong reasons 
against the perpetuity of the ancient Sabbath, perhaps 
some of our readers may vrish to know our views of the 

• Acts, xxi. 20. t Col. ii. 16. 
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Lord's-day, and although the subject may seem foreign 
to the present article, we will give our opinion in a few 
words. We believe, that the first day of the week is to 
be set apart for the public worship of God, and for the 
promotion of the knowledge and practice of Christianity, 
and that it was selected for this end in honour of tne 

. resurrection of Christ. To this view we are led by the 
following considerations: — Wherever the Gospel was 
preached, its professors were formed into churches or 
congpreg^tions, and ministers were appointed for their 
instruction or edification. Wherever Christianity was 
planted, societies for joint religious acts and improve- 
ment were instituted, as the chief means of establishing 
and diffusing it. Now it is plain, that for these purposes 
regular times must have been prescribed; and, accord- 
ingly, we find that it was the custom of the primitive 
Christians to hold their religious assemblies on the first 
day of the week, the day of Christ's resurrection. This 
we learn from the New Testament, and from the uni- 
Tersal testimony of the earliest ages of the church. 
Wherever Christianity was spread, the first day was 

. established as the season of Christian worship and in- 
struction. Such are the grounds on which this institution 
rests. We regard it as altogether a Christian insti- 
tution — as having its origin in the Gospel — as peculiar 
to the new dispensation; and we conceive that the 
proper observation of it is to be determined wholly by 
the spirit of Christianity. We meet in the New Testa- 
ment no precise rules as to the mode of spending the 
Lord's-day, as to the mode of worship and teaching, as 
to the distribution of the time not given to public ser- 
vices. And this is just what might be expected; for the 
Gospel is not a religion of precise rules. It differs from 
Judaism in nothing more than in its free character. It 
gives great principles, broad views, general, prolific, all- 
comprehensive precepts, and entrusts the application of 
them to the individual. It sets before us the perfection 
of our nature, the spirit which we should cherish, the 
virtues which constitute " the kingdom of heaven within 
us," and leaves us to determine for ourselves, in a great 
measure, the discipline by which thesQ noble ends ax% 
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to be secured. Let no man, then, bind what Cfariat has 
left free. The modes of worship and teaching on the 
Lcffd's-day are not prescribed, and who will say tint 
they cannot be improyed? One reason of the neglect 
and limited influence of this institution, is, that as nov 
obienred, it does not correspond suffidently to the waatai 
of our times; and we fear that it might eyen &11 iito 
contempt among the cultiyated, should attempts be pro^ 
secuted to carry it back to the superstitious rigour bj 
which it was degraded in a former age. 

The associations for promoting the obseryance of ^ 
Sabbath, propose seyeral oljects, in which, to a oo- 
tain extent, we heartily concur, but which, ftom that 
nature, are not susceptible of precise definition or regu- 
lation, and which, therefiHe, ought to be left, where 
Christianity has left them, to the consciences of indif 
yiduals. They undoubtedly intend to ^Qsoountenance 
labour on Sunday. Now, generally speaking, abstinence 
from labour seems to us a plain duty of the day; for we 
see not how its ends can otherwise be acoomfuished to 
any considerable extent. We do not belieye, indeed, 
that this abstinence was rigidly practised by the first 
Christians at Jerusalem, who, as we haye seen, gaye up 
the seyenth day to entire rest, and whose social duties 
could hardly haye admitted the same appropriation of 
the following day. Neither do we belieye that the ccm- 
yerts who were made among the class of slayes in 
heathen countries, abstained from labour on the first 
day of the week; for, in so doing, they would haye ex- 
posed themselyes to the seyerest punishments, eyen to 
death, and we haye no intimation that this portion of 
belieyers were regularly cut off by martynuim. We 
know, howeyer, that the early Christians, m proportion 
as they were relieved from the restrictions of Heathen- 
ism and Judaism, make the Lord's-day a season of ab- 
stinence from labour; and the aiguments for so doing 
are so obvious and strong, that later Christians have 
concurred with them with hardly a dissenting yoioe. 
On this point there is, and can be, no difference. The 
change of Sunday into a working day, we should con- 
demn as earnestly as any of our brethren. At the same 
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time, we feel, that in this particular, a Jewish rigour is 
not to be imposed on Christians, and that there are 
exigencies justifviog toil on the first day, which must be 
lefl to indiyidual judgment. The great purposes of tlids 
festival, may certaidv be accomplished, without that 
scrupulous, anxious shunning of every kind of work, 
which marked a Jewish Sabbath, and which, however 
proper under a servile dispensation, and in an age of 
darkness, would be in us superstition. We do not, 
for example, think Christians bound to prepare on 
Saturday every meal for the following day, or to study 
through the week how to remove the necessity of every 
bodily exertion on the approaching Sunday. We think, 
too, Uiat cases may occur, which justify severe toil on 
this day; and we should judge a man unfaithful to him^ 
self and his family, ungrateful to Providence, and super- 
stitious, who should lose a crop rather than harvest it 
during the portion of time ordinarily set apart for Chris- 
tian worship. On these points, Christianity has left us 
free. The individual must be his own judge, and we 
deprecate the attempts of societies to legislate on this 
indefinite subject for their fellow-Christians. 

Another purpose of the associations of which we 
speak, is, to stop the mail on Sunday. On this point, a 
gpreat difference of opinion prWails among the most con- 
scientious men. It may be reihembered, that, in a for- 
mer number of this work, there was an article on the 
Sabbath, discouraging this attempt to interrupt the mail. 
We think it right to say, that among the contributors 
to this work, and among its best friends, a diversity of 
sentiment exists in regard to this difficult question. In 
one respect, however, we all agree; and that is, in the 
inexpediency of organizing, in opposition to the Sunday 
mail, a vast association, which may be easily perverted 
to political purposes, which, from its very object, will 
be tempted to meddle with government, and which, by 
setting up a concerted and joint cry, may overpower 
and load with reproach the most conscientious men in 
the community. 

Another purpose of these associations, is, to discour- 
age travelling on the Loid's-day. Nothing can wdl be 
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plainer, than that unnecessary travelling on this daj ii 
repugnant to its duties and design, and is to be reproTed 
in writing, preaching, and conversation. By unneces- 
sary travelhng, we mean that which is not required by 
some particular exigency. When we consider, howevor, 
that in such a community as ours, distinguished by ex- 
tent and variety of intercourse, exigencies must coi^ 
tinnally occur, we feel, that here is another point with 
which societies have no right to interfere, and which 
must be left to the conscience of the individual. In 
snch a community as ours, how many persons may be 
found on every Sunday, the state of whose health, the 
state of whose families, the state of whose affairs, may 
require them to travel ? It may happen, that anothers 
property confided to our care may be lost, that a good 
object may fail, that some dying or departing friend may 
go from us unseen, if on this day we will not b^n or 
pursue a journey. How often is it difficult for the tra- 
veller to find an inn, the quiet and comforts oi which 
make it a fit residence for Sunday? An association 
against travelling on Sunday, seems to us a very hazard- 
ous expedient; and its members, we think, will be fortu- 
nate if they escape the guilt of censoriousness and 
dictation, on a subject which Providence has plainly 
exempted from human legislation. We know that it 
will be said, that the licence which we give by these 
remarks, will be abused; and of this we have no doubt 
We know no truth, no privilege, no power, no blessing, 
no right, which is not abused. But is liberty to be 
denied to men, because they often turn it into licentious- 
ness? We have read of certain sects, which have 
denounced indiscriminately all sports and relaxations, 
because these, if allowed, will be carried to excess; and 
of others, which have prescribed by laws the plainest, 
coarsest dress, because ornament, if in any measure 
tolerated, would certainly grow up into extravag^ce 
and vanity. And is this degrading legislation never to 
end? Are men never to be trusted to themselves? Is 
it God's method to hem them in with precise prescrip- 
tions? Does Providence leave nothing to individual 
discretion ? Does Providence withhold every priyil^;e 
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which may be abused? Does Christianity enjoin an 
exact, unvarying round of services, because reason and 
conscience, if allowed to judge of duty, will often be 
misguided by partiality and passion? How liberal, 
generous, confiding, are nature. Providence, and Chris- 
tianity, in their dealings with men! And when will men 
learn to exercise towards one another, the same liberal 
and confiding spirit? 

We have thus considered some of the particular pur- 
poses of the association for promoting the observance 
of the Sabbath. We say, their " particular purposes." 
We apprehend there is a general one, which lurKS in a 
portion of their members, which few perhaps have stated 
very distinctly tu themselves, but which is not therefore 
the less real, and of which it is well to be forewarned. 
We apprehend that some, and not a small party, have 
a vague instinctive feeling, that the kind of Christianity 
which they embrace, requires for its diffusion a gloomy 
Sabbath, the Puritan Sabbath; and we incline to believe 
that they are desirous to. separate the Lord's-day as 
much as possible from all other days, to make it a season 
of rigid restraint, that it may be a preparation for a 
system of theology, which the mind, in a natural, free, 
and cheerful state, can never receive. The Sabbath of 
the Puritans and their Calvinistic peculiarities go to- 
gether. Now we wish the return of neither. The Puri- 
tans, measured by their age, have indeed many claims 
on respect, especially those of them who came to this 
country, and who, through their fortunate exile, escaped 
the corruption which the civil war and the possession 
of power engendered in the Puritan body of England. 
But sincere respect for the men of early times, may be 
joined with a clear perception of their weaknesses and 
errors; and it becomes us to remember, that errors, which 
in them were innocent, because inevitable, may deserve 
a harsher appellation if perpetuated in their posterity. 

We have no desire, it will be seen, to create huge 
associations for enforcing or recommending the Lord s- 
day. We desire, however, that this interesting subject 
may engage more attention. We wish the Lord*s-dajr to 
be more honoured and more observed; and we beUex^ 
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that there it but one way Iw securing thie good,ini 
that ii to make the day more nseftd, to turn it to bettit 
account, to introduce such changef into it as shall sati^ 
judicious men, that it Ib adapted to great aiid ham 
residts. The Sunday wldch has come down to usnoa 
our fiuhers, seems to us ezcee^n^y ddective. lis 
deivy liaire naturaUy taicen it Tcry much into their om 
liands, and, we apprehend, that as yet tlie^ hmwe art 
discorered all the means of making it a tdessn^ to main 
Idnd. It may well ezdte surprise, how litde knowlete 
has been communicated on toe LordTs-day. We tlAiu^ 
tliat the present age admits and requires a more ex- 
tensive teaching than formerly; a teadiing not only la 
sermons, but in more instrucuTe exercises, wliich lA 
promote a critical and growing acouaintanoe with the 
Scriptures; itiSl unfold morality or auty, at (»oe in iM 
principles and vast details; will g^uide the oomnoa 
mind to larger views, and to a more religious use of 
nature and mstory ; and will reveal to it its own godlike 
powers. We think, too, that this ffteat inteuectual 
activity may be relieved and oheerecT by a mixture of 
greater benevolent activity; by attention to public and 
Drivate charities, and by domestic and sodal kindnesses.* 
It seems to us that we are waking up to understand the 
various uses to which Sunday may be ap{^ed. The 
present devotion of a considerable portion of it to the 
teaching of children, makes an important era in the ld»* 
tory of the institution. The teaching of the ignorant 
and poor, we trust, is to follow. On this sulgecft we 
cannot enlaige, but enough has been said to show ia 
what way Sunday is to be recommended to the uidei^ 
standings and consciences of men. 

In these remarks we have expressed our reveronoe 
for the Lord's^ay. To us it is a more important day, 
and consecrated to nobler purposes ^than the ancient 
Sabbath. We are bound, however, to state, that we 
cannot acquiesce in the distinctions which are often 

* Would not the business of our public charities be doot 
more effectually on the Lord's-day than on any other, and 
would not such an appropriation of a part of this time aooocd 
peculiarly with the spirit of Christianity? 
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made between this and other days, for they seem to us 
at once ungromided and pernicious. We sometimes 
hear, for examf^Ie, that the jLord's-dar is set apart from 
our common lives to religion. What! Are not all days 
e<}ually set q)art to religion? Has religion more to do 
with Sonday than \dth any other portion of time? Is 
there any season, over which piety should not preside? 
So the day is sometimes distinguished as ** holy. What I 
Is there stronger obligation to holiness on one day than 
on another? Is it more holy to pray in the church than 
to pray in the closet, or than to withstand temptation 
in common life? The true distinction of Sunday is, 
that it is consecrated to certain means or direct acts of 
religion. But these are not holier than other duties. 
They are certainly not more important than their end, 
which is a yirtuous life. There is, we fear, a superstitioii 
on this point, unworthy of the illumination of Chris- 
tianity. We earnestly recommend the Lord's-day, but 
we dare not esteem its duties aboye those of other days. 
We prize and recommend it as an institution through 
whicn our whole liyes are to be sanctified and ennobl^; 
and without this fruit, yain, and worse than yain, are 
die most rigid obseryances, the most costly sacrifices, 
the loudest and most earnest prayers. We would on 
no account disparage the offices of the Lord's-day. We 
delight in this peaceful season, so fitted to allay the 
feyerish heat and anxieties of active life, to cherish sell^ 
communion, and communion with God and with the 
world to come. It is good to meet as brethren, in the 
church to pray together, to hear the word of Ood, to 
retire for a time from ordinary labours, that we may 
meditate on great truths more deliberately, and with 
more continuous attention. In these duties we see a 
fitness, excellence, and happiness; but still, if a compari- 
son must be made, they seem to us less striking proofs 
of piety and virtue, than are found in the disinterested- 
ness, the self-control, the love of truth, the scorn of 
ill-gotten wealth, the unshaken trust in God, the tem- 
perate and grateful enjoyment, the calm and courageous 
sufferings for duty, to which the Christian is called in 
daily life. It is right to adore God's goodness in the 
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hour of prayer; but does it not seem more excellent to 
cany in our souls the conYiction of thb gfoodness, as 
our spring and pattern, and to breathe it forth in acts 
conformed to the beneficence of our Maker? It is good 
to seek strength from God in the church; but does it 
not seem more excellent, to use well this strength in the 
sore conflicts of life, and to rise through it to a -magna- 
nimous and victorious virtue? Such comparisons, how- 
ever, we have no pleasure in making, and thej are 
obviously exposed to error. The enlightened Christian 
" esteemeth every day alike." To him, all da^s bring 
noble duties; bring occasions of a celestial piety and 
virtue; bring trials, in wrestling with which he may grow 
strong; bring aids and incitements, through which he 
may rise above himself. All days may be holy, and 
the holiest is that in which he yields himself, with the 
most sinele-hearted, unshrinking, uncompromising pur- 
pose to the will of God. 

We intended to add remarks on some other associa- 
tions, particularly on the Peace society. But we have 
exceeoed our limits, and must forbear. Our remarks 
have been free, but, we trust, will not be misunderstood. 
We look with interest and hope on the spirit of associa- 
tion, which characterises our times. We rejoice in this, 
as in every manifestation of a desire for the improvement 
of mankind. We have done what we could to secure 
this powerful instrument against perversion. Through 
a wise and jealous care, we doubt not that it will min- 
ister to that only sure good, the intellectual and moral 
progress of the human race. 



MISCELLANIES. 



DAILY PRAYER. 



The Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments aeree 
in enjoining prayer. LQt no man call himself a Chris- 
tian, who lives without giving a part of life to this duty. 
We are not taught how often we must pray; but our 
Lord in teaching us to say, " Give us this day our daily 
bread," implies that we should pray daily. He has even 
said to us, " pray always;" an injunction to be explained 
indeed with that latitude which many of his precepts 
require, but which is not to be satisfied, we think, with- 
out regular and habitual devotion. As to the particular 
hours to be ^ven to this duty, every Christian may 
choose them ror himself. Our religion is too liberal and 
spiritual to bind us to any place or any hour of prayer. 
But there are parts of tne day particularly favourable 
to this duty, and which, if possible, should be redeemed 
for it. On these we shall offer a few reflections. 

The first of these periods is the morning, which even 
nature seems to have pointed out to men of different 
religions, as a fit time for offerings to the Divinity. In 
the morning our minds are not so much shaken by worldly 
cares and pleasures, as in other parts of the day. R^ 
tirement and sleep have helped to allaj the violence of 
our feelings, to calm the feverish excitement so often 
produced by intercourse with men. The hour is a still 
one. The hurry and tumults of life are not begun, and 
we naturally share in the tranquillity around us. Hav- 
ing for so many hours lost our hold on the world, we 
can banish it more easily from the mind, and worship 
with less divided attention. This, then, is a favourable 
time for approaching the invisible Author of our beioi^^ 
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for stren^hening the intimacy of our minds with him, 
for thinking upon a future life, and for seeking those 
spiritual aids which we need in the labours and tempta- 
tions of every day. 

In the morning there is much to feed the spirit of 
devotion. It offers an abundance of thoughts, friendly 
to pious feeling. When we look on creation, what a 
happy and touching change do we witness! A few 
hours past, the earth was wrapped in gloom and silence. 
There seemed " a pause in nature." But now, a new 
flood of light has broken forth, and creation rises before 
us in fresher and brighter hues, and seems to rejoice as 
if it had just received birth from its Author. The sun 
never sheds more cheerful beams, and never proclaims 
more loudly God*s glory and goodness, than when he 
returns after the coldness and dampness of night, and 
awakens man and inferior animals to the various pui^ 
poses of their being. A spirit of joy seems breathed 
over the earth and through the sky. It requires little 
effort of imagination to read delight in the kindled clouds, 
or in the fields bright with dew. This is the time, when 
we can best feel and bless the Power which said, " Let 
there be light;" which " set a tabernacle for the sun in 
the heavens,** and made him the dispenser of fruitfulness 
and enjoyment through all regions. 

If we next look at ourselves, what materials does the 
morning furnish for devout thought! At the close of 
the past day, we were exhausted by our labours, and 
unable to move without wearisome effort. Our minds 
were sluggish, and could not be held to the most inter- 
esting objects. From this state of exhaustion, we sunk 
gradually into entire insensibility. Our limbs became 
motionless; our senses were shut as in death. Our 
thoughts were suspended, or only wandered confusedly 
and without aim. Our friends, and the universe, and 
God himself were forgotten. And what a change does 
the morning bring with it! On waking, we find that 
sleep, the image of death, has silently infused into us 
a new life. The weary limbs are braced again. The 
dim eye has become bright and piercing. The mind is 
returned from the region of foigetfulness to its old pes- 
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sessions. Friends are met again with a new interest. 
We are agfdn capable of devout sentiment, virtuous 
effort, and Christian hope. With what subjects of grati- 
tude then does the morning furnish us I We can hardly 
recall the state of insensibility from which we have just 
emerged, without a consciousness of our dependence, 
or think of the renovation of our powers and intellectual 
being, without feeling our obligation to God. There 
is something very touching in the consideration, if we 
will fix our minds upon it, that God thought of us when 
we could not think; that he watched over us, when 
we had no power to avert peril from ourselves; that he 
continued our vital motions, and in due time broke the 
chains of sleep, and set our imprisoned faculties free. 
How fit is it at this hour to raise to God the eyes which 
he has opened, and the arm which he has strengthened; 
to acknowledge his providence; and to consecrate to 
him the powers which he has renewed! How fit that 
he should be the first object of the thoughts and afiec- 
tions which he has restored I How fit to employ in his 
praise the tongue which he has loosed, and the breath 
which he has spared I 

But the morning is a fit time for devotion, not only 
from its relation to the past night, but considered as the 
introduction of a new day. To a thinking mind, how 
natural at this hour are such reflections as the following: 
— I am now to enter on a new period of my life, to start 
afresh in my course. I am to return to that world, 
where I have often gone astray; Jto receive impres- 
sions which may never be effaced; to perform actions 
which will never be forgotten; to strengthen a charac- 
ter, which will fit me for heaven or hell. I am this day 
to meet temptations which have often subdued me; I 
am to be entrusted again with opportunities of useful- 
ness, which I have often neglected. I am to influ- 
ence the minds of others, to help in moulding their 
characters, and in deciding the happiness of their present 
and future life. How uncertain is this day! What 
unseen dangers are before me! What unexpected 
changes may await me I It may be my last day! It 
will certainly bring me nearer to death and judgment! 
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— Now, when entering on a period of life so inmoitant 
yet 80 uncertain, how fit and natural is it, before we 
take the firgt step, to seek the favour of that Being on 
whom the lot of every day depends, to commit all our 
interests to his almighty and wise providence, to seek his 
blessing on our labours and his succour in temptation, 
and to consecrate to his service the day which he raises 
upon us. This morning devotion, not only agrees with 
the sentiments of the heart, but tends to make the day 
happy, useful, and virtuous. Having cast ourselves on 
the mercy and protection of the Almighty, we shall go 
forth witn new confidence to the labours and duties 
which he imposes. Our early prayer will help to shed 
an odour of piety through the whole life. God, having 
first occupied, will more easily recur to our mind. Oar 
first step will be in the right path, and we may hope a 
happy issue. 

So fit and usefiil is morning devotion, it ought not to 
be omitted without necessity. If our circumstances will 
allow the privilege, it is a bad sign, when no part of the 
morning is spent in prayer. If God find no place' in our 
minds at that early and peaceful hour, he will hardly 
recur to us in the tumults of life. If the benefits of the 
morning do not soften us, we can hardly expect the 
heart to melt with gratitude through the day. If the 
world then rush in and take possession of us, when we 
are at some distance and have had a respite from its 
cares, how can we hope to shake it oflP, when we shall 
be in the midst of it, pressed and agitated by it on every 
side. Let a part of the morning, if possible, be set 
apart to devotion; and to this end we should ^ the 
hour of rising, so that we may have an early hour at 
our own disposal. Our piety is suspicious, if we can 
renounce, as too many do, the pleasures and benefits of 
early prayer, rather than forego the senseless indulgence 
of unnecessary sleep. What! we can rise early enough 
for business. We can even anticipate the dawn, if a 
favourite pleasure or an uncommon gsdn requires the 
effort. But we cannot rise, that we may bless our great 
Benefactor, that we may arm ourselves for the severe 
conflicts to which our principles are to be exposed. 
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We lire wiliiii^ to msh into the worid, without thanks 
offered, or a blessing sought. From a day thus begun, 
what ought we to expect but thoughtlessness and guilt? 

Let us now consider another part of the day which is 
faTourable to the duty of prayer; we mean the evening. 
This season, like the morning, is calm and quiet. Our 
labours are ended. The bustle of life has gone by. The 
distracting glare of the day has vanished. The darkness 
which surrounds us favours seriousness, composure, and 
solemnity. At night the earth fades from our sight, and 
nothing of creation is left us but the starry heavens, so 
vast, so magnificent, so serene, as if to guide up our 
thoughts above all earthly things to God and immor- 
tality. 

This period should in part be given to prayer, as it 
furnishes a variety of devotional topics and excitements. 
The evening is the close of an important division of 
time, and is therefore a fit and natural season for stop- 
ping and looking back on the day. And can we ever 
look back on a day, which bears no witness to God, and 
lays no claim to our gratitude? Who is it that strength- 
ens us for daily labour, gives us daily bread, continues 
our friends and common pleasures, and grants us the 
privilege of returing ailer me cares of the day to a quiet 
and beloved home? The review of the day will often 
suggest not only these ordinary benefits, but peculiar 
proofs of Grod's goodness, unlooked for successes, sin- 
gular concurrences of favourable events, signal blessings 
sent to our friends, or new and powerful aids to our own 
virtue, which call for peculiar tnankfulness. And shall 
all these benefits pass away unnoticed? Shall we retire 
to repose as insensible as the wearied brute? How fit 
and natural is it, to close with pious acknowledgment, 
the day which has been filled with Divine beneficence! 

But the evening is the time to review, not only our 
blessings, but our actions. A reflecting mind will natu- 
rally remember at this hour that another day is gone, 
ana gone to testify of us to our Judge. How natural 
and useful to inquire, what report it has carried to 
heaven? Perhaps we have the satisfaction of looking 
back on a day, which in its general tenor has been in- 
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nocent and pure, whicli, hating begim with 
has been spent as in his presence; which has proTod 
the reality of our prindpuM in temptation; and shall 
such a day end without gratefully acknowledging Hiin, 
in whose strength we have been strong, and to wboB 
we owe the powers and opportunities of Christian in* 
provement? But no day will present to us recoUectioai 
of purity unnuxed with sin. Conscience, if suffisred to 
inspect faithiully and speak plainly, will recount ine* 
gufur desires, and defective motives, talents wasted and 
time misspent; and shall we let the day pass from « 
without penitendy confessing our ofiences to I£lm whs 
has witneased them, andvho has promised pardon to 
true repentance? Shall we retire to rest with a burden of 
unlamented and unforgiven guilt upon our consdenoei? 
Shdl we leave these stains to spread over and dnk into 
the soul? A religious recollection of our Uvea is one of 
the chief instruments of piety. If posdUe, no day shoaU 
end without it. If we take no account of our sins on 
the da^ on which they are committed, can we hope that 
thev will recur to us at a more distant period, tnat we 
shall watch against them to-morrow, or that we shall gain 
the strength to resist them, which we will not implore? 
One observation more, and we have done. Hie 
evening is a fit time for prayer, not only as it ends the 
day, but as it immediately precedes the period of repose. 
The hours of activity having passed, we are soon to nnk 
into insensibility and sleep. How fit that we rengn 
ourselves to the care of that Being who never sleeps^ 
to whom the darkness is as the light, and whose provi* 
dence is our only safety! How fit to entreat him, that 
he would keep us to another dav; or, if our bed shodd 
prove our grave, that he would give us a part in the 
resurrection of the just, and awULO us to a purer and 
immortal life. The most important periods of prajer 
have now been pointed out Let our prayers, like the 
ancient sacrifices, ascend morning ana evening. Let 
our days begin and end with God. 



MEANS OF PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY. 



We live at a time, when the obligation of extending 
Christianity is more felt than in many past ages. There 
is much stir, motion, and zeal around us in this eood 
cause. Even those who seem not to be burdened by 
an excess of piety themselves, are in earnest to give it 
to others. The activity of multitudes is taking strongly 
this direction; and as men are naturally restless, and 
want room for action, and will do mischief rather than 
do nothing, a philanthropist will rejoice that this new 
channel is opened for carrying off the superabundant 
energies of multitudes, even if no other good should 
result from it. 

We hope however much other good. We trust, that, 
whilst many inferior motives and many fanatical impulses 
are giving birth and action to large associations in Chris- 
tendom; whilst the love of sway in some, and the love 
of congregating in others, and the passion for doing 
something great and at a distance in all, are rearing 
mighty institutions among us — still many sincere Chris- 
tians are governed in these concerns by a supreme desire 
of spreading Christianity. They have found the Gospd 
an infinite good, and would communicate it to their fel- 
low-beings. They have drunk from the Fountain of Life, 
and would send forth the stream to gladden every wil- 
derness and solitary place, and to assuage the thirst of 
every anxious and afflicted mind. They turn with con- 
tinual pleasure to the prophetic passages of Scripture, 
and, interpreting them by their wishes, hope a speedy 
change in the moral state of the world, and are voo^Br 
tient to bear a part in this stupendous renovation. That 
they are doing good we doubt not, though perhaps not 

X 
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in the way which they imagine or wonld prefer. The 
immediate and general success of their attempts would 
perhaps be ultimately injurious to Christianity. The^ 
are sending out, together with God's Wordf, cormpC 
interpretations of some parts of it, which considerably 
neutralise its saving power, and occasionally make it a 
positive injury. They are perhaps to do good, not by 
success, so much as by failure. Almost all great en- 
terprises are accomplished gradually, and by methods 
which have been learned from many unsuccessfol trials, 
jfirom a slow accumulation of experience. The first lir 
bourers often do little more than teach those who oone 
alter them what to avoid, and how to labour more effise^ 
tually than themselves. But be the issue what it Biay, 
sincere Christians, who embark in thb good work, not 
firom party spirit and self-conceit, as if they and thsir 
sect were depositaries of all truth and virtue, but fron 
unaffected philanthropy and attachment to Jesus Chrisl, 
will have tneir reward. Even a degree of extravagance 
in such a cause may be forgiven. Men are willing that 
the imagination should be kindled on other subjects; 
that the judgment should sometimes slumber, and leave 
the affections to feed on hopes brighter than reality; 
that patriotism, and philanthropy, and the domestic af- 
fections should sometimes break out in chivalrous entei^ 
prises, and should seek their ends by means on which 
the reason may look coldly. Why then shall we frown 
on every deviation from the strictest judiciousness in a 
concern, which appeals so strongly to the heart as the 
extension of Christianity? Men may be too rational as 
well as too fervent; and the man, whose pious vrish of 
the speedy conversion of the world rises into a strong 
anticipation of the event, and who, taking his measure 
of duty from the primitive disciples, covets sacrifices in 
so good a cause, is an incomparably nobler spirit than 
he, who, believing that the moral condition of the wodd 
is as invariable as the laws of material nature, and 
seeking pretexts for sloth in a heart-chilling philosophy* 
has no concern for the multitudes who are sitting n 
darkness, and does nothing to spread the religion which 
he believes to have come from Heaven. 
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There is one danger, however, at a period like the 
present, when we are aiming to send Christianity to a 
distance, which demands attention. It is the danger of 
neglecting the hest methods of propagating Christianity — 
of overlooking much plainer obligations than that of 
converting Heathens — of forgetting the claims of our 
religion at home and by our firesides. It happens, that 
on this, as on almost every subject, our most important 
duties are cjuiet, retired, noiseless, attracting little notice, 
and administering little powerful excitement to the ima- 
gination. The surest efforts for extending Christianity 
are those which few observe, which are recorded in no 
magazine, blazoned at no anniversaries, immortalised by 
no eloquence. Such efforts, being enjoined only by con- 
science and God, and requiring steady, patient, unwea- 
ried toil, we are apt to overlook, and perhaps never more 
so than when the times furnish a popular substitute for 
them, and when we can discharge our consciences by 
labours, which demanding little self-denial are yet talked 
of as the highest exploits of Christian charity. Hence 
it is, that when most is said of labours to propagate 
Christianity, the least majjbe really and effectually done. 
We hear a torrent roaring, and imagine that the fields 
are plentifully watered, when the torrent owes its vio- 
lence to a ruinous concentration of streams, which before 
moved quietly in a thousand little channels, moistening 
the hidden roots, and publishing their course, not to 
the ear but to the eye, by the refreshing verdure which 
grew up around them. It is proper, then, when new 
methoos are struck out for sending Christianity abroad, 
to remind men often of the old-fashioned methods of 
promoting it, to insist on the superiority of the means, 
which are in almost every man's reach, which require 
no extensive associations, and which do not subject us 
to the temptations of exaggerated praise. We do not 
mean that any exertion, which promises to extend our 
religion in any tolerable state of purity, is to be declined. 
But the first rank is to be given to the efforts which God 
has made the plain duties of men in all ranks and con- 
ditions of life. Two of these methods will be briefly 
mentioned. 
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Firet, eyeiy indiyidoal should feel, that whilst his in- 
fluence oyer other men's hearts and character is yerf 
bounded, his power over his own heart is gpreat and 
constant, and that his zeal for extending Christianity^ ii 
to appear chiefly in extending it through his own nund 
and life. Let him remember that he as truly enlaiges 
God's kingdom by invigorating his own moral and re* 
ligious principles, as by communicating them to others. 
Our first concern is at home, our chief work is in oar 
own breasts. It is idle to talk of our anxiety for oliher 
men's souls, if we neglect our own. Without persontl 
virtue and religion, we cannot, even if we would, do mudi 
for the cause of Christ It is only by purifying our own 
conceptions of God and duty, tnat we can give dear 
and useful views to others. We must first feel the power 
of religion, or we cannot recommend it with an ua* 
afiected and prevalent zeaL Would we then promote 
pure Christianity? Let us see that it be planted and 
take root in our own minds, and that no busy concern 
for others take us firom the labour of sel^inspection, and 
the retired and silent offices of piety. 

The second method is intimately connected with the 
first. It is example. This is a means within the reach 
of all. Be our station in life what it may, it has duties, 
in performing which faithfully, we give important aid to 
the cause of morality and piety. The efficacy of tins 
means of advancing Christianity cannot be easUy calcu- 
lated. Example has an insinuating power, transfbrmii^ 
the observer without noise, attracting him without the 
appearance of efibrt. A tnily Christian life is better 
than large contributions of wealth for the propagation 
of Christianity. The most prominent instruction of 
Jesus on this point, is, that we must let men " see oar 
good works," if we would lead them to "glorify oar 
Father in heaven." Let men see in us, that religion is 
something real, something more than high sounding and 
empty words, a restraint from sin, a bulwark against 
temptation, a spring of upright and useful action; let 
them see it, not an idle form, nor a transient feeling, 
but our companion through life, infusing its purity into 
our common pursuits, following us to our homes, setting 
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a guard Toimd our integrity in the resorts of business, 
sweetening our tempers in seasons of provocation, dis- 
posing us habitually to sympathy with others, to patience 
and cheerfulness under our own afflictions, to candid 
judgment, and to sacrifices for others' good; and we may 
hope that our light will not shine uselessly, that some 
slumbering conscience will be roused by this testimony 
to the excellence and practicableness of religion, that 
some worldly professor of Christianity will learn his 
obligations and blush for his criminal inconsistency, and 
that some, in whom the common arguments for our reli- 
gion may have failed to work a full belief, will be brought 
to the knowledge of the truth, by this plain practical 
proof of the heavenly nature of Christianity. Every 
man is surrounded with beings, who are moulded more 
or less by the principles of sympathy and imitation; and 
this social part of our nature he is bound to press into 
the service of Christianity. 

It will not be supposed from these remarks on the 
duty of aiding Christianity by our example, that religion 
is to be worn ostentatiouslv, and that the Christian is 
stu^ously to exhibit himself and his good works for imi- 
tation. That same book which enjoins us to be patterns, 
tells us to avoid parade, and even to prefer entire secrecy 
in our charities and our prayers, mthing destroys the 
weight of example so much as labour to make it strik- 
ing and observed. Goodness, to be interesting, must 
be humble, modest, unassuming, not fond of show, not 
waiting for great and conspicuous occasions, but dis- 
closing itself without labour and without design, in pious 
and benevolent offices so simple, so minute, so steady, 
so habitual, that they will carry a conviction of the 
singleness and purity of the heart from which they pro- 
ceed. Such goodness is never lost. It glorifies itself 
by the very humility which encircles it, just as the lights 
of heaven often break with peculiar splendour through 
the doud which threatened to obscure them. 

A pure example, which is found to be more consistent 
in proportion as it is more known, is the best method 
of preaching and extending Christianity. Without it, 
zeal for converting men brings reproach on the cause* 
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A bad man, or a man of only ordinary goodnesB, who 
puts himself forward in this work, throws a suspicioifr 
ness oyer the efforts of better men, and thus the woild 
come to set down all labour for spreading- Christianitj 
as mere pretence. Let not him who will not submit to 
the toil of making himself better, become a reformer al 
home or abroad. Let not him who is known to be 
mean, or dishonest, or intriguing, or censorious, or unkind 
in his neighbourhood, talk of his concern for other 
men's souls. His life is an injury to religion, which hil 
contributions of zeal, or even of wealth, cannot repair, 
and its injuriousness is aggravated by these very at 
tempts to expiate its guilt, to reconcile him to himself 
It is well known, that the greatest obstruction to 
Christianity in heathen countries, is the palpable and 
undeniable depravity of Christian nations. They abbot 
our religion, because we are such unhappy specimetti 
of it. They are unable to read our books, but they catt 
read our lives; and what wonder, if they reject widi 
scorn- a system under which the vices seem to have 
flourished so luxuriantly. The Indian of both hemi^ 
spheres has reason to set down the Christian as little 
better than himself. He associates with the name, pel^ 
fidy, ftraud, rapacity, and slaughter. Can we wonder 
that he is unwilling to receive a religion from the hand 
which has chained or robbed him? Thus bad example 
is the great obstruction to Christianity, abroad as wdUi 
as at home; and perhaps little good is to be done abroad, 
until we become better at home, until real Christians 
understand and practise their religion more thoroughly, 
and by their example and influence spread it among 
their neighbours and through their country, so that the 
aspect of Christian nations shall be less shocking and 
repulsive to the Jew, Mahometan, and Pagan. Oor 
first labour should be upon ourselves; and indeed if out 
religion be incapable of bearing more fruit among our> 
selves, it hardly seems to deserve a very burning zeal 
for its propagation. The question is an important one; 
would much be gained to heathen countries, were we to 
make them precisely what nations called Christian now 
are? That the change would be beneficial, we grant; 
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but how many dark stains would remain on their char- 
acters! They would continue to fight and shed blood 
as they now do, to resent injuries hotly, to worship pre- 
sent gain and distinction, and to pursue the common 
business of life on the principles of undisguised selfish- 
ness; and they would learn one lesson of iniquity which 
they have not yet acquired, and that is, to condemn and 
reyile their brethren, who should happen to view the 
most perplexed points of theology differently firom them- 
selves. The truth is. Christian nations want a genuine 
reformation, one worthy of the name. They need to 
have their zeal directed, not so much to the spreading 
of the Gospel abroad, as to the application of its plain 
precepts to their daily business, to the education of their 
children, to the treatment of their domestics and d^ 
pendants,' and to their social and religious intercourse. 
They need to understand, that a man's piety is to be 
estimated, not so much by his professions or direct re- 
ligious exercises, as by a conscientious surrender of his 
mil, passions, worldly interests, and prejudices, to the 
acknowledged duties of Christianity, and especially by 
a philanthropy resembling in its great features of mild- 
ness, activity, and endurance, that of Jesus Christ. They 
need to give up their severe inquisition into their neigh- 
boors' opinions, and to begin in earnest to seek for them- 
sdves, and to communicate to others a nobler standard 
of temper and practice, than they have yet derived from 
the Scriptures. In a word, they need to learn the real 
value and design of Christianity by the only thorough 
and efiectual process; that is, by drinking deeply into 
its spirit of love to God and man. If, in this age of 
societies, we should think it wise to recommend another 
institution for the propagation of Christianity, it would 
be one, the members of which should be pledged to 
assist and animate one another in living accormng to 
the sermon on the Mount. How far such a measure 
would be effectual, we venture not to predict; but of 
one thing we are sure, that should it prosper, it would 
do more for spreading the Gospel, than all other asso- 
dations which are now receiviiig the patronage of the 
Christian worid. 



IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO SOCIETY. 



Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, the 
extent of the support given by religion to the yirtues of 
ordinary life. No man perhaps is aware* how much 
our moral and social sentiments are fed from this ibim- 
tain — how powerless conscience would become without 
the belief of a God — how palsied would be human bene- 
▼olence, were there not the sense of a higher beneyolenoe 
to quicken and sustain it — how suddenly the whole 
social fabric would quake, and with what a feaiM crash 
it would sink into hopeless ruins, were the ideas of a 
Supreme Being, of accountableness, and of a future life, 
to be utterly erased from every mind. Once let men 
thoroughly believe that they are the work and sport of 
chance; that no superior intelligence concerns itself 
with human affairs; that all their improvements perish 
for ever at death; that the weak have no guar^an, and 
the injured no avenger; that there is no recompense for 
sacrifices to uprightness and the public good; that an 
oath is unheard m heaven; that secret crimes have no 
witness but the perpetrator; that human existence has 
no purpose, and human virtue no unfailing fnend; that 
this bnef life is everything to us, and death is total, 
everlasting extinction; once let men thoroughly abandon 
religion, and who can conceive or describe me extent 
of the desolation which would follow? We hope per- 
haps that human laws and natural sympathy would hold 
society together. As reasonably might we believe, that 
were the sun quenched in the heavens, our torches 
could illuminate, and our fires quicken and fertilise the 
earth. What is there in human nature to awaken respect 
and tenderness, if man is the unprotected insect of a 
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day? and what is he more if Atheism be true? Erase 
all thought and fear of God from a community, and 
selfishness and sensuality would absorb the whole man. 
Appetite, knowing no restraint, and poverty and suffer- 
ing, haying no solace or hope, would trample in scorn on 
the restraints of human laws. Virtue, outy, principle, 
would be mocked and spumed as unmeaning sounds. 
A sordid self-interest, would supplant every other feel- 
ing, and man would become in fact, what the theory of 
Atheism declares him to be, a companion for brutes. 

It particularly deserves attention in this discussion, 
that tne Christian religion is singularly important to free 
communities. In truth, we may doubt whether civil 
freedom can subsist without it. This at least we know, 
that equal rights and an impartial administration of jus- 
tice, have never been enjoyed where this religion has 
not been understood. It favours free institutions, first, 
because its spirit is the very spirit of liberty; that is, a 
spirit of respect for the interests and*rights of others. 
Christianity recognises the essential equality of man^- 
kind; beats down with its whole might those aspiring 
and rapacious principles of our nature, which have sub- 
jected the many to the few; and, by its refining influ- 
ence, as well as by direct precept, turns to God, and to 
Him only, that supreme homage which has been so im- 
pioasly lavished on crowned and titled fellow-creatures. 
Thus its whole tendency is free. It lays deeply the only 
foundations of liberty, which are the principJes of bene- 
Tolence, justice, and respect for human nature. The 
spirit of Hberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, a 
jealousy of our own particular rights, an unwillingness 
to be oppressed ourselves, but a respect for the rights 
of others, and an unwillingness that any man, whether 
high or low, should be wronged, and trampled under 
foot. Now this is the spirit of Christianity; and liberty 
has no security, any farther than this uprightness and 
benevolence of sentiment actuates a community. 

In another method, religion befriends liberty. It 
diminishes the necessity of public restraints, and super- 
sedes in a great degree the use of force in administering 
the laws; and this it does, by making men a law to them- 
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teWes, and by repressiogp the disposition to disturb and 
injure society. Take away the purifying and restraining 
influence of religion, and selfishness, rapacity, and iiyus* 
dee will break out in new excesses; and amidst the in- 
creasing perils of society, government must be strength- 
ened to defend it, must accumulate means of repressing 
disorder and crime; and this strength and these means 
may be, and often have been, turned against the freedom 
of the state which they were meant to secure. Dimin- 
ish principle, and you increase the need of force in a 
community. In this country, government needs not the 
array of power which you meet in other nations — ^no 
guards of soldiers, no hosts of spies, no vexatious regolft* 
tions of police — but accomplishes its beneficent purposes 
by a few unarmed judges and civil officers, and operatfls 
so silently around us, and comes so seldom in contact 
with us, that many of us enjoy its blessings with hardly 
a thought of its existence. This is the perfectioii oif 
freedom; and to Vhat do we owe this condition? I ai» 
swer, to the power of those laws which religion writes oil 
our hearts, which unite and concentrate public opinioil 
against injustice and oppression, which spread a spirit 
of e(juity and good will through the community. Thus 
religion is the soul of freedom, and no nation under 
heaven has such an interest in it as ourselves. 
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Oua last number contaiaed a brief notice of Mr. 
Gallison; but his rare excellence, and the singular af- 
fection, esteem, and confidence which he enjoyed,' haye 
been thought to demand a more particular delineation 
of his character. And the office is too grateful to be d»* 
dined. In the present imperfect condition of human 
nature, when strange and mournful inconsistencies so 
often mix with and shade the virtues of good men; when 
Truth, that stem monitor, almost continually forbids ui 
to give free scope to admiration, and compels us 16 
dispense our praise with a measured and timid liberality; 
it is delightful to meet an example of high endowments, 
undebased by the mixture of unworthy habits and feel- 
ings; to meet a character whose blamelessness spares 
us the pain of making deductions from its virtues. And 
our satisfaction is greatly increased, when Providence 
has seen fit to unfold this character in the open light of 
a conspicuous station, so that many around us have had 
opportunity to observe it as well as ourselves, and we 
can give utterance to our afiection and respect, with the 
confidence of finding sympathy and a full response in 
the hearts of our readers. 

But we have a higher motive, than the relief and 
gratification of personal feelings, for paying this tribute 
to Mr. Gallison. We consider his character as singularly 
instructive, particularly to that important class of the 
community, young men. His life, whilst it bore strong 
testimony to those great principles of morality and re- 
ligion, in which all ranks and ages have an interest, and 
on which society rests, seems to us peculiarly yaluable, 

* First published in 1821. 
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M a eoameiittijoiithe euptuMm aiidnglit ■pptotioi 
of joirth; ai demomtntiog what a joaog man iiiajl» 
come, what faoiioar, love, and inflnence he may gate 
found him, and how attractiTe are the Chriitian ybtm 
at that age which ii genefallj conrideied aa least ann- 
aUe to the laws of religion. For yoong men we dtUj 
make this record; and we do it inth a deep eoaiMm 
tluit society cannot be sored more efiectnally than bf 
"ing through tins class a purer morality and t 
sense of responribiHty than are now enmeedbf 
ofHnion; for our young men, are soon to be tn 
» guides, and defenders of the oommnai^; sad 
howerer examples may now and then oooor of ea^f 
piofliffacy char^gfed by time into purity and ynifaB,ji 
too often the harrest answers to the seed, the boil^agtB 
the foundation; andperfaapsitwillappear on thalgnsk 
day which b to unfold the consequences of actioBs,tiHit 
eyen forsakoi yice leares wounds in the mind, viiiA 
are sloidy healed, and which injure the moral poweob 
and predispose to moral disease, through the whole ISh, 
In this connexion it may be proper to obserre, that 
there is no country, in which society has such an interest 
in bringing strong moral and religious influenoes to bear 
on young men, as in this; for our country has been dis- 
tinguished by the premature growth of those to whom 
it gives birth. Various circumstances here derelope the 
mind and actiye powers earlier than in Europe. Our 
young men come forward sooner into life; mix sooner is 
the stir and conflicts of business and politics; and font 
sooner the most important domestic relations, it has 
often been suggested, that the mind suffisrs under tUi 
forcing system, that it is exhausted by excess ci action, 
that a slower ffrowth would giye it greater strmigth and 
expansion. Sut be this true or not (and we trust that 
the suggestion is founded on remote analogies rathsr 
than on observation), one thing is plain, that in profM^ 
tion as the young advance rapidly in intellect ana afr* 
tivity, there should be a powerful application of monl 
and religious truths and sanctions to their oonsdeDOtf 
and hearts. Their whole nature should grow at onoe. 
The moral sense, the sense of God, shoolanot slnmber, 
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whilst the mtellect and the passions are awake and 
enlarging themselves with a reariiil energy. A convic- 
tion of their responsibility to God and society should be 
deeply wrought into the opening reason, so as to recur 
through life with the force of instinct. Mr. Gallison 
was a striking example of the early and harmonious un- 
folding of the moral and intellectual nature, and in this 
view hb character is particularly fitted to the wants and 
dangers of our state of society. 

When we know or hear of uncommon excellence, it 
is natural to inquire, by what propitious circumstances 
it was formed; and hence the curiosity which has sifted 
so diligently the early history of eminent men. But such 
investigations, we believe, generally teach us, that char- 
acter is more independent on outward circumstances 
than is usually thought, that the chief causes which form 
a superior mind are within itself. Whilst the Supreme 
Being encourages liberally the labours of education by 
connecting with them many good and almost sure re- 
sults, still, as if to magnify his own power and to teach 
men humility and dependence, he often produces with 
few or no means, a strength of intellect and principle, 
a grace and dignity of character, which the most anxious 
human culture cannot confer. In the early years of Mr. 
Gallison, we find no striking circumstances or incidents 
which determined the peculiarities of his future char- 
acter. The processes, by which he became what he 
was, were inward; and the only voice, which could dis- 
close them, is now silent in death. 

He was born in Marblehead, October, 1788. His 
mother, a sister of the late Chief Justice Sewall, survived 
his birth but a few hours; and his life began with one 
of the heaviest of life's afflictions, the loss of a mother's 
love. He was so happy, however, as to be the object 
of singular and never-failing kindness to his surviving 
parent, whom he requited with no common filial attach- 
ment; and he may be cited as a proof of the good efiects 
of that more unrestrained and tender intercourse be- 
tween parents and children, which disting^bhes the 
present from the past age. He. was early placed under 
the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Harrb, now President of Co- 



lamina College, New«York, Uwa peeeplor of «a tff4> 
emj, and rector of an Epiioopal Ghuroh,i« MarUaUii 
He it Mid to have endeared binwelf to hia lettered » 
•tmctor by hit dodlity, indaitTT« modeetj, Ioto of mA 
and steady improvement He held a higtk bnt imettfiei 
nnk at tchool; and it maj be mentioned aa an endeM 
of early judgment and a conitant mind, that aoma of At 
Unendtnipt of that early period went with him to tfct 
grave, and were among the beat eiyoymenta of hk liik 

He entered the univertity at Cambridffe, A. P. 18001 
in the fifteenth year of hit age; and wmitt hit miia* 
sitting application gave him Uio full benefit of itt va* 
riout provitiont for fiterary im[NK>vement» lua conwateai 
diaraoter and tocial virtuet won for him uaivenal cnm^ 
fidence and etteeou On leaving the univendty, he cob* 
menc»d the ttudy of the law under the Hob. Joba 
Quincy Adamt, and having completed hia preparatioa 
under the Hon. Joseph Story, began the mactioe of Ida 
profestion at Marblenead, A. D. 18ia By the adte 
of hit friends he soon removed to this metropolis, a mon 
proper, because wider sphere of action. Here he ei^ 
penenced, for a time, those anueties and depresdops, 
which form the common trial of young men, who eater 
a crowded profession. But his prospects were brightened 
by a connexion in business, whicn he formed with the 
Hon. William Prescott, and which, as it waa unsolicited 
and attended by other flattering circumstancea, Rave luni 
a gratifving assurance of the confidence yfhSi£ he had 
inspirea. The progress of his reputation as a lawyec 
was soon a matter of common remark; and those who 
were most capable of understanding the depth and ei!- 
teot of his legal attainments, were coi^dent, that.8hoald 
his life be spared, he would attain the hjighest hoooun 
of hb profession. 

He died December, 1820, at the age of dSL Tlu 
shock g^ven to the community by this event waa la* 
usual, and the calamity was heightened by its uneneet* 
edness. His general health, cheerfulness, and activifcv, 
had given the promise of a long life; and hjia firieiMf 
were not alarmed for him until a week before his death* 
Hu disease was an inflammatioii of the braix^ whiohlhlit 
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diacoveied itself in slight aberrations of mind, and tef- 
minated in delirium. This awful eclipse of reason con- 
tinued to the last, so that his friends were denied the 
satisfaction of receiving from his dying lips assurances 
of his Christian hope. Some of them however recollect 
with pleasure, that at the beginning of his disease, when 
bis intellect was rather exalted than deranged, bis ex* 
pressions of religious feeling and joy were unusually 
strong; and he has left them higher consolation than a 
dying testimony, even the memory of a blameless and 
wellnspent life. 

Having given this brief record of a life too peaceful 
and prosperous to furnish matter for biography, we pro- 
ceed to give our views of the character of Mr. Gallison. 
-r-His chief distinction was not talent, although he had 
fine powers of intellect, and a capacity of attention, 
which, in usefulness if not in splendour, generally su^ 
passes genius. His primary cnaracteristic, and that 
which gave him his peculiar weight in the community, 
was the force of moral and religious principle; a force^ 
which operated with the steadiness of a law of nature^ 
a paramount energy which suffered no portion of life or 
intellect to be wasted, which concentrated all his facul- 
ties and feelings on worthy objects. His powers did 
not astonish, but none of them were lost to himself or 
society. His great distinction was the singleness of his 
mind, the sway which duty had gained over him, his 
habit of submitting to this as to an inviolable ordinance 
of the universe. Conscience was consulted reverently 
as an oracle of God. The moral power seemed always 
at work in his breast, and its control reached to his 
whole life. 

We sometimes witness a strong regard to duty, which 
confers little grace or interest on the character, because 
partial and exclusive views are taken of duty, and God 
16 thought to require a narrow service, which chains and 
contracts instead of unfolding the mind. In Mr. Galli- 
son, the sense of duty was as enlightened and enlarged, 
as it was strong. To live religiously, he did not think 
himself called to give up the proper pursuits and grati- 
fications of human nature. He oelieved, that refigioa 
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was in hannony with intellectual improyement, with the 



pleasures of imagination and society, and espedally wi 
the kind affections. His yiews of the true excdlenos 
of a human being were large and generous; and henee^ 
instead of that contract^ and repulsiye charactei^ 
which has often been identified with piet^, his yirtoe^ 
though of adamantine firmness, was attractiye, cheeifiil, 
lovely. 

This union of strength and light, in his sense of dut^, 
gave a singular harmony to his character. All his 
faculties and sensibilities seemed to unfold together, 
just as the whole body gprows at once; and all were pre- 
served, by a wise presiding moral sentiment, in their 
just proportions. He was remarkably firee from excess, 
even in the virtues and pursuits to which he was most 
prone. His well-balanced mind was the admiration d 
bis friends. He had strong feelinff, yet a calm judg- 
ment; and unwearied activity, wiuout restlessness or 
precipitancy. He had vigour and fireedom of thought, 
but not the slightest propensity to rash and wild specu- 
lation. He had professional ardour, but did not sacrifice 
to his profession the general improvement of his intel- 
lect and heart. He loved stuay, and equally loved 
society. He had religious sensibility, but a sensibility 
which never rested, until it had found its true perfection 
and manifestation in practice. Hb mind was singularly 
harmonious, a well-adjusted whole; and this was the 
secret of the signal confidence which he inspired; for 
confidence, or the repose of our minds on another, de- 
pends on nothing so much as on the proportion which 
we observe in his character. Even a good feeling, when 
carried to excess, though viewed with indulgence and 
affection, always shakes in a measure our trust. 

From this general survey, we pass to some particulars 
of the character of Mr. Gallison. His religion was a 
trait which claims our first consideration. He believed 
in God, and in the revelation of his will by Jesus Christ; 
and he was not a man in whom such a belief could lie 
dead. That great and almost overwhelming doctrine, of 
a God, the Maker of all things, in whom he lived, and 
from whom all his blessings came, wrought in him power- 
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fiilly. He was not satisfied with a superficial religion, 
but was particularly interested in those instructions from 
the pulpit which enjoined a deep, living, all-pervading 
tense of God's presence and authority, and an intimate 
union of the mind with its Creator. A friend, who knew 
him intimately, observes, — " In our frequent walks, his 
conversation so naturally and cheerfully turned on the 
attributes and dispensations of God, as convinced me 
that his religion was no less the delight of his heart than 
the guide of his life. Though habitually temperate in 
his feelbgs, I have sometimes known him kindle into 
rapture while conversing on these holy themes.** 

But his religion, though strong and earnest, was in 
unison with his whole character, calm, inquisitive, rsr 
tional. Uninfected by bigotry or fanaticism, and unse- 
duced by the fair promises of the spirit of innovation, 
he formed his views of the Christian system with caution, 
and held them without asperity. In regard to that im- 
portant doctrine which has lately agitated the commu- 
nity, he was a Unitarian, believing in thp pre-existence 
of the Saviour, and as firmly believing that he was a 
distinct being from the Supreme God, derived from and 
dependent on him; and he considered the Gospel of 
John, which is often esteemed as the stronghold of op- 
posite sentiments, as giving peculiar support to these 
views. We mention this, not because the conclusions of 
so wise and good a man were necessarily true, but be- 
cause reproach is often thrown on the opinions which he 
adopted, as wanting power to purify ana save. He may 
have erred, for he was a man; but who that knew him 
can doubt, that whatever were his errors, he held the 
most important and efficacious doctrines of Christianity? 
His religious friends, and they were not a few, can testify 
to the seriousness and reverence with which he ap- 
proached the Scriptures, and to the Bdelity with which be 
availed himself of the means of a right interpretation. 

His religion was not ostentatiously thrust on notice; 
but he thought as little of hiding it, as of concealing his 
social feelings, or his love of knowledge. It was the light 
by which he walked, and his daily path showed whence 
the light came. Of his decision in asserting the priop 
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ciples of that relig^ou, which he received as from God, he 
gaye a strildng' proof in his address to the Peace Sodetjr 
of this Commonwealth, which breathes the very morafi^ 
of Christ, and is throughout a mild but firm remonstranee 
against great practical errors, which have corrupted the 
church almost as deeply as the world. It was so natnnl 
to him to act on the convictions of his n&ind* that he 
seemed on this occasion utterly unconscious, that there 
was a degree of heroism in a young man of a secnlir 
calling, and who mixed occasionally in fashionable life, 
enlisting so earnestly in the service of the most neglected, 
yet most distinguishing virtues of Christianity. 

That a man, to whom Christianity was so anthoritatiTe, 
should be characterised by its chief grace, benevolence, 
we cannot wonder. Nature formed him for the kind 
aifections, and religious principle added tendemeiB, 
steadiness, dignity, to the impulses of nature. That grest 
maxim of Christianity, *' No man liveth to himself, wss 
engraven on his mind. Without profession, or show, or 
any striking discoveries of emotion, he felt the claim of 
everv thing human on his sympathy and service. His 
vouth and professional engagements did not absolve 
him to his own conscience from labouring in the cause 
of mankind; and his steady zeal redeemed from business 
sufficient time for doing extensive good. In the insti* 
tutions for useful objects, with which he connected him- 
self, he gave more than his property; he contributed his 
mind, his judgment, his well-directed zeal; and the ob- 
ject which he was found to favour, derived advantage 
from his sanction, no less than from his labours. 

He felt strongly, what a just view of human nature 
always teaches, that society is served by nothing so 
essentially, as by the infusion of a moral and religious 
spirit into all its classes; and this principle, like every 
other when once recognised, became to him a law. We 
cannot but mention with great pleasure, the earnestness 
with which he entered into a plan for collecting the 

Eoor children, in the neighbourhood of the church where 
e worshipped, into a school for religious instruction on 
the Lord's-day. He visited many poor families on this 
errand of charity, offering at once Christian instruction, 
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and the pecaniaiy means by which the children might 
be clothed decently to receive it; and he gave a part 
of every Sunday to this office. The ftiend, whom we 
formerly quoted^ observes, ** I was much delighted to 
see him one Sunday, leading one of his little flock (who 
being a stranger had not become familiarised to his 
home) through our dirtiest lanes, and inquiring at the 
humblest sheds for his dwelling.** To a man crowded 
with business, and accustomed to the most refined society, 
this lowly and unostentatious mode of charity could 
only have been recommended by a supreme sense of re- 
ligious and social obligation. He was one of the few 
among us, who saw that the initiation of the poor into 
moral and religious truth, was an office wortny of the 
most cultivated understanding, and that to leave it, as 
it is sometimes left, to those whose zeal outstrips their 
knowledge, was to expose to hazard and reproach one 
of the most powerful means of benefiting society. 

Another cause to which he devoted himself, was the 
Peace Society of this Commonwealth, and to this insti- 
tution his mind was drawn and bound by perceiving its 
accordance with the spirit of Christianity. Accustomed 
as he was to believe tnat every principle which a man 
adopts is to be carried into life, he was shocked with 
the repugnance between the Christian code and the 
practice of its professed followers on the subject of war; 
and he believed that Christianity, seconded as it is by 
the progress of society, was a power adequate to the 
production of a great revolution of opinion on this point, 
if its plain principles and the plain interests of men were 
earnestly unfolded. There was one part of this exten- 
sive topic, to which his mind particularly turned. He 
believed that society had made sufficient advances, to 
warrant the attempt to expunge from the usages of war 
the right of capturing private property at sea. He be- 
lieved that the evils of war would be greatly abridged, 
and its recurrence checked, were the ocean to be made 
a safe, privileged, unmolested pathway for all nations, 
whether in war or peace; and that the minds of men had 
become prepared for this change, by the respect now 
paid by belligerents to private property on shore — a mUi- 
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gation of war to be wholly ascribed to the progreit of 
the principles and sprit of Christianity. His interest ia 
this subject led him to study the history of maritiiiie 
wariare, and probably no man among us had aoqimed 
a more extensive acquaintance with it Some of the 
results he gave in an article in the North American Be- 
riew, on ^rateering, and in a Memorial to Congrwi 
against this remnant of barbarism. To this fieM of 
labour he certainly was not drawn by the hope of jm^ 
pularity; and though he outstripped the feeUngs of 
the community, his efforts will not be Tain. He was a 
pioneer in a path, in which society, if it continoe to 
advance, will certainly follow him, and will at length do 
justice to the wisdom as well as purity of his design. 

Other institutions shared his zeal and countenaooe; 
but we pass from these to observe, that his benevolence 
was not husbanded for public works or great oocasioiis. 
It entered into the very frame and structure of his mind, 
so that, wherever he acted, he left its evidences and 
fruits. Even in those employments, where a Inan is ex- 
pected to propose distinctly his own interest, he looked 
beyond himself; and those who paid him for his services, 
felt that another debt was due, and personal attachment 
often sprung from the intercourse of business. In his 
social and domestic connexions, how he felt and lived, 
and what spirit he breathed, we learn from the counte- 
nances and tones of his friends, when they speak of his 
loss. The kind of praise which a man receives afier 
death, corresponds generally with precision to his char- 
acter. We can often see on the decease of a distin- 
guished individual, that whilst all praise, few feel; that 
the heart has no burden, no oppression. In the case of 
Mr. Gallison, there was a general, spontaneous convio 
tion that society had been bereaved; and at the same 
time, a feeling of personal bereavement, as if a void 
which no other could fill, were made in every circle in 
which he familiarly moved; and this can only be ex- 
plained by the genuine benevolence, the sympathy with 
every human interest, which formed his character. His 
benevolence indeed was singularly unalloyed. Those 
feelings of unkindness which sometimes obscure, for a. 
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moment, the goodness of excellent men, seldom or never 
passed over him. Those who best knew him, cannot, by 
an effort of imagination, put an acrimonious speech into 
his lips, any more than tney can think of him under an 
entirely dinerent countenance. The voice ceases to be 
his, its tones do not belonsp to him, when they would 
make it the vehicle of unkindness. We have understood, 
what we should not doubt, that in his profession, amidst 
the collision of rivals, his ambition, wnich undoubtedly 
. degenerated sometimes into excess, was still so con- 
trolled by his generosity and uprightness, that he was 
never known to sully with an envious breath, the honest 
iame of another, or to withhold a ready testimony to 
another's worth. So great was the kindliness of his 
heart, that his many pressing employments did not 
exclude those little attentions to his kindred, for which 
multi{^ied cares are generally admitted as an excuse. He 
made leisure for minute as well as important services, 
and thus it is that a feeling of tenderness as well as of re- 
spect, is spread through the whole circle of his relatives. 
In regard to his intellectual powers, they derived 
their superiority not only from the liberality of nature, 
but from the conscientiousness with which they were 
improved. He early felt the importance of a generous 
and extensive culture of the mind, and systematically 
connected with professional studies the pursuit of gen- 
eral literature. He was a striking example of the 
influence of an operative and enlightened moral sense 
over the intellect. His views were distinguished not so 
much by boldness and excursiveness aS by clearness, 
steadiness, judiciousness, and truth; and these charac- 
teristic properties of his understanding derived their 
strength, if not ^existence, from that fairness, rectitude, 
simplicity, and that love of the true and useful, which 
entered so largely into his moral constitution. The 
objects on which he thought and wrote, did not offer 
themselves to him in the bright hues of inspired imagina^ 
tion, but in the forms, dimensions, and colours of reality; 
and yet there was no tameness in his conception, for the 
moral relations of things, the most sublime of all rela- 
tions, he traced with eagerness and delighted to unfold. 
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Accordinglj, in'all his writings wo perceive the marks of 
an understanding surrounded by a clear and warm monl 
atmosphere. His intellect, we repeat it, was excited and 
developed very much by moral and religious principle. 
It was not naturally creative, restless, stirred by a bright 
and burning imagination. The strong power within was 
conscience, enlightened and exalted by religion; and 
this sent life through the intellect and conferred or height- 
tened the qualities by which it was distinguished. 

Of his professional character we know nothing by 
personal observation; but we do know, that in a metro- 
polis where the standard of professional talent and purity 
IS high, he was eminent. We have understood, that he 
was at once a scientific and practical lawyer, uniting 
comprehensive views of jurisprudence, and laborious 
research into general principles, with a singular acciH 
racy, and most conscientious fidelity, in investigating 
the'details of the causes in which he was engaged. The 
spontaneous tribute of the members of the Suffolk Bar 
to so young a brother, is perhaps without precedent. It 
deserves to be mentioned among his claims to esteem, 
that he was not usurped bv a profession to which he 
was so devoted; that his thirst for legal knowledge and 
distinction, though so ardent, left him free for such a 
variety of exertions and acquisitions. 

Of his industry, we have had occasion frequently to 
speak, and it was not the least striking trait in his 
enaracter. We need no other proof of this, than his 
early eminence in a profession, which offers no prizes 
to genius unaccompanied by application, and whose 
treasures are locked up in books, which hold out no 
lures to imagination or taste, and which can only in- 
terest a mind disposed to patient and intense exertion. 
We recur, however, to his industry, not so much because 
it distinguished him, as from the desire of removing 
what seems to us a false impression, that he fell a victim 
to excessive application. That he was occasionally 
guilty of intemperate study (a crime in the eye of a re- 
fined morality, because it sacrifices future and extensive 
usefulness to immediate acquisition), is probably true; 
but less guilty, we apprehend, than many who are not 
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charged with excess. His social nature, his loTe of 
general literature, and his regular use of exercise, g^vc 
as great and frequent relaxation to his mind, as studious 
men generally think necessary; nor ought his example 
to lose its power, by the apprehension, that to foll6w 
his steps will be to descend with him to an early graye. 

This excellent man, it has pleased God to take from 
us; and to take without warning, when our hope was 
firmest, and his prospects of usefulness and prosperity 
were to human eyes, unclouded. That such a course 
should be so short, is the general sorrow. But ought 
we to think it short? In the best sense his life was 
long. To be the centre of so many influences; to 
awaken through so large a circle sentiments of aflection 
and esteem; to bear eflectual testimony to the reality 
of religion; to exalt the standard of youthful character; 
to adorn a profession, to which the administration of 
public justice, and the care of our civil institutions are 
peculiarly confided; to uphold and strengthen useful 
associations; to be the friend of the poor and ignorant, 
and a model for the rich and improved; to live in the 
hearts of friends, and to die amidst general, deep, unaf- 
fected lamentation; these surely are not evidences of a 
brief existence. '* Honourable age is not that, which 
standeth in length of time, nor which is measured by 
number of years; but wisdom is the grey hair unto men, 
and an unspotted life is old age.'' 

Still the question may be asked, ** Why was he taken 
from so much usefulness?" Were that state laid open 
to us, into which he is removed, we should have an 
answer. We should see, that this world is not the 
only one where intellect is unfolded, and the heart and 
active powers find objects. We might see, that such a 
spirit as his, was needed now in another and nobler 
province of the creation; and that all God's providence 
towards him had been training and fitting him to be 
bom, if we may so speak, at this very time, into the 
future world, there to perform offices and receive bless- 
ings which only a mind so framed and gifted could 
sustain and enjoy. He is not lost. Jesus, whom he 
followe(^ ** hath abolished death." Thought, affection* 
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piety, usefulness, do not die. If they did, we should 
do well to hang his tomb with sackcloth, or rather to 
obliterate every trace and recollection of his tomb and 
his name, for then a light, more precious than the sun's, 
is quenched for ever. But he is not lost, nor is he exiled 
from his true happiness. An enlightened, just and good 
mind, is a citizen of the universe, and has faeoldes and 
affections which correspond to all God's works. Why 
would we limit it to earth, perhaps the lowest world in 
this immense creation? Why shall not the spirit, which 
has given proof of its divine origin and heavenly ten- 
dency, be suffered to rise to its proper abode, to a nolier 
community, to a vision of God, under which earthly and 
mortal natures would sink and be dissolved? 

One benefit of the early removal of such a man as Mr, 
Gallison, is obvious. We learn from it, how early in life 
the great work of life may begin, and how successfuUy 
be prosecuted. Had he lived to advanced years, toe 
acquisitions of his youth would have been forgotten and 
lost in those of riper years. His character would have 
been an invaluable legacy, but chiefly to the mature and 
aged. And surely if his early death shall exalt the aims 
and purposes of the young; if piety, now postponed to 
later years, to a winter which bears no such miit, shall 
be esteemed the ornament and defence of that interest- 
ing and tempted age; if our young men shall learn from 
him that they belong to God and society; then his early 
death may prove as useful as a protracted life. 

We shall add but one more remark. The general sor- 
row which followed Mr.Gallison to the tomb, was not only 
honourable to him, but to the community. For he had no 
dazzling qualities. His manners were not imposing, nor 
was he aided by uncommon patronage. His worth was 
unobtrusive, mild, retiring, and left to win its own way 
to notice and honour. Yet how few young men have 
reared such a monument in the memories and hearts of 
the community? Amidst charges of degeneracy, and with 
real grounds of humiliation, we should deem it a privi- 
lege to live in a state of society,in which such a character 
as Mr. Gallison's is so generally understood, and is re- 
compensed with such heartfelt and generous praise. 



DISCOURSES. 



EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 



Romans i. 16. — ** I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.** 

PART I. 

These words of Paul are worthy of his resolute and 
disinterested spirit. In uttering tnem he was not an 
echo of the multitude, a servile repeater of established 
doctrines. The vast majority around him were ashamed 
of Jesus. The cross was then coupled with infamy. 
Christ's name was scorned as a malefactor's, and to pro* 
fess his religion was to share his disgrace. Since that 
time what striking changes have occurred! The cross 
now hangs as an ornament from the neck of beauty. 
It blazes on the flags of navies, and the standards of 
armies. Millions bow before it in adoration, as if it were 
a shrine of the Divinity. Of course, the temptation to 
be ashamed of Jesus is very much diminished. Still it 
is not wholly removed. Much of the homage now paid 
to Christianity is outward, political, worldly, and paid 
to its corruptions much more than to its pure and lofty 
spirit; and accordingly its conscientious and intrepid 
friends must not think it a strange thing to be encoun- 
tered with occasional coldness or reproach. We may 
still be tempted to be ashamed of our religion, by being 
thrown among sceptics, who deny and deride it. We 
may be tempted to be ashamed of the simple and rar 
tional doctrines of Christ, by being brought into con« 
nexion with narrow-minded zealots, who enforce their 
dark and perhaps degrading peculiarities as essential 
to salvation. We may be tempted to be ashamed oi 
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hb pare, meek, and disinterested firecepts, by bong 
thrown among^ the licentious, self«eeking, and vindictiTe. 
Against these perils we should all go armed. To be 
loyal to truth and conscience under such trials is one of 
the signal proofe of virtue. No man deserves the name 
of Christian, but he who adheres to his principles amidst 
the unbelieving, the intolerant, and the depraved. 

** I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ" So 
said Paul. So would I say. Would to God that I 
could catch the spirit as well as the language of the 
Apostle, and bear my testimony to Christianity vrith the 
same heroic resolution. Do any ask why I join in this 
attestation to the gospel? Some of my reasons I pro- 
pose now to set before you; and in doing so I ask the 
privilege of speaking, as the Apostle has done, in the 
nrst person; of speakine in my own name, and of laving 
open my own mind in the most direct language. There 
are cases, in which the ends of public discourse may be 
best answered by the frank expression of individual 
feeling; and this mode of address, when adopted with 
such views, ought not to be set down to the account of 
egotism. 

I proceed to state the reasons why I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ; and I begin with one so im- 
portant, that it will occupy the present discourse. 

I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, because it 
is true. This is my first reason. The religion is true, 
and no consideration but this could induce me to defend 
it. I adopt it, not because it is popular, for false and 
ruinous systems have enjoyed equal reputation; nor 
because it is thought to uphold the order of society, for 
I believe that nothing but truth can be permanently 
useful. It is true; and I say this not lightly, but after 
deliberate examination. I am not repeating the accents 
of the nursery. I do not affirm the truth of Christianity, 
because I was so taught before I could inquire, or be- 
cause I was brought up in a community pledged to tluB 
belief. It is not unlikely, that my faith and zeal will 
be traced by some to those sources; and believing such 
imputations to be groundless, fidelity to the cause ol 
truth biuds me to repel them. The circumstance of 
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having been born and educated under Christianity, flo 
far from disposing me to implicit faith, has often been 
to me the occasion of serious distrust of our religion. 
On observing how common it is for men of all countries 
and names, whether Christians, Jews, or Mahometans, 
to receive the religion of their fathers, I have again and 
again asked myself, whether I too was not a slave, 
whether I too was not blindly walking in the path of 
tradition, and yielding myself as passively as others to 
an hereditary faith. I distrust and fear the power of 
numbers and of general opinion over my judgment; and 
few things incite me more to repel a doctrine than 
intolerant attempts to force it on my understanding. 
Perhaps my Christian education and connexions have 
inclined me to scepticism, rather than bowed my mind 
to authority. 

It may still be said, that the pride and prejudices and 
niotives of interest, which belong to my profession as 
a Christian minister, throw a suspiciousness over my 
reasoning and judgment on the present subject. I reply, 
that to myself I seem as free from biases of this kind, 
as the most indifferent person. I have no priestly pre- 
possessions. I know and acknowledge the corruptions 
and perversions of the ministerial office from the earliest 
age of the church. I reprobate the tyranny which it 
exercises so often over the human mind. I recognise 
no peculiar sanctity in those who sustain it. I think, 
then, that I come to the examination of Christianity with 
as few binding partialities as any man. I indeed claim 
no exemption from error; I ask no implicit faith in my 
conclusions; I care not how jealously and thoroughly 
my arguments are sifted. I only ask, that I may not 
be prejudged as a servile or interested partisan of Chris- 
tianity. I ask that I may be heard as a friend of truth, 
desirous to aid my fellow-creatures in determining a 
question of great and universal concern. I appear as 
the advocate of Christianity, solely because it approves 
itself to my calmest reason as a revelation from God, 
and as the purest, brightest light which He has shed on 
the human mind. I disclaim all other motives. No 
policy, no vassalage to opinion, no dread of reproafik 
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even ftom the good, no private interest, no desire to 
uphold a useful superstition, nothing in short but a de- 
liberate conviction of the truth of Christianitj, indocei 
me to appear in its ranks. I should be ashamed of it, 
did I not believe it true. 

In discussing this subject, I shall express my convic- 
tions strongly: I shall speak of infidelity as a gross and 
perilous error. But in so doing I beg not to be unde^ 
stood, as passing sentence on the character of individotl 
unbelievers. I shall show that the Christian religion is 
true, is from God; but I do not therefore conclude, that 
all who reject it are the enemies of God, and are to be 
loaded with reproach. I would uphold the truth without 
ministering to uncharitableness. The criminality, the 
damnable g^ilt of unbelief in all imaginable circnnh 
stances, is a position which I think untenable; and per- 
suaded as I am, that it prejudices the cause of Chris- 
tianity, by creating an antipathy between its friends 
and opposcrs, which injures both, and drives the latter 
into more determined hostility to the truth, I think it 
worthy of a brief consideration in this stage of the dis- 
cussion. 

I lay it down as a principle, that unbelief, considered 
in itself, has no moral quality, is neither a virtue nor a 
vice, but must receive its character, whether good or 
bad, from the dispositions or motives, which produce or 
pervade it. Mere acts of the understanding are neither 
right nor wrong. When I speak of faith as a holy or 
virtuous principle, I extend the term beyond its primitive 
meaning, and include in it not merely the assent of the 
intellect, but the disposition or temper, by which this 
assent is determined, and which it is suited to confirm ; 
and I attach as broad a signification to unbelief, when 
I pronounce it a crime. The truth is, that the human 
mind, though divided by our philosophy into many dis- 
tinct capacities, seldom or never exerts them separately, 
but generally blends them in one act. Thus in forming 
a judgment, it exerts the will and affections, or the 
moral principles of our nature, as really as the power of 
thought. Men's passions and interests mix with, and 
are expressed in the decisions of the intellect. In the 
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Scriptures, which use language freely, and not with 
philosophical strictness, faith and unbelief are mental 
acts of this complex character, or joint products of the 
understanding and heart; and on this account alone, they 
are objects of approbation or reproof. In these views, 
I presume, reflecting Christians of every name agree. 

According to these views, opinions cannot be laid 
down as unerring and immutable signs of virtue and 
vice. The very same opinion may be virtuous in one 
man and vicious in another, supposing it, as is very pos- 
sible, to have originated in different states of mind. For 
example, if through envy and malignity I should rashly 
seize on the slightest proofs of guilt in my neighbour, 
my judgment of his criminality would be morally wrong. 
Let another man arrive at the same conclusion, in con- 
sequence of impartial inquiry and love of truth, and his 
decision would be morally right. Still more, according 
to these views, it is possible for the belief of Christianity 
to be as criminal as unbelief. Undoubtedly the reception 
of a system, so pure in spirit and tendency as the Gospel, 
is to be regarded in general as a favourable sign. But 
let a man adopt this religion, because it will serve his 
interest and popularity; let him shut his mind against 
objections to it, lest they should shake his faith in a 
gainful system; let him tamper with his intellect, and 
for base and selfish ends exhaust its strength in defence 
of the prevalent faith, and he is just as criminal in be* 
lieving, as another would be in rejecting Christianity 
under the same bad impulses. Our religion is at this 
moment adopted, and passionately defended by vast 
multitudes, on the ground of the very same pride, world- 
liness, love of popularity, and blind devotion to heredi- 
tary prejudices, which led the Jews and Heathens to 
reject it in the primitive age; and the faith of the first 
is as wanting in virtue, as was the infidelity of the last. 

To judge of the character of faith and unbelief, we 
must examine the times and the circumstances in which 
they exist. At the first preaching of the Gospel, to 
believe on Christ was a strong proof of an upright 
mind; to enlist among his followers, was to forsfuce 
ease, honour, and worldly success; to confess him waa 
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an act of signal loyaltj to truth, Tirtae, and God. To 
l)elieve in Christ at the present moment has no iudi 
significance. To confess him argnes no moral courage. 
It may even betray a servility and worldlinesa of mini 
These remarks apply in their spirit to nnbelie£ At 
different periods, and in different conditions of sodety, 
unbelief may express very different states of miad. 
Before we pronounce it a crime, and doom it to per£- 
tion, wo ought to know the circumstances under whiek 
it has sprung up, and to inquire with candour whether 
they afford no palliation or defence. When Jesus Chiiit 
was on earth, when his miracles were wrought before 
men's eyes, when his voice sounded in their ears, when 
not a shade of doubt could be thrown over the reality 
of his supernatural works, and not a human corruptioa 
had mingled with his doctrine, there was the strongest 
presumption against the uprightness and the love of 
truth of those who rejected him. He knew too the 
hearts and the lives of those who surrounded him, and 
saw distinctly in their envy, ambition, worldliness, sen- 
suality, the springs of their unbelief; and accordingly 
he pronounced it a crime. Since that period, what 
changes have taken place! Jesus Christ has left the 
world. His miracles are events of a remote age, and 
the proofs of them, though abundant, are to many im- 
perfectly known; and, what is incomparably more im- 
portant, his religion has undergone corruption, adultera- 
tion, disastrous change, and its likeness to its founder 
is ill no small degree effaced. The clear, consistent, 
quickening truth, which came from the lips of Jesus, 
has been exchanged for a hoarse jargon and vain bab- 
blings. The stream, so pure at the fountain, has been 
polluted and poisoned through its whole course. Not 
only has Christianity been overwhelmed by absurdities, 
but by impious doctrines, which have made the Uni- 
versal Father, now a weak and vain despot, to be pro- 
pitiated by forms and flatteries, and now an almighty 
torturer, fore-ordaining multitudes of his creatures to 
guilt, and then glorifying his justice by their everlasting 
woo. When I think what Christianity has become in 
the hands of politicians and priests, how it has been 
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shaped into a weapon of power, how it has crushed the 
human soul for ages, how it has struck the intellect 
with palsy and haunted the imagination with supersti- 
tious phantoms, how it has broken whole nations to the 
yoke, and frowned on every free thought; when I think 
how, under almost every form of this religion, its minis- 
ters have taken it into their own keeping, have hewn 
and compressed it into the shape of rigid creeds, and 
have then pursued by menaces of everlasting woe 
whoever should question the divinity of these works of 
their hands; when I consider, in a word, how, under 
such influences, Christianity has been and still is exhib- 
ited, in forms which shock alike the reason, conscience, 
and heart, I feel deeply, and painfully, what a different 
system it is from that which Jesus taught, and I dare 
not apply to unbelief the terms of condemnation which 
belonged to the infidelity of the primitive age. 

Perhaps I ought to go further. Perhaps I ought to 
say, that to reject Christianity under some of its corrup- 
tions, is rather a virtue than a crime. At the present 
moment, I would ask, whether it is a vice to doubt the 
truth of Christianity, as it is manifested in Spain and 
Portugal? When a patriot in those benighted countries, 
who knows Christianity only as a bulwark of despotism, 
as a rearer of inquisitions, as a stem jailor immuring 
wretched woman in the convent, as an executioner 
stained and reeking with the blood of the friends of 
freedom; I say, when the patriot, who sees in our reli- 
gion the instrument of these crimes and woes, believes 
and affirms that it is not from God, are we authorised 
to charge his unbelief on dishonesty and corruption of 
mind, and to brand him as a culpnt? May it not be, 
that the spirit of Christianity in his heart emboldens him 
to protest with his lips against what bears the name? 
And if he thus protest, through a deep sympathy with 
the oppression and sufferings of his race, is he not 
nearer the kingdom of God than the priest and inquis- 
itor who boastingly and exclusively assume the Chris- 
tian name? Jesus Christ has told us, that ** this is the 
condemnation" of the unbelieving, **that they love 
darkness rather than light;" and who does not see, that 

2a 
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thii groond of condeimiation is remoTed, just in piQ|iiM>' 
tion as the light is quenched, or Christian truth is biM 
in darkness and debasing error? 

I know I shall be told that a man in the cireumBtaaeH 
now supposed, would still be culpable for his unbeBfl( 
because the Scriptures are within his reach » and than 
are sufficient to guide him to the true doctrines of Chiiit. 
But in the countries of which I have spoken* the Sdi^ 
tures are not common; and if they were, I appreheid 
that we should task human strength too aeYmUjf m 
requiring it, under every possible disadyantage, to gam 
the truth from this source alone. A man, bom and 
brought up in the thickest darkness, and amidst tlie 
grossest corruptions of Christianity, accustomed to heir 
the Scriptures disparaged, accustomed to connect &]ie 
ideas with their principal terms, and wanting our motf 
common helps of criticism, can hardly be expected to 
detach from the mass of error which bears the name of 
the Gospel, the simple principles of the primitive fiutL 
Let us not exact too much or our fellow-creatures. In 
our zeal for Christianity, let us not forget its spirit of 
equity and mercy. — In these remarks I have taken an 
extreme case. I have supposed a man subjected to the 
greatest disadvantages in regard to the knowledfife of 
Christianity. But obstacles less serious may excmpate 
the unbeliever. In truth, none of us can draw the line 
which separates innocence and guilt in this pardcular. 
To measure the responsibility of a man, who doubts or 
denies Christianity, we must know the hbtory of his 
mind, his capacity of judgment, the early influences and 
prejudices to which he was exposed, tne forms under 
which the religion and its proofs first fixed his thoughts, 
and the opportunities since enjoyed of eradicating errors, 
which struck root before the power of trying them was 
unfolded. We are not his judges. At another and an 
unerring tribunal he must give account 

I cannot then join in the common ciy against infidelity 
as the sure mark of a corrupt mind. That unbelief often 
has its origin in evil dispositions I cannot doubt. The 
character of the unbeliever often forces us to acknow- 
ledge, that he rejects Christianity to escape its rebukes; 
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that its parity ii its chief offence; that he seeks infidoUty 
as a rem^e from fear and virtuous restraint. But to 
impute these unholy motives to a man of pure life, is 
to judge rashly, and it may be unrighteously. I cannot 
look upon unMief as essentially and unfailingly a crime. 
Bat I do look upon it as among the greatest of calam- 
ities. It is the loss of the chief aid of virtue, of the 
mightieit power over temptation, of the most quickening 
knowledge of God, of the only unfailing light, of the 
only sure hope. The unbeliever would gain unspeiJir 
ably by parting with every possession for the truth whidi 
he doubts or rejects. And how shall we win him to the 
fidth? Not by reproach, by scorn, by tones of superi* 
ority; but by paying due respect to his understanding, 
his virtues, and his right of private judgment; by setting 
before him Christianitv in its simple miyesty, its reasoup 
ableness, and wonderral adaptation to the wants of our 
spiritual nature; by exhibiting its proofs without exag- 
geration, yet in their full strength; and, above all, by 
showing in our own characters and lives, that there is 
in Christianity a power to purify, elevate, and console, 
which can be found in no human teaching. These are 
the true instruments of conversion. The ignorant and 
superstitious may indeed be driven into a religion by 
menace and reproach. But the reflecting unbeliever 
cannot but distrust a cause which admits such weapons. 
He must be reasoned with as a man, an equal, and a 
brother. Perhaps we may silence him for a time, by 
spreading through the community a fanatical excitement» 
smd a persecuting hatred of infidelity. But as by suoh 
processes Christianity would be made to take a more 
unlovely and irrational form, its secret foes would be 
multiplied; its brightest evidence would be dimmed, its 
founcMttion sapped, its energy impaired; and whenever 
the time should arrive for throwing off the mask (and 
that time would come), we should learn, that in the very 
ranks of its nominal disciples, there had been trained a 
host of foes, who would burn to prostrate the intolerant 
faith, which had so long sealed their lips, and trampled 
on the riffhts and freedom of the human mind. 

According to these views, I do not eondemn the odf 
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believer, unless he bear witness against himself by an 
immoral and irreligious life. It is not giyen me to scmi 
his heart. But this power is given to himself, and ti t 
friend, I call upon him to exert it; I ask lum to look 
honestly into hu own mind, to question his past Ufe, and 
to pronounce impartial sentence on the causes of his 
unbelief. Let him ask himself, whether he has inquind 
into the principles and proofe of Christianity deliberately 
and in the love of truth; whether the desire to discover 
and fulfil his duties to God and his fellow-creatores hat 
governed his examination; whether he has sarrendend 
himself to no passions or pursuits which religion and 
conscience rebuke, and which bar the nund and sear the 
heart against the truth. If, thus selfKjuestioned, his 
heart acquit him, let no man condemn him, and let hint 
heed no man's condemnation. But if conscience bear 
witness against him, he has cause to suspect and dread 
his unbelief. He has reason to fear, that it is the finut 
of a depraved mind, and that it will ripen and confim 
the depravity from which it sprung. 

I know that there are those, who will construe what 
they will call my lenity towards unbelief, into treachery 
towards Christianity. There are those who think, thiU 
unless scepticism oe ranked among the worst crimes, 
and the inndel be marked out for abhorrence and dread, 
the multitude of men will lose their hold on the Gospel 
An opinion more discreditable to Christianity cannot 
easily be advanced by its friends. It virtually admits, 
that the proofs of our religion, unless examined under 
the influence of terror, cannot work conviction; that the 
Gospel cannot be lef^ like other subjects, to the calm 
and unbiassed judgment of mankind. It discovers a 
distrust of Christianity, with which I have no sympathy. 
And here I would remark, that the worst abuses of our 
religion have sprung from this cowardly want of confi- 
dence in its power. Its friends have feared, that it could 
not stand without a variety of artificial buttresses. The^ 
have imagined, that men must now be bribed into fisutii 
by annexing to it temporal privileges, now driven into it 
by menaces and inquisitions, now attracted by gorgeous 
forms, now awed by mysteries and superstitions; in a 
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word, that the multitude must be imposed upon, or the 
religion will fail. I have no such distrust of Cnristianity; 
I believe in its inyincible powers. It is founded in our 
nature. It meets our deepest wants. Its proofe as well 
as principles are adapted to the common understandings 
of men, and need not to be aided by appeals to fear or 
any other passion, which would discourage inquiry or 
disturb the judgment. I fear nothing for Christianity, if 
left to speak in its own tones, to approach men with its 
unveiled, benignant countenance. I do fear much from 
the weapons of policy and intimidation, which are framed 
to uphold the imagined weakness of Christian truth. 

I now come to the great object of this discourse — an 
exhibition of the proofs of Christianity; — and I begin 
with a topic which is needed to prepare some, if not 
many, to estimate these proofs fairly, and according to 
their true weight. I begin with the position. That there 
IS nothing in the general idea of Revelation at which 
Reason ought to take offence, nothing inconsistent with 
any established truth, or with our best views of God 
and Nature. This topic meets a prejudice not very 
rare. I repeat it then. Revelation is nothing incred- 
ible, nothing which carries contradiction on its face, 
nothing at war with any great principles of reason or 
experience. On hearing of God s teaching us by some 
other means than the fixed order of nature, we ought 
not to be surprised, nor ought the suggestion to awaken 
resistance in our minds. 

Revelation is not at war with nature. From the ne- 
cessity of the case, the earliest instruction must have 
come to human beings from this source. If our race 
had a beginning (and nothing but the insanity of Athe- 
ism can doubt this), then its first members, created as 
they were without human parentage, and having no 
resource in the experience of feUow-creatures who had 
preceded them, required an immediate teaching from 
their Creator; they would have perished without it. 
Revelation was the very commencement of human his- 
tory, the foundation of all later knowledge and im- 
provement. It was an essential part of the course of 
Providence, and must not then be regarded as a discord 
in God's general system. 
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Rerelationisnotatwarwithnatard. Nature praofii 
m to expect it from the relatioD which God been to ne 
human race. The relation of Creator is the moat lafr 
mate which can subsist; and it leads us to anticiptti 
a free and affectionate intercourse with the creatiin* 
That the Universal Father should be bound by a pareAp 
tal interest to his ofispring, that he should watcn orer 
and assist the progress of beings whom he has enrided 
with the divine gifts of reason and conscience, is Is 
natural a doctrine, so accordant with his character« tSkaH 
various sects, both philosophical and religious, bodi 
anterior and subsequent to Christianity, have believed, 
not only in general revelation, but that God reveals 
himself to every human soul. When I think of the vaifc 
capacities of the human mind, of God's nearness to it, 
and unbounded love towards it, I am disposed to wqbp 
der, not that revelations have been made, but that thej 
have not been more variously vouchsafed to the Wants 
of mankind. 

Revelation has a striking agreement with the chi^ 
method, which God has instituted for carrying ibrwaid 
individuals and the race, and is thus in harmony with 
his ordinary operations. Whence is it that #e all ac- 
quire our chief knowledge? Not from the outward 
universe; not ftom the &ed laws of material nature; 
but fh>m intelligent beings, more advanced than our- 
selves. The teachings of the wise and good are our 
chief aids. Were our connexion with superior minds 
broken off, had we no teacher but nature, with its filed 
laws, its unvarying revolutions of night and day and 
seasons, we should remain for ever in the ignorance of 
childhood. Nature is a volume, which we can read only 
by the help of an intelligent interpreter. The great 
law under which man is placed, is, that he shall receive 
illumination and impulse from beings more improved 
than himself. Now revelation is only an extension of 
this universal method of carrying forward mankind. In 
this case, God takes on himself the office to which all 
rational beinn are called. He becomes an immediate 
teacher to a tew, communicating to them a higher order 
of truths than had before been attained, which they in 
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turn are to teach to their race. Here is no new power 
or element introduced into the system, but simply an 
enlargement of that agency on which the progress of 
man chiefly depends. 

Let me next ask you to consider, why or for what 
end God has ordained, as the chief means of human 
improyement, the communication of light from superior 
to inferior minds; and if it shall then appear, that reve- 
lation is strikingly adapted to promote a similar though 
more important end, you will have another mark of 
agreement between revelation and his ordinary provi* 
deiice. Why is it that God has made men's progress 
dependent on instruction from their fellow-being;s ? Why 
are the more advanced commissioned to teach the less 
informed? A great purpose, I believe the chief purpose, 
is, to establish interesting relations among men, to bind 
them to one another by generous sentiments, to promote 
aflPectionate intercourse, to call forth a purer love than 
could spring from a communication of mere outward g^ifts. 
Now it is rational to believe, that the Creator designs 
to bind his creatures to himself as truly as to one another, 
and to awaken towards himself even stronger gratitude, 
confidence, and love; for these sentiments towards God 
are more happy and ennobling than towards any other 
being; and it is plain that revelation, or immediate 
divine teaching, serves as effectually to establish these 
ties between God and man, as human teaching to attach 
men to one another. We see then in revelation an end 
corresponding to what the Supreme Being adopts in his 
common providence. That the end here affirmed is 
worthy of his interposition, who can doubt? His bene- 
volence can propose no higher purpose, than that of 
raising the minds and hearts of his creatures to himself. 
His parental character is a pledge, that he must intend 
this ineflable happiness for his rational offspring; and 
revelation is suited to this end, not only by unfolding 
new doctrines in relation to God, but by the touching 
proof which it carries in itself of the special interest 
which he takes in his human family. Tnere is plainly 
an expression of deeper concern* a more afiectionate 
character, in thifl mode of instruetioo* than in teaehiiig 
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118 by the fixed order of nature. Revelation is God 
speaking to us in our own language, in the accents YthasSn 
human friendship employs. It shows a loye, breakiog 
through the reserve and distance, which we all foA to 
belong to the method of teaching us by hb works alone. 
It fastens our minds on him. We can look on natws, 
and not think of the Being whose glory it declares; bat 
God is indissolubly connected with, and indeed is apart 
of the idea of revelation. How much nearer does this 
direct intercourse bring him to the mass €)i mankind! 
On this account revelation would seem to me importaol, 
were it simply to repeat the teachings of nature. This 
reiteration of great truths in a less formal style, in kinder, 
more familiar tones, is peculiarly fitted to awaken the 
soul to the presence and benignity of its heavenly Parent. 
I see then in revelation a purpose corresponding with 
that for which human teaching was instituted. Both are 
designed to bring together the teacher and the taught 
in pure affections. 

Let me next ask you to consider, what is the kind 
of instruction which the higher minds among men are 
chiefly called to impart to the inferior. You will here 
see another agreement between revelation and that or- 
dinary human teaching, which is the great instrument 
of improving the race. What kind of instruction b 
it, which parents, which the aged and experienced, are 
most anxious to give to the young, and on which the 
safety of this class mainly depends? It is instruction in 
relation to the future, to their adult years, such as is 
suited to prepare them for the life that is opening before 
them. It is God's will, when he gives us birth, that we 
should be forewarned of the future stages of our being, 
of approaching manhood or womanhood, of the scenes, 
duties, labours, through which we are to pass; and for 
this end he connects us with beings, who have traversed 
the paths on which we are entering, and whose duty it 
is to train us for a more advanced age. Instruction in 
regard to futurity is the great means of improvement 
Now the Christian revelation has for its aim to teach us 
on this very subject; to disclose the life which is before 
us, and to fit us for it A future state is its constant 
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burden. That God should give ub light in regard to 
that state, if he design us for it, is what we should expect 
from his solicitude to teach us in regard to what is future 
in our earthly existence. Nature thirsts for, and analogy 
almost promises, some illumination on the subject of 
human destiny. This topic I shsdl insist on more largely 
hereafter. I wish now simply to show you the agreement 
of revelation in this particular, with the ordinary provi- 
dence of God. 

I proceed to another order of reflections, which to my 
own mind, is particularly suited to meet the vague idea, 
that revelation is at war with nature. To judge of na- 
ture, we should look at its highest ranks of beings. We 
should inquire of the human soul, which we all feel to 
be a higher existence than matter. Now I maintain, 
that there are in the human soul wants, deep wants, 
which are not met by the influences and teachings, which 
the ordinary course of things afibrds. I am aware that 
this is a topic to provoke distrust, if not derision, in the 
low-minded and sensual; but I speak what I do know; 
and nothing moves me so little as the scofis of men who 
despise their own nature. One of the most striking views 
of numan nature, is the disproportion between what 
it conceives and thirsts for, and what it finds or can 
secure in the range of the present state. It is prone to 
stretch beyond its present bounds. Ideas of excellence 
and happiness spnng up, which it cannot realise now. 
It carries within itself a standard, of which it daily and 
hourly falls short. This self-contradiction is the source 
of many sharp pains. There is, in most men, a dim 
consciousness, at least, of being made for something 
higher than they have gained, a feeling of internal dis- 
cord, a want of some stable good, a disappointment in 
merely outward acquisitions; and in proportion as these 
convictions and wants become distinct, they break out 
in desires of illumination and aids from God not found 
in nature. I am aware, that the wants of which I have 
spoken are but faintly developed in the majority of men. 
Accustomed to give their thoughts and strength to the 
outward world, multitudes do not penetrate and cannot 
interpret their own souls. They impute to out?rud 
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causes the miseries which sprinff from an internal 
tun. They do not detain, and are scarcely consdiMi 
of the better thoughts and feelings, which sometimei 
dart through their minds. Still there are few, who aie 
not sometimes dissatisfied with themselves, who do not 
feel the wrong which they have done to themselves, and 
who do not desire a purer and nobler state of mind. The 
suddenness, with which the multitude are thrilled by the 
voice of fervent eloquence, when it speaks to them of the 
spiritual world in tones of reality, shows the deep wants 
of human nature even amidst ignorance and degradatioD. 
But all men do not give themselves wholly to outward 
things. There are those, and not a few, who are more 
true to their nature, and ought therefDre to be regarded 
as its more faithful representatives; and in such, the 
wants, of which I have spoken, are unfolded with eneigy. 
There are those, who feel painfully the weight of th^ 
present imperfection; who are fired by rare examples of 
magnanimity and devotion; who desire nothing so in- 
tensely as power over temptation, as elevation above 
selfish passions, as conformity of will to the inward law 
of duty, as the peace of conscious rectitude and religious 
trust; who would rejoice to lay down the present life 
for that spotless, bright, disinterested virtue, of which 
they have the type or germ in their own minds. Such 
men can find no resource but in God, and are prepared 
to welcome a revelation of his merciful purposes as an 
unspeakable gifl. I say then that the human mind has 
wants which nature does not answer. And these are 
not accidental feelings, unaccountable caprices, but are 
deep, enduring, and reproduced in all ages under one 
or another form. They breathe through the works of 
genius; they bum in the loftiest souls. Here are prin- 
ciples implanted by God in the highest order of his crea- 
tures on earth, to which revelation is adapted, and I say 
then that revelation is any thing but hostility to nature. 
I will offer but one more view in illustration of this 
topic. I ask you to consider, on what principle of hu- 
man nature the Christian revelation is intended to bear 
and to exert influence, and then to inquire whether the 
peculiar importance of this principle be not a foundation 
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for peculiar interposition in its behalf. If so, revelation 
may be said to be a demand of the human soul, and its 
imagined incongruity with nature will disappear. For 
what principle or faculty of the mind then was Christi- 
anity intended? It was plainly not given to enrich the 
intellect by teaching philosophy, or to perfect the ima- 
gination and taste by furnishing sublime and beautiful 
models of composition. It was not m^ant to give sa- 
gacity in public life, or skill and invention in common 
affairs, it was undoubtedly designed to develope all 
these faculties, but secondarily, and through its influence 
on a higher principle. It addresses itself primarily, and 
is especially adapted, to the moral power in man. It 
regards and is designed for man as a moral being, en- 
dued with conscience or the principle of duty, who is 
capable of that peculiar form of excellence which we 
call righteousness or virtue, and exposed to that peculiar 
evil, guilt. Now the question offers itself, Wny does 
God employ such extraordinary means for promoting 
virtue rather than science, for aiding conscience rather 
than intellect and our other powers? Is there a fbuii- 
dation in the moral principle for pecidiar interpositions 
in its behalf? I affirm, that there is. I affirm, that a 
broad distinction exists between our moral nature and 
our other capacities. Conscience is the Supreme power 
within us. Its essence, its grand characteristic, is Sove- 
reignty. It speaks with a divine authority. Its office 
is to command, to rebuke, to reward; and happiness 
and honour depend on the reverence with which we 
listen to it. All our other powers become useless and 
worse than useless, unless controlled by the principle of 
duty. Virtue is the supreme good, the supreme beauty, 
the divinest of God's gifls, the health and harmonious 
unfolding of the soul, and the germ of immortality. It 
is worth every sacrifice, and has power to transmute 
sacrifices and sufferings into crowns of glory and re- 
joicing. Sin, vice, is an evil of its own kind, and not 
to be confounded with any other. Who does not feel 
at once the broad distinction between misfortune and 
crime, between disease of body and turpitude of soul? 
Sin, vice, is at war with the highest power ia oor own 
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breasts, and in the uniyerse. It makes a being odiiMi 
to Idmself, and anns against liim the principle of recfr 
tode in Gk>d and in all pure beings. It poisons or 6n» 
op the fountains of enjoyment, and adds nnspeakible 
weight to the necessary pains of life. It is not a fore^ 
evil, but a blight and curse in the very centre of our 
being. Its natural associates are fear, shame, and sei^ 
torture; and whilst it robs the present of consolation, 
it leaves the future without hope. Now I say, that 
in this peculiar ruin wrought by moral evil, and in this 
pecnliar worth of moral goodness, we see reasons for 
special interpositions of God in behalf of virtue, in re- 
sistance of sin. It becomes the Infinite Father to mam- 
fest peculiar interest in the moral condition and wants 
of his creatures. Their great and continued corruption 
is an occasion for peculiar methods of relief; and a re- 
velation given to restore them, and carry them forward 
to perfection, has an end which justifies, if it does not 
demand, thb signal expression of parental love. 

The preceding >aews have been offered not as suffi- 
cient to prove that a revelation has been given, but for 
the purpose of removing the vague notion that it is at 
war witn nature, and of showing its consistency with the 
spirit and principles of the divine administration; I pro- 
ceed now to consider the direct and positive proofs of 
Christianity, beginning with some remarks on the nature 
and sufiSciency of the evidence on which it chiefly relies. 

Christianity sprung up about eighteen hundred years 
ago. Of course its evidences are to be sought in history. 
We must go back to the time of its birth, and understand 
the condition in which it found the world, as well as the 
circumstances of its origin, progress, and establishment; 
and happily, on these points, we have all the light neces- 
sary to a just judgment. We must not imagine, that a 
re%ion, which bears the date of so distant an age, must 
therefore be involved in obscurity. We know enough 
of the earliest times of Christianity to place the question 
of its truth within our reach. The past may be known 
as truly as the present; and I deem this principle so 
important in the present discussion, that I ask your 
attention to it 
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The past, I have said, may be known; nor is this 
all; we derive from it our most important knowledge. 
Former times are our chief instructors. Our political, 
as well as religious institutions, our laws, customs, modes 
of thinking, arts of life, have come down from earlier 
ages, and most of them are unintelligible without a light 
borrowed from history. 

Not only are we able to know the nearest of past 
ages, or those which touch on our own times, but tnose 
which are remote. No educated man doubts any more 
of the yictories of Alexander or Caesar, before Christ, 
than of Napoleon's conquests in our own day. So open 
is our communication with some ages of antiquity, so 
many are the records which they have transmitted, liiat 
we know them even better than nearer times; and a reli- 
gion which grew up eighteen hundred years ago, may 
be more intelligible and accompanied with more decisive 
proofs of truth or falsehood, than one which is not sepa- 
rated from us by a fourth part of that duration. 

From the nature of things, we may and must know 
much of the past; for the present has grown out of the 
past, is its legacy, fruit, representative, and is deeply 
impressed with it Events do not expire at the moment 
of their occurrence. Nothing takes place without leav- 
ing traces behind; and these are in many cases so dis- 
tinct and various, as to leave not a doubt of their cause. 
We all understand how, in the material world, events 
testify of themselves to future ages. Should we visit 
an unknown region, and behold masses of lava covered 
with soil of different degrees of thickness, and surround- 
ing a blackened crater, we should have as firm a per- 
suasion of the occurrence of remote and successive vol- 
canic eruptions, as if we had lived through the ages in 
which they took place. The chasms of the earth would 
report how terribly it had been shaken, and the awful 
might of long-extinguished fires would be written in de- 
solations which ages had failed to efface. Now conquest* 
and civil and religious revolutions, leave equally their 
impressions on society, leave institutions, manners, and 
a variety of monuments, which are inexplicable without 
them, and which, taken together, admit not a doubt of 
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their oocmrrence. The past fltretchet into the fotnre, 
the present is crowded with it» and can be interpreted 
only by the light of history. 

But besides these effects and remuns of earlier timeii 
we have other and more distinct memorials of the past, 
which, when joined by the former, place it clearly wkhia 
our knowledge. I refer to books. A book is more than 
a monument of a preceding age. It is a voice comiiig 
to us over the interval of centuries. Language, wbea 
written, as truly conveys to us another^s mind as whea 
spoken. It is a species of personal intercourse. By it 
tne wise of former times give us their minds as really, 
as if by some miracle they were to rise from the dead 
and communicate with us by speech. 

From these remarks, we learn that Christianity is not 
placed beyond the reach of our investigations by the 
remoteness of its origin; and they are particulariy ap- 
plicable to the age in which the Gospel was first given 
to the world. Our religion did not spring up before die 
date of authentic history. Its birth b not hidden in the 
obscurity of early and fabulous times. We have abun- 
dant means of access to its earliest stages; and, what 
is very important, the deep and peculiar interest which 
Christianity has awakened, has fixed the earnest at- 
tention of the most learned and sagacious men on the 
period of its original publication, so that no age of an- 
tiquity is so thoroughly understood. Christianity sprung 
up at a time, when the literature and philosophy of 
Greece were spread far and wide, and had given a great 
impulse to the human mind; and when Rome by unex- 
ampled conquests had become a centre and bond of 
union to the civilised world and to many half-civilised 
regions, and had established a degree of communicar 
t?on between distant countries before unknown. We 
are not then left to grope our way by an unsteady light. 
Our means of information are various and great. We 
have incontestible facts in relation to the origin of our 
religion, firom which its truth may be easily deduced. 
A few of these facts, which form the first steps of our 
reasoning on this subject, I wiU now lay before you. 

1 . First, then, we know with certainty the time when 
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Christianity was founded. As to this fact there is and 
can be no doubt. Heathen and Christian historians 
speak on this point with one voice. Christianity was 
first preached in the age of Tiberius. Not a trace of 
it exists before that period, and afterwards the marks 
and proofs of its existence are so obvious and acknow- 
ledged as to need no mention. Here is one important 
fact placed beyond doubt. 

2. In the next place, we know the place where Chris- 
tianity sprung up. No one can dispute the country of 
its birth. Its Jewish origin is not only testified by all 
history, but is stamped on its front and woven into its 
frame. The language in which it is conveyed, carries 
us at once to Judea. Its name is derived from Jewish 
prophecy. None but Jews could have written the New 
Testament. So natural, undesigned, and perpetual are 
the references and allusions of the writers to the opip 
nions and manners of that people, so accustomed are 
they to borrow from the same source the metaphors, 
similitudes, and types, by which they illustrate their 
doctrines, that Christianity, as to its outward form, may 
be said to be steeped in Judaism. We have then 
another established fact. We know where it was bom. 

3. Again, we know the individual by whom Christie 
anity was founded. We know its Author, and from the 
nature of the case this fact cannot but be known. The 
founder of a religion is naturally and necessarily the 
object of general inquiry. Wherever the new faith is 
carried, the first and most eager questions are, "From 
whom does it come? On whose authority does it rest?" 
Curiosity is never more intense, than in regard to the 
individual who claims a divine commission, and sends 
forth a new religion. He is the last man to be over- 
looked or mistaken. In the case of Christianity espe- 
cially, its founder mav be said to have been forced on 
men's notice, for his history forms an essential part of 
his religion. Christianity is not an abstract doctrine, 
which keeps its author out of sight. He is its very soul. 
It rests on him, and finds its best illustration in his life. 
These reflections however may be spared. The simple 
consideration, that Christianity must have had an 
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author, and that it has been always ascribed to Jetii, 
and to no one else, places the great hct, which I worid 
establish, beyond doubt. 

4. I next observe, that we not only know the fbundei 
of Christianity, but the ministers by whom he published 
and spread it through the world. A new religion must 
have propagators, first teachers, and with these it mmt 
become intimately associated. A community can no 
more be ignorant as to the teachers who converted it to 
a new faith, than as to the conqueror who suliyected k 
to a new government; and where the art of writing if 
known and used for recording events, the latter fiict will 
not more certsunly be transmitted to posterity than the 
former. We have the testimony of all ages, that the 
men called Apostles were the first propagators of Chris- 
tianity, nor have any others been named as sustaining 
thds office; and it is impossible that, on such a point, 
such testimony should be false. 

5. Again; we know, not only when, and where, and 
by whom Christianity was introduced; — ^we know, from 
a great variety of sources, what in the main this religion 
was, as it came from the hands of its founder. To 
assure ourselves on this point, we need not recur to 
any sacred books. From the age following that of 
Christ and the Apostles, down to the present day, we 
have a series, and an almost numberiess host, of writers 
on the subject of Christianity; and whilst we ^Qscover 
in them a great diversity of opinions, and opposite inter- 
pretations of some of Christ's teachings, yet on the whole 
they so far agree in the great facts of his history, and 
in certain gpreat principles of his religion, that we cannot 
mistake as to the general character of the system which 
he taught. There is not a shadow of reason for the 
opinion, that the original system which Jesus taught 
was lost, and a new one substituted and fastened on 
the world in his name. The many and great corruptions 
of Christianity did not and could not hide its principal 
features. The greatest corruptions took place in the 
century which followed the death of the Apostles, when 
certain wild and visionary sects endeavoured to establish 
a union between the new religion and the false philoso- 
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phy to which they had been wedded in their heathen 
state. You may judge of their character and claims, 
when I tell you, that they geuerally agreed in believ- 
ing that the Grod who made the world, and who was 
worshipped by the Jews, was not the supreme God, but 
an inferior and imperfect Deity; and that matter had 
existed from eternity, and was essentially and unchange- 
ably evil. Yet these sects endeavoured to sustain 
themselves on the writings which the great body of 
Christians received and honoured as the works of the 
Apostles; and, amidst their delusions, they recognised 
and taught the miracles of Christ, his resurrection, and 
the most important principles of his religion; so that the 
general nature of Christianity, as it came from its founder, 
may be ascertained beyond a doubt. Here another 
great point is fixed. 

6. I have now stated to you several particulars re* 
lating to Christianity, which admit no doubt; and these 
indisputable facts are of g^eat weight in a discussion of 
the Christian evidences. There is one point more, of 
importance, which cannot be settled so expeditiously as 
these. I hope, however, enough may be said to place 
it beyond doubt, without exceeding the limits of a dis- 
course; and I invite to it your serious attention. I say» 
then, that we not only know in general what Christianity 
was at its first promulgation; but we know precisely 
what its first propagators taught, for we have their writ- 
ings. We have their religion under their own hands. 
We have particularly four narratives of the life, works, 
and words of their Master, which put us in possession of 
his most private as well as public teaching. It is true, 
that without these writings we should still have strong 
arguments for the truth of Christianity; but we should 
be left in doubt as to some of its important principles; 
and its internal evidence, which corroborates, ana, as 
some think, exceeds the external, would be very much 
impaired. The possession of the writings of the first 
propagators of the Gospel, must plainly render us gpreat- 
aid in judging of its claims. These writings, I say, wo 
have, and this point I would now establish. 

I am aware that the question, to which I now aik 

2b 
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your attention, is generally confined to professed ite- 
dents. But it is one on which men of good sense ue 
competent to judge, and its great importance gives it a 
claim to the serious consideration of every Christian. 

The question is, whether the four Gospels are genimie^ 
that is, whether they were written by those to whoa 
they are ascribed. To answer it, let as consider how 
we determine the g^enuineness of books in generaL I 
begin with the obvious remark, that to know the author 
of a work, it is not necessary that we should be eyi> 
witnesses of its composition. Perhaps of the numbermB 
publications of the present day, we have not seen <Hie 
growing under the pen of the writer. By far the greater 
number come to us across the ocean, and yet we are at 
confident in regard to their authors as if we had actually 
seen them first committed to paper. The ascription « 
a book to an individual, during his life, by those who 
are interested in him, and who have the best means of 
knowing the truth, removes all doubts as to its author. 
A strong and wide-spread conviction of this kind must 
have a cause, and can only be explained by the actual 

Sroduction of the work by the reputed writer. It should 
ere be remembered that there is a strong disposition 
in men to ascertain the author of an important and in- 
teresting work. We have had a remarkable illustration 
of this in our own times. The author of Waverley saw 
fit to wrap himself for a time in mystery; and what was 
the consequence? No subject in politics or science was 
agitated more generally than the question to whom the 
work belonged. It was not only made a topic in almost 
every periodical publication, but one book was expressly 
written to solve the problem. The instance, I know, was 
remarkable; but this inquisitiveness in regard to books 
is a principle of our nature, and is particularly active, 
when the book in debate is a work of singular authority. 
I have spoken of the confidence which we feel as to 
the authors of books published in our own times. But 
our certainty is not confined to these. Every reading 
man is as sure that Hume and Robertson wrote the his- 
tories which bear their names, as that Scott has in our 
own times sent out the life of Bonaparte. Those emi- 
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nent men were bora more than a handred years ago, 
and they died before the birth of most to whom I speak. 
But the communication between their times and our own 
is so open and various, that we know their literary lap 
bours as well as those of the present day. Not a few 
persons now living have had intercourse with some of 
the contemporaries of these historians; and through this 
channel in particular, we of this generation have the 
freest access to the preceding, and know its convictions 
in regard to the authors of interesting books as fully as 
if we had lived in it ourselves. That the next age will 
have the same communication with the present, as the 
present has with the past, and that these convictions of 
our predecessors will be transmitted by us to our im- 
mediate successors, you will easily comprehend; and 
you will thus learn the respect which is due to the testi- 
mony of the third generation on such a subject. 

In what has now been said, we see with what confi- 
dence and certainty we determine the authors of writ- 
ings published in our own age or in the times nearest our 
own. These remarks may be easily applied to the pro- 
ductions of antiquity. When the question arises, whether 
an ancient book was written by the individual whose 
name it bears, we must inquire into the opinion of his 
contemporaries, or of those who succeeded his contempo- 
raries so nearly as to have intimate communication with 
them. The competency of these to a just judgment on 
the subject, we have seen; and if they have transmitted 
their convictions to us in undisputed writings, it ought 
to be decisive. On this testimony, we ascribe many 
ancient books to their authors with the firmest faith; and, 
in truth, we receive as genuine many works of antiquity 
on far inferior proofs. There are many books of wbich 
no notice can be found for several ages after the time 
of their reputed authors. Still the fact, that as soon as 
they are named, they are ascribed undoubtingly, and by 
general consent, to certain authors, is esteemed a sum- 
cient reason for regarding them as their productions, 
unless some opposite proofs can be adduced. This gen- 
eral reception of a work as having come from a particular 
writer, is an effect which requires a cause; and the mni^ 
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natural and obi^ous ezpltnaticM of his being namodrate 
than any other man, is, that he actually composed it 

I now proceed to apply these principles to thete 
histories of Christ, commonly called Gospels. The 
question is, what testimony respecting their aothon hai 
come down to us from the age of their reputed anthoiii 
or from times so near it and so connected with it, as to 
be fiMthlul representatiTOs of its convictions? By this 
testimony, as we have seen, the genuineness of the boohi 
must be decided. And I begin with admitting, that no 
OTidence on the subject is to be derived from conteift' 
porary writers. No author, living in the age of the fint 
propagators of Christianity, has named the Grospels, 
The truth is, that no undisputed vmtings of their iah 
modiate converts have been preserved. A few tractii 
bearing the name of men acquainted with the Apostiss 
have indeed come down to us; but so much uncertaiaty 
hangs oyer their origin, that I am unwilling to ground 
on them any reasoning. Nor ought we to wondler thtt 
the works of private Christians of the primitive age art 
wanting to us; for that was an age of persecution, when 
men were called to die rather than write for their relt 

Slon. I suppose too, that during the times of the Apoa- 
es, little importance was attached to any books out 
such as were published or authorised by these eminent 
men; and, of course, what was written by others was 
littie circulated, and soon passed away. 

The undisputed writings of the early Christians begin 
about seventy years after the times of the Apostles. 
At that period there probably remained none of the first 
converts or contemporaries of the Apostles. But there 
were living not a few who had been acquainted with 
the last survivors of that honoured generation. When 
the Apostles died, they must have left behind a multi- 
tude who had known them; and of these not a few must 
haye continued many years, and must have had inter- 
course with the new generation which sprung up after 
the Apostolic age. Now in the times of this generation^ 
the series of Christian authors begins. Although, then, 
we haye no productions of the Apostolic age to bear 
witness to the Gospels, we have writings firom the ages 
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which immediately followed it, and which, from their 
connexion with it, ought, as we have seen, to be r»> 
girded as most credible witnesses on such a sabjeet. 
What then do these writings teach? I answer, Their 
testimony is clear and fiill. We learn from them, not 
only that the Gospels existed in those times, but that 
they were widely difibsed, that they were received as 
the writings of the men whose names they bear, and that 
they were regarded with a confidence and veneration 
yielded to no other books. They are quoted as books 
given by their revered authors to the Christian commu- 
nity, to be public and enduring records of their religion; 
and they are spoken of as read in the assemblies which 
were held for the inculcation and extension of the faith. 
I ask you to weigh this testimony. It comes to us from 
times intimately connected with the first age. Had the 
Grospels been invented and first circulated among the 
generation which succeeded the Apostles, could that 
generation have received them, as books known and 
honoured before their time, and as the most authoritative 
and precious records transmitted to them from their 
fathers and predecessors? The case may seem too plain 
to require explanation; but as many are unaccustomed, 
to inquiries of this kind, I will offer an example. Tou 
well know that nearly a century ago, a great religions 
excitement was spread through this country, c£^efly 
by the ministry of Whitfield. Suppose now that four 
books were at this moment to come forth, bearii^ the 
names of four of the most distinguished men of that 
period, of Whitfield, of the venerable Edwards, and of 
two others intimately associated with them in their reli- 
gious labours; and suppose these books not only to fur- 
nish narratives of what then took place, but to contain 
principles and rules urged with all possible earnestness 
and authority on the disciples or admirers of these re- 
l^ous leaders; — do you think it possible that their fol- 
lowers of the present day, and the public, could be 
made to believe, that these books had been published 
by their pretended authors, had been given as standards 
to a religious community, and had been handed down 
as yenerated books, when no such works had been hatid 
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of before? This is but a faint illustration; for WhitUi 
and Edwards are names of little weigbt or autboii^, 
compared with what the Apostles possessed in the pii> 
mitive charch. 

We have, then, strong and sufficient reasons for be- 
lieving, that the histories called Gospels were received 
in the times of the Apostles, as works of those whose 
names they bear; and were handed down as theirs with 
Teneration by their contemporaries. Will any say that 
all tills may be true, but that during the lives of the 
Apostles, books forged in their names may have obtained 
general currency? To this extravagant supposition, it 
would be sufficient to reply, according to my previous 
remarks, that the general ascription of a book to an 
author durine his life, is the gpround on which the gen- 
uineness of the most unquestioned works depends. Bat 
I would add, that this evidence is singularly conclusive 
in the present case. The original propagators of Chris* 
tianity, to whom the Gospels were ascribed, were, from 
their office, among the public men of their age. They 
must have travelled extensively. They must have been 
consulted by inhabitants of vanous countries on the sub- 
ject of the new religion. They must have been objects 
of deep interest to the first converts. They lived in the 
world's eye. Their movements, visits, actions, words, 
and writings, must have awakened attention. Books 
from their hands must have produced a great sensation. 
We cannot conceive a harder task, than to impose writ- 
ings, forged in their name, on Christians and Christian 
communities, thus intimately connected with them, and 
so alive to their efforts for the general cause. The 
opportunities of detecting the falsehood were abundant; 
and to imagine falsehood to prosper under such circum- 
stances, argues a strange ignorance of literary hbtory 
and of human nature. 

Let me add, that the motives of the first Christians, 
to ascertain distinctly whether writings ascribed to the 
Apostles were truly theirs, were the strongest which can 
be conceived. I have mentioned, in my previous re- 
marks, the solicitude of the world to learn toe author of 
Waverley. The motive was mere curiosity; and yet to 
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what earnest inquiries were multitudes impelled? The 
name of the author was of little or no moment The 
book was the same, its portraits equally vivid, its deve- 
lopements of the human heart equally true and power- 
ful, whether the author were known or not. So it is 
with most works. Books of science, philosophy, morals, 
and polite literature, owe their importance and autho- 
rity not to their writers, but to their contents. Now the 
four Gospels were different in this respect. They were 
not the same to the first converts, come from whom 
they might. If written by Apostles or their associates, 
they had an authority and sacredness, which could be- 
long to them on no other condition. They became 
books of laws to the Christian community, became bind- 
ing on their consciences and lives. To suppose such 
books received blindly and without inquiry, by great 
numbers who had all the means of ascertaining their true 
origin, is to suppose the first converts insane or idiots; 
a charge which I believe their worst enemies will not 
think of urging against them, and which the vast superi- 
ority of their religious and moral system to all the philo- 
sophical systems of the times abundantly disproves. 

I have now finished what is called the historical or 
external evidence of the genuineness of the four Gospels; 
that is, the evidence drawn from their being received 
and revered as the writings of the Apostles in the first 
and succeeding ages of Christianity. But before leaving 
this head, I would notice a difficulty which may press 
on some minds. I suppose that many of you have 
heard, that very early, probably about the beginning of 
the second century, writings were forged in the name 
of the Apostles; and some may ask, why the four Gos- 
pels may not belong to this description ? The answer is, 
that the Gospels, as we have seen, were received and 
honoured by the great body of Christians, in the first 
and succeeding ages of Christianity, as writings of the 
Apostles or their associates. The forgeries are known 
to be forgeries, because they were not so received, be- 
cause they were held in no veneration, but were rejected 
as fictitious by the Christian commimity. Here is a 
broad line of distinction. It must not surprise us» that 
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in the great ezciteiDeDt produced bjthe first poUkatuB 
and triumphs of Christianity, a variety of extravanil 
notions should spring up, and that attempts ahonld be 
made to blend the new religion with established system; 
and as the names of the first propagators of the GoumI 
were held in peculiar reverence, we cannot wonder tkak 
the leaders of sects should strive to attach an Apostolie 
■auction to their opinions, by sending abroad paidy 
true and partly false accounts of the preaching of thew 
eminent men. Whether these writings were sent forth 
as compositions of the Apostles, or only as records of 
their teaching, made by their hearers, is a qnestioB 
open to debate; but as to their origin there can be little 
doubt. We can account for their existence, and kr 
the degree of favour which they obtained. They weie 
generally written to give authority to the dreams or 
speculations of some extravagant sects, to which they 
were very much confined, and with which most of them 
passed away. There is not a shadow of reason for 
confounding with these our Gospels, which were spread 
from the beginning throujrh the Christian world, and 
were honoured and transmitted as the works of the 
venerated men by whose names they were called. 

Having now given the historical argument in favour 
of the genuineness of the Gospels, that is, in favour of 
their being written by their reputed authors, I now add, 
that there are several presumptive and internal proofs of 
the same truth, which, taken alone, have great weight, 
and, when connected with the preceding, form an amount 
of evidence not easily withstood. I have time to glance 
at only a few of these. 

It is a presumption in favour of the claims of an 
author, that the book ascribed to him has never been 
assigned to any other individual. Now I am not aware, 
that unbelief has in any age named any individuals, to 
whom the Gospels may be traced rather than to those 
whose names they bear. We are not called upon to 
choose between aifFerent writers. In common cases 
this absence of rival claims is considered as decisive in 
favour of the reputed author, unless the books themselves 
give ground to suspect another hand. Why shall not 
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this principle be applied to the Gospels as weU as to 
all other works? 

Another presumption in favour of the belief that 
these histories were written by the first propag^ators of 
Christianity, arises from the consideration, that such 
books were to be expected from them. It is hardly 
conceivable that the Apostles, whose zeal carried abroad 
their system through so many nations, and who lived 
in an age of reading and writing, should leave their 
doctrines to tradition, should neglect the ordinary pre* 
caution of embodying them in the only permanent form, 
the only one in which they could be accurately trans- 
mitted, and by which all other systems were preserved. 
It is reasonable to suppose that they wrote what they 
taught; and if so, it is hardly possible that their writings 
should be lost. Their accounts must have been received 
and treasured up, just as we know the Gospels were 
cherished; and hence arises a strong presumption in 
favour of the genuineness of these books. 

Again, these books carry one strong mark of having 
been written in the time of the Apostles. They contain 
no traces of later tiroes, nothing to indicate that the 
authors belonged to another age. Now to those of yon 
who are acquainted with such subjects, it is hardly 
necessary to observe, how difficult it is for a writer to 
avoid betraying the period in which he lives; and the 
cause is very obvious. Every age has its peculiarities, 
has manners, events, feelings, words, phrases of its own; 
and a man brought up among these falls so naturally 
under their influence, and incorporates them so fully 
with his own mind, that they break out and manifest 
themselves almost necessarily and without his conscious- 
ness, in his words and writings. The present makes an 
impression incomparably more vivid than the past, and 
accordingly traces of the real age of a writer may al- 
most always be discovered by a critical eye, however 
anxious he may be to assume the style and character' 
of a preceding age. Now the Gospels betray no marks 
of the feeling, manners, contentions, events of a period 
later than that in which the Apostles lived; and when 
we consider, that, with the exception of Luke's hlstoij. 



ihaj \ac¥9 all the appeaiinoa of havbg cwt ftoiipMi 
men* niiMed to compotitioii, this amnneiit mpdm li 
then with peealier ibroe. Under this heed, I ndgk 
place helbie tou the eyideoce of the gemnneiieit d 
these books, dBriyed from the leaguage, dietoet, idte 
in wliich they ere written. You enn eaeiljr undeistaei 
thai bv these helps the coantij and age of a wiiiim 
may onen be traced; but the ai]^[iinient belongs tottv 
levned. It may howeyer be satufiustofj to know, thil 
the profonndest scbolan see in the dialect and idioai 4 
tlie uospels, a predse aooordanoe with wliat might Is 
eipected of Jews, writing in the age of the ApostlsL 

Another internal proof, and one witliin the readi if 
an, may be gathered from the style and character d 
the eTangelical narratiyes. They are written with tks 
simi^ty, minuteness, and ease, wlucfa are the natmi 
tones of truth, which belong to writers thoroo^y s» 
attainted with thinr solgeots, and writing from ntXt^ 
1 00 discoYor in them nothing of the labour, candor 
and inctistinctness, which can scarcely be escaped 1^ 
men who are assuming a character not their own, sad 
aiming to impose on the world. There is a d&fieronos 
which we have all discerned and felt, though we cannot 
describe it, between an honest, simple-hearted witness 
who tells what be has seen or is intimately acouaintsd 
with, and the frJse witness who affects an udmate 
knowledge of eyents and individuals, which are in whole 
or in part his own fabrication. Truth has a nadfe 
frankness, an unaffected freedom, a style and air of its 
own, and never were narratives more strongly charaO" 
terised by these than the Gospels. It is a strikiaff 
circumstance in these books, that whilst the life and 
character which they portray, are the most eztra<Mrdip 
nary in history, the style is the most artless. There is 
no strainbg for epithets or for elevation of language ta 
suit the dignity of the great personage who is the sub* 
ject. You hear plain men, telling you what they know 
of a character, wnich they yenerated too much to think 
of adorning or extolling it. It is also worthy of remaA 
that the character of Jesus, though the most peculiar 
and exalted in history, though the last to be inyented 
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and the hardest to be sustained, is yet unfulded through 
a great variety of details and conditions, with perfect 
unity and consistency. The strength of this proof can 
only be understood by those who are sufficiently ac- 
quainted with literary history to appreciate the difficulty 
of accomplishing a consistent and successful forgery. 
Such consistency is, in the present case, an almost in- 
fallible test. Suppose four writers of a later age, to 
have leagued together in the scheme of personating 
the first propagators of Christianity, and of weaving, 
in their name, the history of their Master^s life. Re- 
moved as these men would have been from the original, 
and having no model or type of his character in the ele- 
yation of their own minds, they must have portrayed him 
with an unsteady hand, must have marred their work 
with incongruous features, must have brought down their 
hero on some occasions to the ordinary views and feel- 
ings of men, and in particular must have been warped 
in their selection and representation of incidents, by 
the private purpose which led them to this singular co- 
operation. That four writers, under such circumstances, 
should sustain throughout so peculiar and elevated a 
character as Jesus, and should harmonise with e^ch 
other in the delineation, would be a prodigy which no 
genius, however pre-eminent, could achieve. I say, 
then, that the narratives bear strong internal marks of 
having been drawn from the living original, by those who 
had the best means of knowing his character and life. 

So various, strong, sufficient are the proofs that the 
four Gospels are the works of the first preachers of 
Christianity whose names they bear. I will only add, 
that the genuineness of few ancient books is supported 
by proofs equally strong. Most of the works which 
have come down to us from antiquity, and which are 
ascribed to their reputed writers with undoubting con- 
fidence, are so ascribed on evidence inferior to that on 
which the claims of the Evangelists rest. On this point 
therefore not a doubt should remain. 

Here I pause. The proofs of Christianity, which aie 
involved in or founded on the facts now established, 
will be the subjects of future discussion. 
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PART IL 

I hare now stated tome of ihe mat Ikcta ^ ^ 

the origin of Chiistitnitj, of whkn we have -elsar^di 
ftdi proof. We Icnow whoi and where itUs wMtk 



•pniiig up. We know its Avthor, and the 
he employed as the first propagaton of faia 
We know the great featares of the reKgioii ea itwa 
originally taogfat; and still more, we have the wnlfali 
of its first teachers, by which its precise idttnetirli 
placed beyond doabt I now proceed to la^ beAet'M 
some of the aigaments in suppoit of ChiistiaBltyy wMh 
are inyolved in or are founded on these fiMSla* iiimrt 
confine myself to a few, and will sdect ttirase te'dUlh 
some justice may be done in the compass of • ilii i iiiiiieii 
L I believe Christianity to be trve^ or to have tmm 
from God, because it seems to me imposdble to Inm 
It to any other origin. It must hare a caase^ and as 
other adequate cause can be assigned. The facaDgrdiy 
between this religion and all the circumstaaces 
which it grew up, is so remarkable, that we are 
polled to look beyond and above this worid for its 
planation. When I go back to the origin of ChiiatiaiB^ 
and place myself in the age and country of ita hiith, I 
can nnd nothing in the opinions of men, or hi the ststs 
of society, which can account for its beginning m dBf* 
fusion. There was no power on earth to create oraphold 
such a system. There was nothing congenial with it la 
Judaism, in heathenism, or in the state H society aiaoag 
the most cultivated communities. If yon atndjthe i^ 
ligions, governments, and philosophical systems of thift 
age, you will discover in them not even a leania|g-i^ 
wards Christianity. It sprung up in opposidaii to A 
making no compromise with human pr^oaioe orpassJoai 
and it sprung uj[>, not only superior to all, boi; possesslif 
at its very begmning a perfoetion, which 'has baatt 41m 
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admiration of ages, and which, instead of being dimmed 
by time, has come forth more brightlj, in proportion to 
the progress of the human mind. 

I know, indeed, that at the origin of our religion, the 
old heathen worship had fallen into disrepute among the 
enlightened classes throughout the Roman Empire, and 
was gradually losing its hold on the populace. Accord* 
ingly some have pretended that Christianity grew from 
the ruins of the ancient faith. But this is not true; for the 
decline of the heathen systems was the product of causet 
ling^arly adverse to the origination of such a system as 
Christianity. One cause was, the monstrous depravity 
of the age, which led multitudes to an utter scorn of 
veligion in all its forms and restraints, and which pre> 
pared others to exchange their old worship tor still 
grosser and more licentious superstitions, particularly 
for the magical arts of Egypt. Surely this corruption 
of manners, this wide-wasting moral pestilence, will not 
be considered by any as a germ of the Christian religicm. 
Another principal agent, in loosening the foundations 
of the old systems, was philosophy, a noble effort indeed 
of the human intellect, but one which did nothing to pie* 
pare the way for Christianity. The most popular sy^ 
terns of philosophy at the birth of Christianity, were the 
Sceptical and the Epicurean, the former of wdich turned 
religion into a jest, denied the possibility of arriving at 
truth, and cast the mind on an ocean of doubt in regard 
to every subject of inquiry; whilst the latter placed hap* 
piness in ease, inculcated a calm indifference both as to 
this world and the next, and would have set down the 
Christian doctrine of self-sacrifice, of suffering for truth 
and duty, as absolute insanity. Now I ask, in what 
ringle point do these systems touch Christianity, or what 
impulse could they have given to its invention? There 
was indeed another philosophical sect of a nobler char- 
acter, I mean the Stoical, who maintained that virtue 
was the supreme good, and it certainly nurtured some 
firm and lofty spirits amidst the despotism which then 
ground all classes in the dust But the self-reliance^ 
sternness, apathy, and pride of the Stoic, his defiance 
widsconotmaiikindy his waniof sympathy with hmnM 
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suffering, and bis extravagant exaggerations of his owi 
virtue, placed this sect in singular opposition to Chiih 
tianitj; so that our religion might as soon have spmsg 
from Scepticism and Epicureanism, as from StoicisD. 
lliere was another system, if it he worthy of the nanw^ 
which prevailed in Asia, and was not unknown to the 
Jews, often called the Oriental philosophy. But tiui» 
though certainly an improvement on the common hea> 
thenism, was visionary and mystical, and placed happh 
ness in an intuition or immediate perception of God, 
which was to he gained by contemplation and ecstaciei» 
by emaciation of the body, and desertion of the world. 
I need not tell you how infinitely removed was the 
practical, benevolent spirit of Christianity, from tlw 
spurious sanctity and profitless enthusiasm. I repeat it 
then, that the various causes which were silently op^ 
rating against the established heathen systems in -the 
time of Christ, had no tendency to suggest and spread 
such a religion as he brought, but were as truly hostile 
to it as the worst forms of heathenism. 

We cannot find then the origin of Christianity in the 
heathen world. Shall we look for it in the Jewish? 
This topic is too familiar to need much exposition. You 
know tne character, feelings, expectations of the de- 
scendants of Abraham at the appearing of Jesus; and 
you need not be told, that a system more opposed to 
the Jewish mind than that which he taught, cannot be 
imagined. There was nothing friendly to it in the soil 
or climate of Judea. As easily might the luxuriant trees 
of our forests spring from the sands of an Arabian desert. 
There was never perhaps a national character so deeply 
stamped as the Jewish. Ages after ages of unparalleled 
suffering have done little to wear away its indelible fea- 
tures. In the time of Jesus the whole influence of edu- 
cation and religion was employed to fix it in every mem- 
ber of the state. In the bosom of this community, and 
among its humblest classes, sprung up Christianity, a 
religion as unfettered by Jewish prejudices, as untainted 
by the earthly, narrow views of the age, as if it had 
come from another world. Judaism was all around it» 
but did not mar it by one trace, or sully its brightneet 
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by a single breath. Can we find, then, the cause of 
Christianity in the Jewish any more than in the heathen 
world? 

Christianity, I maintain, was not the growth of any 
of the circumstances, principles, or feelings of the age 
in which it appeared. In truth, one of the great dis- 
tinctions of the Gospel, is, that it did not grow. The 
conception which filled the mind of Jesus, of a religion 
more spiritual, generous, comprehensive, and unworldly 
than Judaism, and destined to take its place, was not 
of gradual formation. We detect no signs of it, and no 
efforts to realise it, before his time; nor is there an 
appearance of its having been gradually matured by 
Jesus himself. Christianity was delivered from the first 
in its full proportions, in a style of singular freedom and 
boldness, and without a mark of painful elaboration. 
The suddenness with which this religion broke forth, 
this maturity of the system at the very moment of its 
birth, this absence of gradual developement, seems to 
me a strong mark of its divine original. If Christianity 
be a human invention, then I can be pointed to some- 
thing in the history of the age, which impelled and fitted 
the mind of its author to its production; then I shall be 
able to find some germ of it, some approximation to it, 
in the state of things amidst which it first appeared. 
How was it, that from thick darkness there burst forth 
at once meridian light? Were I told that the sciences 
of the civilised world had sprung up to perfection at 
once, amidst a barbarous horde, I should pronounce it 
incredible. Nor can I easily believe, that Christianity, 
the religion of unbounded love, a religion which broke 
down the barrier between Jew and Gentile, and the 
bsurriers between nations, which proclaimed one Univer- 
sal Father, which abolished forms and substituted the 
worship of the soul, which condemned alike the false 
gpreatness of the Roman and the false holiness of the 
Jew, and which taught an elevation of virtue, that the 
growing knowledge of succeeding ages has made more 
admirable; — I say, I cannot easily believe that such a 
religion was suddenly, immediately struck out by human 
ingenuity, among a people distingnished by bigotry and 
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by the proaa, impaUeot hope of mmmi beiuBpg ■iii» 
tioDS to their tway. 

Christitnity, I repeat Hp wao bo4 the growth, of tti 
age in which it appeared. U had no aympathjr utt 
that age. It wai the echo of no lect or paoplai- ft 
ttood alone at the Doment of its birth. It wed Mfc a 
word of coociliatioii. It stooped to no error or OMiiia 
It had its own tone, the lone of aothority wmiwtfm^ 
ority to the world. It struck at the root of whit «■ 
eyery where called glory, reversed the jadgments of A 
former ages, passed a cimdenining sentence on tlM hkk 
of this worlas admiration, and held forth, aa the p» 
fection of human nature, a spirit of Ioto ao pore adi 
divine, so free and foil, so mild and forgivii^, so Mi^ 
cible in fortitude, yet so tender in ito aynpetfaiM^ thit 
evea now few comprehend it in its eitmit and dbtatisB 
Such a religion had not its origin In this world. 

I have thus sought to unfold one of the midonriii tf 
Christianity. lU incongruity with the age of Its Mk 
Its freedom from earthly mixtoiest its oiiffiiial». nabos* 
rowed, solitary greatness; and the ■ sudwNUiesa with 
which it broke forth amidst the general gfoom, these 
are to me strong indications of its divine dase cnL I 
cannot reconcile them with a human origin. 

II. Having stated the aigument in favour of Chiia* 
tianity, derived from the impossibility of aooouBluf 
for it by the state of the worid at the time of its birth 
I proceed in the second place to observe, that it canent 
be accounted for by any of the motives which Intltys*? 
men to the fabrication of religions. Its uma andeb* 
jects are utterly irreconcUeable with imposture. Thajc 
are pure, lofty, and worthy of the most illostrioot ddt- 
gate of Heaven. This argument deservea to be nnfaldsd 
with some particularity. 

Men act from motives. The inTentora of reUgioii 
have purposes to answer by them. Some ayatemhaie 
been framed by legislators to procure reverence to thsii 
laws, to bow the minds of the pecMile to the dvil powei» 
and some have been feiged by pnests^ to ettabliia.tUi 
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sway oyer the multitude, to form themselves into a do- 
minant caste, and to extort the wealth of the industrious. 
Now I aflBrm, that Christianity cannot be ascribed to 
any selfish, ambitious, earthly motive. It is suited to 
no private end. Its purpose is generous and elevated, 
and thus bears witness to its heavenly origin. 

The great object which has seduced men to pretend 
to inspiration, and to spread false religions, has been 
Power, in one form or another, sometimes political power, 
sometimes spiritual, sometimes both. Is Christianity to 
be explained by this selfish aim? I answer No. I i&rm 
that tJhe love of power is the last principle to be charged 
on the Founder of our religion. Christianity is distin- 
gmshed by nothing more than by its earnest enforcement 
of a meek and humble spirit, and by its uncompromising 
reprobation of that passion for dominion, which had in 
all ages made the many the prey of the few, and had 
been worshipped as the attribute and impulse of the 
greatest minds. Its tone on this subject was original, 
and altogether its own. Jesus felt, as none had felt 
before, and as few feel now, the baseness of selfish 
ambition, and the grandeur of that benevolence which 
waives every mark of superiority, that it may more efieo- 
tnally bless mankind. He taught this lesson, not only 
in the boldest language, but, accommodating himself to 
the emblematical mode of religious instruction prevalent 
in the East, he set before his disciples a little child as 
their pattern, and himself washed their feet. His whole 
life was a commentary on his teaching. Not a trace of 
the passion for distinction and sway can be detected in 
the artless narratives of his historians. He wore no 
badge of superiority, exacted no signs of homage, coveted 
no attentions, resented no neglect. He discouraged the 
ruler who prostrated himself before him with flattering 
salutations, but received with affectionate sensibility the 
penitent who bathed his feet with her tears. He lived 
with his obscure disciples as a friend, and mixed freely 
with all ranks of the community. He placed himself in 
the way of scorn, and advanced to meet a death, more 
suited than any other imaginable event, to entail infamy 
on his name. Stronger marks of an infinite superioTvt^ 

2c 
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to what the world calls glory, cannot be conceiyed tbi 
wc meet in the history of Jesus. 

I have named two kinds of power, Politica] and 
Spiritual, as the ordinary objects of false religions. I 
wish to show you more particularly the elevation of 
Christianity above these aims. That the Gospel was not 
framed for political purposes, is too plain to reqniR 
proof; but its peculiarity in this respect is not sufficienth 
considered. In ancient times, religion was everywhere 
a national concern. In Judea the union between relh 
gion and government was singularly close; and polilidl 
sovereignty was one of the chief splendours with which 
the Jewish imagination had surrounded the expected 
Messi&h. That in such an age and country, a religioo 
should arise, which hardly seems to know that govern- 
ment exists; which makes no reference to it except in 
a few general inculcations of obedience to the civil 
powers; which says not a word nor throws out a hint of 
allying itself with the state; which assumes to itself no 
control of political affairs, and intermeddles with no 
public concerns; which has no tendency, however in- 
direct, to accumulate power in particular hands; which 
provides no form of national worship as a substitute for 
those which it was intended to destroy; and which treats 
the distinctions of rank and office as worthless in com- 
parison with moral influence and an unostentatious 
charity; — ^that such a religion should spring up in such 
a state of the world, is a remarkable fact. We hero see 
a broad line between Christianity and other systems, 
and a striking proof of its originality and elevation. 
Other systems were framed for communities; Christian- 
ity approached men as individuals. It proposed, not 
the glory of the state, but the perfection of the indi- 
vidual mind. So far from being contrived to build up 
political power, Christianity tends to reduce and grad- 
ually to supplant it, by teaching men to substitute the 
sway of truth and love for menace and force, by spread- 
ing through all ranks a feeling of brotherhood altogether 
opposed to the spirit of domination, and by establishing 
principles which nourish self-respect in every human 
being, and teach the obscurest to look with an undazzled 
eye on the most powex^viV ol \)[ie« \^^^» 
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Christianitj bears no mark of the hands of a politician. 
One of its main purposes is to extinguish the very spirit 
which the ambitious statesman most anxiously cherisnes, 
and on which he founds his success. It proscribes a 
narrow patriotism, shows no mercy to the spirit of con- 
quest, requires its disciples to love other countries as 
truly as their own, and enjoins a spirit of peace and for- 
bearance in language so broad and ecurnest, that not a 
few of its professors consider war in every shsme and 
under all circumstances as a crime. The hostilibr be- 
tween Christianity and all the political maxims of that 
age, cannot easily be comprehended at the present day. 
No doctrines were then so rooted, as that conquest was 
the chief interest of a nation, and that an exclusiye 
patriotism was the first and noblest of social virtues. 
Christianity, in loosening the tie which bound man to 
the state, that it might connect him with his race, opposed 
itself to what was deemed the vital principle of national 
safety and grandeur, and commenced a political revolu- 
tion as original and unsparing as the religious and moral 
reform at which it aimed. 

Christianity, then, was not framed for political pur- 
poses. But I shall be asked whether it stands equally 
clear of the chaige of being intended to accumulate 
spiritual power. Some may ask, whether its Founder 
was not instigated by the passion for religious domination, 
whether he did not aim to subdue men's minds, to dic- 
tate to the faith of the world, to make himself the leader 
of a spreading sect, to stamp his name as a prophet on 
human history, and thus to secure the prostration of 
multitudes to his will, more abject and entire than king^ 
and conquerors can achieve. 

To this I might reply by what I have said of the 
character of Jesus, and of the spirit of his religion. It 
is plain, that the Founder of Christianity had a percep- 
tion quite peculiar to himself, of the moral beauty and 
greatness of a disinterested, meek, and self-sacrificing 
spirit, and such a person was not likely to meditate the 
subjugation of the world to himself. But leaving this 
topic, I observe, that on examining Christianitv we dis- 
cover none of the features of a religion framed for si^ntr 
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ual dominadon. One of the infaltible marks of such t 
tjftem is, that it makes some tenns with the passions 
and prejudices of men. It does not, cannot proToks 
and ally ag^nst itself all the powers of the woiM, 
whether dvil or religious. Chrisdanitj was throaghoat 
uncompromising and exasperating, and threw itself n 
the way of hatred and scorn. Such a s^tem was any 
thing but a scheme for seizing the spintnal empire Of 
the world. 

There is another mark of a religion which spring 
from the love of spiritual domination. It infuses a sei^ 
rile spirit Its author, desirous to stamp his name and 
fanage on his followers, has an interest in curbing the 
fkee action of their minds, imposes on them arbitraiy 
doctrines, fastens on them badges which may separate 
them from others, and besets them with rules, forms, and 
distinctive observances, which may perpetually remind 
them of their relation to their chief. Now I see noUiing 
in Christianity of this enslaving legislation. It has but 
one aim, which is, not to exalt its teacher, but to improve 
the disciple; not to fasten Christ's name on mankind, 
but to breathe into them his spirit of universal love. 
Christianity is not a religion of forms. It has but two 
ceremonies, as simple as they are expressive; and these 
hold so subordinate a place in the New Testament, that 
some of the best Christians question or deny their per- 
manent obligation. Neither is it a narrow creed, or a 
mass of doctrines which find no support in our rational 
nature. It may be summed up in a few great, universal, 
immutable principles, which reason and conscience, as 
for as they are unfolded, adopt and rejoice in, as their 
own everlasting laws, and which open perpetually en- 
larging views to the mind. As far as I am a Christian, 
I am free. My religion lays not on me one chain. It 
does not prescribe a certain range for my mind, beyond 
which nothing can be learned. It speaks of God as the 
Universal Father, and sends me to all his works for in- 
struction. It does not confine me within a mechanical 
ritual, does not enjoin forms, attitudes, and hours of 

Srayer, does not descend to details of dress and food, 
oes not put on me one outward badge. It teaches and 
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enkindles love to God, but commands no precise expres- 
sions of this sentiment. It prescribes prayer; but lays 
the chief stress on the prayer of the closet, and treats 
all worship as worthless but that of the mind and heart. 
It teaches us to do good, but leaves us to devise for 
ourselves the means by which we may best serve man- 
kind. In a word, the whole religion of Christ may be 
summed up in the love of God and of mankind, and it 
leaves the individual to cherish and express this spirit 
by the methods most accordant with his own condition 
and peculiar mind. Christianity is eminently the reli- 
gion of freedom. The views which it gives of the paren- 
tal, impartial, universal goodness of God, and of the 
equal right of every human being to inquire into his will, 
and its inculcations of candour, forbearance, and mutual 
respect, contribute alike to freedom of thought and en- 
largement of the heart. I repeat it, Christianity lavs 
on me no chains. It is any thing but a contrivance ror 
spiritual domination. 

I am aware that I shall be told, that Christianity, if 
judged by its history, has no claim to the honourable 
title of a religion of liberty. I shall be told, that, no 
system of heathenism ever weighed more oppressively 
on men's souls; that the Christian ministry has trained 
^ants, who have tortured, now the body with material 
nre, and now the mind with the dread of fiercer flames, 
and who have proscribed and punished free thought and 
free speech as the worst of crimes. I have no disposition 
to souen the features of priestly oppression; but I say, 
let not Christianity be made to answer for it. Chris- 
tianity gives its ministers no such power. They have 
usurped it in the face of the sternest prohibitions, and 
in opposition to the whole spirit of their Master. Chris- 
tianity institutes no priesthood, in the original and pro- 
per sense of that word. It has not the name of pnest 
among its oflBcers; nor does it confer a shadow of pnestly 
power. It invests no class of men with peculiar sanctity, 
ascribing to their intercessions a special influence over 
God, or suspending the salvation of the private Chris- 
tian on ceremonies which they alone can administer. 
Jesus indeed appointed twelve of his immediate disciples 
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to be the great instraments of profMigatiiig his religioi; 
but nothing can be simpler than their office. They weit 
forth to make known tnrongh all nations the life, death, 
resurrection, and teachings of Jesus Christ; and tlm 
truth thej spread freely and without reserye. They did 
not give it as a mystery to a few who were to succeed 
them in their office, and according to whose direction it 
was to be imparted to others. They communicated it 
to the whole body of converts, to be their equal and 
common property, thus securing to all the inyaluaUe 
rights of the mind. It is true, they appointed ministen 
or teachers in the various congregations which they 
formed; and in that early age, when tbe religion was 
new and unknown, and when oral teaching was the only 
mode of commuoicatiog it, there seems to have been no 
way for its diffusion but this appointment of the most 
enhghtened disciples to the work of instruction. But 
the New Testament no where intimates, that these men 
were to monopolise the privilege of studying their reli- 
gion, or of teaching it to others. Not a single man can 
claim under Christianity the right to interpret it exclu- 
sively, or to impose his interpretation on his brethren. 
The Christian minister enjoys no nearer access to God, 
and no promise of more immediate illumination, than 
other men. He is not entrusted with the Christian re- 
cords more than they, and by these records it is both 
their right and duty to try his instructions. I have here 
pointed out a noble peculiarity of Christianity. It is 
the religfion of liberty. It is in no degree tainted with 
the passion for spiritual power. " Call no man master, 
for ye are all brethren," is its free and generous incul- 
cation, and to every form of freedom it is a friend and 
defence. 

We have seen that Christianity is not to be traced to 
the love of power, that master-passion in the authors of 
false religions. I add, that no other object of a selfish 
nature could have led to its invention. The Gospel is 
not of this world. At the time of its origin no ingenuity 
could have brought it to bear on any private or worldly 
interest. Its spirit is self-denial. Wealth, ease, and 
honour, it counts among the chief perils of life, and it 
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insists on no doty more earnestly than on that of putting 
them to hazard and casting them from us, if the cause 
of truth and humanity so require. And these maxims 
were not mere speculations or rhetorical commonplaces 
in the times df Christ and his Apostles. The first pro- 
pagators of Christianity were called upon to practise 
what they preached, to forego every interest on its ac- 
count* They could not but foreknow, that a religion so 
uncompromising and pure would array against them the 
world. They did not merely take the chance of suffer- 
ing, but were sure that the whole weight of scorn, pain, 
and worldly persecution, would descend on their heads. 
How inexplicable, then, is Christianity by any selfish 
ob.iect, or any low aim? 

The Gospel has but one object, and that too plain to 
be mistaken. In reading the New Testament, we see 
the greatest simplicity of aim. There is no lurking pur- 
pose, no by-end, betraying itself through attempts to 
disguise it. A perfect smgleness of design runs through 
the records of the religion, and is no mean evidence of 
their truth. This end of Christianity is the moral per- 
fection of the human soul. It aims and it tends, in all 
its doctrines, precepts, and promises, to rescue men fiK>m 
the power of moral evil; to unite them to God by filial 
love, and to one another in the bonds of brotherhood; 
to inspire them with a philanthropy as meek and uncon- 
querable as that of Christ; and to kindle intense desure* 
hope, and pursuit of celestial and immortal virtue. 

And now, I ask, what is the plain inference fiK>m 
these views? If Christianity can be traced to no selfish 
or worldly motive, if it were framed, not for dominion, 
not to compass any private purpose, but to raise men 
above themselves, and to conform them to God, can we 
help pronouncing it worthy of God? And to whom but 
to God can we refer its origin? Ought we not to re- 
cognise in the first propagators of such a faith the holiest 
of men, the friends of their race, and the messengfers 
of Heaven? Christianity, from its very nature, repels 
the charge of imposture. It carries in itself the proof 
of pure intention. Bad men could not have conceived 
it, much less have adopted it as the great object of their 
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lives. The supposition of selfish men giving up ererf 
private interest to spread a system which condemned 
themselves, and which tended only to purify mankind, 
is an absurdity as gpross as can be found in the most 
irrational faith. Christiaoity, therefore, when tried by 
its motives, approves itself to be of God. 

III. I now proceed to another and veir important 
ground of my belief in the divine origin of Uhristianitj. 
Its truth was attested by miracles. Its first teachen 
proved themselves the ministers of God by supematnnl 
works. They did what man cannot do, what bore the 
impress of a divine power, and what thus sealed the 
divinity of their mission. A religion so attested most 
be true. This topic is a great one, and I ask your patient 
attention to it. 

I am aware that a strong prejudice exists in some 
minds against the kind of evidence which I have now 
adduced. Miracles seem to them to carry a confutation 
in themselves. The presumption against them seems 
next to infinite. In this respect, the present times differ 
from the past. There have been ages, when men be- 
lieved any thing and every thing; and the more mon- 
strous the story, the more eagerly was it received by the 
credulous multitude. In the progress of knowledge men 
have come to see, that most of the prodigies and super- 
natural events in which their forefathers believed, were 
fictions of fancy, or fear, or imposture. The light of 
knowledge has put to flight the ghosts and witches which 
struck terror into earlier times. We now know, that 
not a few of the appearances in the heavens, which 
appalled nations, and were interpreted as precursors 
of divine vengeance, were natural effects. We have 
learned, too, that a highly excited imagination can work 
some of the cures once ascribed to magic; and the lesson 
taught us by these natural solutions of apparent min^ 
cles, is, that accounts of supernatural events are to be 
sifted with great jealousy and received with peculiar 
care. 

But the result of this new light thrown on nature and 
history is, that some are disposed to discredit all miracles 
indiscriminately. So many having proved groundless, 
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a sweeping sentence of condemnation is passed on all. 
The human mind, by a natural reaction, has passed 
from extreme credulousness, to the excess of hicredulity. 
Some persons are even hardy enough to deride the very 
idea of a miracle. They pronounce the order of nature 
something fixed and immutable, and all suspensions of 
it incredible. This prejudice, for such it is, seems to 
deserve particular attention; for, until it is removed, 
the evidences of Christian miracles will have little 
weight. Let us examine it patiently and impartially. 

The sceptic tells me, that the order of nature is fixed. 
I ask him. By whom or by what is it fixed? By an 
iron fate? By an inflexible necessity? Does not nature 
bear the signature of an intelligent Cause? Does not 
the very idea of its order imply an ordaining or disposing 
Mind? Does not the universe, the more it is explorea, 
bear increasing testimony to a Being superior to itself? 
Then the order of nature is fixed by a Will which can 
reverse it. Then a Power equal to miracles exists. 
Then miracles are not incredible. 

It may be replied, that God indeed can work miracles, 
but that he wiil not. He will not? And how does the 
sceptic know this? Has God so told him? This lan- 
guage does not become a being of our limited faculties; 
and the presumptuousness which thus makes l&ws for 
the Creator, and restricts his agency to particular modes, 
is as little the spirit of true philosophy as of religion. 

The sceptic sees nothing in miracles but ground of 
ofience. To me they seem to involve in their very 
nature a truth so great, so vital, that I am not only re- 
conciled to them, but am disposed to receive jojfully 
any sufficient proofs of their having been performed. 
To the sceptic, no principle is so important as the uni- 
formity of nature, the constancy of its laws. To me 
there is a vastly higher truth, to which miracles bear 
witness, and to which I welcome their aid. What I 
wish chiefly to know is, that Mind is the supreme power 
in the universe; that matter is its instrument and slave; 
that there is a Will to which nature can offer no ob- 
struction; that God is unshackled by the laws of the 
universe, and controls them at his pleasure. This ab- 
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•olute sovereignity of the Divine Mind oyer the ai- 
▼erse, is Uie onlv foundation of hope for the triumpkcf 
the human mincl over matter, over physical influeneMi 
over imperfection and death. Now it is plain, that the 
strong impressions ^iv'hich we receive through the seoiei 
from the material creation, joined to oar experience of 
its regularity, and to our instinctive trust in its futon 
uniformity, do obscure this supremacy of God, do tenipt 
IIS to ascribe a kind of omnipotence to nature's lawi> 
and to limit our hopes to the good which is promiied 
by these. There is a strong tendency in men to attach 
the idea of necessity to an unchanging regularity of op^ 
ration, and to imagine bounds to a being, who keeps one | 
undeviating path, or who repeats himself perpetually. 
Hence, I say, that I rejoice in miracles. They show 
and assert the supremacy of Mind in the univene. 
They manifest a spiritual power, which is in no degree 
enthralled by the laws of matter. I rejoice in these wit- 
nesses to so great a truth. I rejoice in whatever proves, 
that this order of nature, which so often weighs on me 
as a chiun, and which contains no promise of my per- 
fection, is not supreme and immutable, and that the 
Creator is not restricted to the narrow modes of operfr* 
tion with which I am most familiar. 

Ferhap the form in which the objection to miracles 
is most frequently expressed, is the following: — ^" It is 
derogatory,** says the sceptic, '* to the perfect wisdom of 
God to suppose him to break in upon the order of his 
own works. It is only the unskilful artist who is obliged 
to thrust his hand into the machine for the purpose of 
supplying its defects, and of giving it a new impulse by 
an immediate agency." To this objection I reply, that 
it proceeds on false ideas of God and of the creation. 
God is not an artist, but a Moral Parent and Governor; 
nor is the creation a machine. If it were, it might be 
urged with greater speciousness that miracles cannot be 
needed or required. One of the most striking views of 
the creation is the contrast or opposition of the elements 
of which it consists. It includes not only matter but 
mind, not only lifeless and unconscious masses, but ra- 
tional beings, free agents; and these are its noblest parts 
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and ultimate objects. The material universe was framed 
not for itself, but for these. Its order was not appointed 
for its own sake, but to instruct and improve a higher 
rank of beings, the intelligent oflPspring of God; and 
whenever a departure from this order, that is, whenever 
miraculous agency can contribute to the growth and 
perfection of his intelligent creatures, it is demanded by 
nia wisdom, goodness, and all his attributes. If the Su- 
preme Being proposed only such ends as mechanism can 
produce, then he might have framed a machinery so 
perfect and sure as to need no suspension of its ordinary 
moTements. But he has an incomparably nobler end. 
Hia great purpose is to educate, to rescue from evil, to 
carry forward for ever the free, rational mind or soul; 
and who that understands what a free mind is, and what 
a Tariety of teaching and discipline it requires, will pre- 
sume to affirm, that no lights or aids, but such as come 
to it through an invariable order of nature, are necessary 
to unfold it? 

Much of the difficulty in regard to miracles, as I 
apprehend, would be removed, if we were to consider 
more particularly, that the chief distinction of intelligent 
beings is Moral Freedom, the power of detennining 
themselves to evil as well as good, and consequently 
the power of inyolving themselves in great misery. 
When God made man, he framed not a machine, but a 
free being, who was to rise or fall according to his use or 
abuse of his powers. This capacity, at once the most 
glorious and the most fearful whicn we can conceive, 
shows us how the human race may have come into a 
condition, to which the illumination of nature was inade- 
quate. In truth, the more we consider the freedom of 
intelligent beings, the more we shall question the possi- 
bility of establishing an unchangeable order which will 
meet fully all their wants; for such beings, having of 
necessity a wide range of action, may bring themselves 
into a vast variety of conditions, and of course may come 
to need a relief not contained in the resources of nature. 
The history of the human race illustrates these truths. 
At the introduction of Christianity, the human family 
were plunged into gross and debasing error, and the 
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ruths are not prominent, and consequently men ihaj 
teglect it, and place themselves beyond its influence. 
?OT example, nature holds out the doctrine of One God, 
mt does not compel attention to it. God's name is not 
rritten in the sky in letters of light, which all nations 
oust read, nor sounded abroad in a voice, deep and 
iwful as thunders, so that all must hear. Nature is a 
gentle, I had almost said, a reserved teacher, demanding 
»atient thought in the learner, and may therefore be 
inheeded. Men may easily shut their ears and harden 
heir hearts against its testimony to God. Accordingly 
re learn, that, at Christ's coming, almost all nations had 
ost the knowledge of the true glory of the Creator, and 
^ven themselves up to gross superstitions. To such a 
iondition of the world, nature's indirect and unimposing 
node of instruction is not fitted, and thus it furnishes a 
eason for a more immediate and impressive teaching. 
.n such a season of moral darkness, was it not worthy 
)f God to kindle another and more quickening beam? 
^en the long repeated and almost monotonous lan- 
^age of creation was not heard, was it unworthy of God 
o speak with a new and more startling voice? What 
itter method was there for rousing those whom nature's 
[oiet regularity could not teach, than to interrupt its 
usual course? 

I proceed to another reason for expecting revelation 
o be added to the light of nature. Nature, I have said, 
8 not a direct or urgent teacher, and men may place 
liemselves beyond its voice. I say, thirdly, that there 
s one great point, on which we are deeply concerned 
o know the truth, and which is yet taught so indistinctly 
}j nature, that men, however disposed to learn, cannot 
)y that light alone obtain full conviction. What, let 
oe ask, is the question in which each man has the 
leepest interest? It is this. Are we to live again; or is 
his life all? Does the principle of thought perish with 
he body; or does it survive? And if it survive, where? 
low? in what condition? under what law? There is 
in inward voice which speaks of judgment to come. 
wan judgment indeed come? and if so, what award may 
we hope or fear? The future state of man, this is the 
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g^at qoestioD forced on us by our changing life and by 
approaching death. I will not say, that on this topie 
nature throws no light. I think it does; and this light 
continually grows brighter to them whose eyes renJar 
tion has couched and made strong to see. But nature 
alone does not meet our wants. I might prove this by 
feferring you to the ages preceding Chnst, when the 
anxious spirit of man constantly sought to penetrate the 
gloom beyond the grave, when imagination and philo- 
sophy alike plunged into the future, but found no rMtiii|f- 
place. But every man must feel, that, left to nature « 
ms only guide, he must wander in doubt, as to the life 
to come. Where, but from God himself, can I learn my 
destination? I ask at the mouth of the tomb for intet 
ligence of the departed, and the tomb gives me no reply. 
I examine the various regions of nature, but I can dn- 
cover no process for restoring the mouldering body, and 
no sign or track of the spirit's ascent to another sphere. 
I see the need of a power above nature to restore or 
perpetuate life after death; and if Grod intended to give 
assurance of this life, I see not how he can do it but by 
supernatural teaching, by a miraculous revelation. Mira- 
cles are the appropriate, and would seem to be the only 
mode of placing beyond doubt man's future and immortal 
being; and no miracles can be conceived so peculiarly 
adapted to this end as the very ones which hold the 
highest place in Christianity, — I mean the resurrection 
of Lazarus, and, still more, the resurrection of Jesus. 
No man will deny, that, of all truths, a future state is 
most strengthening to virtue and consoling to humanity. 
Is it then unworthy of God to employ miracles for the 
awakening or the confirmation of this hope? May they 
not even be expected, if nature, as we have seen, sheds 
but a faint light on this most interesting of all verities? 
I add one more consideration in support of the posi- 
tion, that nature was not intended to be God's only 
method of teaching mankind. In surveying the human 
mind, we discover a principle which singularly fits it to 
be wrought upon and benefited by miraculous agency, 
and which might therefore lead us to expect such in- 
terposition. I refer to that principle of our nature, by 
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which we become in a measure insensible or indifferent 
to what is familiar, but are roused to attention and deep 
interest by what is singular, strange, supernatural. This 
principle of wonder is an important part of our consti^ 
tution; and that God should employ it in the work of 
oar education, is what reason might anticipate. I see* 
then, a foundation for miracles in the human mind; and 
when I consider that the mind is God's noblest work, I 

^ ought to look to this as the interpreter of bis designs* 
We are plainly so constituted, that the order of nature, 
the more it is fixed, excites us the less. Our interest is 
blunted by its ceaseless uniformity. On the contrary^ 
departures from this order powerfully stir the soul, break 
up its old and slumbering habits of thought, turn it with 
a new solicitude to the Almighty Interposer, and pre- 
pare it to receiye with awe the communications of his 
will. Was it unworthy of God who gaye us this sen- 
ribility to the wonderful, to appeal to it for the recoTory 
of his creatures to himself? 

I here close my remarks on the great objection of 
scepticism, that miracles are inconsistent with the divine 

\ perfections; that the Supreme Being, having established 
an order of operation, cannot be expected to depart 
from it. To me, such reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called, is of no weight. When I consider God's patei^ 
nal and moral relation to mankind, and his interest in 
their progress; when I consider how accordant it is with 
his character that he should make himself known to 
them by methods most fitted to awaken the mind and 
heart to his goodness; when I consider the need we 
have of illumination in regard to the future life more 
distinct and full than the creation affords; when I con- 
sider the constitution and condition of man, his free 
agency, and the corruption into which he had fallen; 
when I consider how little benefit a being so depraved 
was likely to derive from an order of nature to which 
he had grown familiar, and how plainly the mind is fitted 
to be quickened by miraculous interposition; — I say, 
when I take all these things into view, I see, as I think, 
a foundation in nature for sopematural light and aid^ 
and I discern in a miraculous revelation, such as Chx»M> 
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tianity, a provision suited at once to the frame and waati 
of the human soul, and to the perfections of its Author. 

There are other objections to miracles, though less 
aTowed, than that which I have now considered, yet 
perhaps not less influential, and probablpr operating oa 
many minds so secretly as to be unperceived. At two 
of these 1 will just glance. Not a few, I am confident 
have doubts of the Christian miracles, because they set 
none now. Were their scepticism to clothe itself ia 
language it would say, ** Show us miracles, and we wiK 
believe them. We suspect them, because they are con- 
fined to the past.** Now this objection is a childish 
one. It may be resolved into the principle, that nothing 
in the past is worthy of belief, which is not repeated ia 
the present. Admit this, and where will incredulity 
ttopr How many forms and institutions of society, 
recorded in ancient history, have passed away. Hai 
history then no title to respect? If indeed the human 
race were standing still, if one age were merely a copy 
of preceding ones, if each had precisely the same wants, 
then the miracles required at one period would be re- 
produced in all. But who does not know that there is 
a progress in human affairs; that formerly mankind 
were in a diifcrent stage from that through which they 
are now passing; that of course the education of the 
race must be varied; and that miracles, important once, 
may be superfluous now? Shall we bind the Creator 
to invariable modes of teaching and training a race 
whose capacities and wants arc undergoing a perpetual 
change ? Because in periods of thick darkness, God in- 
troduced a new religion by supernatural works, shall we 
expect these works to be repeated, when the darkness 
is scattered and their end attained? Who does not see 
that miracles, from their very nature, must be rare, oc- 
casional, limited? Would not their power be impaired 
by frequency? and M'ould it not wholly cease, were 
they so far multiplied as to seem a part of the order of 
nature? 

The objection I am now considering shows us the 
true character of scepticism. Scepticism is essentially 
a narrowness of mind, which makes the present moment 
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the measure of the past and future. It is the creatuie 
of sense. In the midst of a boundless universe, it can 
conceive no mode of operation but what fdls under its 
immeifiate observation. The visible, the present is every 
thing to the unbetiever. Let him but enlarge his views; 
let him look round on the immensity of the universe; 
let him consider the infinity of resources which are com- 
prehended in omnipotence; let him represent to himself 
the manifold stages through which the human race is 
appointed to pass; let him remember that the educati<m 
of the ever-growing mind must require a great variety 
of discipline; and especially let him admit the sublime 
thought, of which the germ is found in nature, that man 
was created to be trained for, and to ascend to an in- 
comparably higher order of existence than the present 
-—and he will see the childishness of making his narrow 
ezperience the standard of all that is past and is to come 
in numan histonr. 

It is strange indeed, that men of science should fall 
into this error. The improved science of the present 
day teaches them, that tnis globe of ours, whicn seems 
so unchangeable, is not now what it was a few thousand 
years ago. They find proofs by digging into the earthy 
that this globe was inhabited, before the existence of 
the human race, by classes of animals which have per- 
ished, and the ocean peopled by races now unknowp, 
and that the human race are occupying a ruined and 
restored world. Men of science should learn to free 
themselves from the vulgar narrowness which sees 
nothing' in the past but the present, and should learn 
the stupendous and infinite variety of the dispensations 
of God. 

There is another objection to miracles, and the last 
to be now considered, which is drawn from the well- 
known fact, that pretended miracles crowd the pages of 
ancient history. No falsehoods, we are told, have been 
more common than accounts of prodigies, and therefore 
the miraculous character of Christianity is a presumption 
against its truth. I acknowledge that this argument 
has its weight; and I am ready to say, that, did I know 
nothing of Christianity, but that it was a religion full 
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of miimdbt; did I know Mduiiir ^^ Hs dMfaanei, ito 
porpotet, itt inflhieiieei, and wkole Ustiny, I dioold ^ 
pect it as nnich as the nnbelieffer. Tliue la a atnai 
presnmptioa agunat imradea, oonadaned mkedlff « 
•eparated from thdr design and from all c in s u Mi taa eai 
which eq>lain and aoppoit them, llieve is a lilnapn- 
tomptioB against events not rniracnloaap but of an ea- 
traoidinary character. Bnt^ tills is onlj a xaasoa Ar 
severe scmtinT and slow belie( not fiv *— H*ng slraq[ 
and nraltiplied proofik I Uameno manfor doafatfaf t 
report of miracles when fiistbKoagbt to hiaeaia^ Thoa- 
sands of absord {yrodigies have been eraated hjinb' 
ranee and fimatidsm, and thoo sands more have bsea 
ibrged by imposture. I invite jroo» then, to tij senqMh 
loosly tfa« miracles of Ghiistiamtyfi and ^T they bear the 
mailcs of the supentitioas kffends ot fidae leGigioaSido 
not spare them. I only ask ror them a fidr heaiiqg ad 
calm investigation. 

It is i^aimy no sufficient aigomenft lor ngediag sH 
miracles, that men have believed in many whidi sn 
false. If you go back to the times when miracnloos 
stories were swallowed most greedily, and read the boob 
then written on historv, geography, and natural scienoe, 
you will find all of them crowded with error; bot do 
they therefore contain nothing worthy yoor trastf Is 
there not a vein of truth running through the prevalent 
falsehood? And cannot a sagacious mind very often 
detach the real from the fictitious, explain the origin of 
many mistakes, distinguish the judicious and honest from 
the credulous or interested narrator, and by a comnaiisoa 
of testimonies detect the latent truth? Where inll you 
stop, if you start with believing nothing on pmnts where 
former ages have gone astray? You must pranooaoe 
all religion and all morality to be delusion, for on both 
topics men have grossly erred. Nothing is more w- 
worthy of a philosopher, than to found a univena).oai- 
sure on a limited number of unfavourable facts. This 
is much like the reasoning of the misanthrope, who^ be- 
cause he sees much vice, infers that there u no vkhie, 
and, because he has sometimes been deoeiTed, pio- 
nounces all men hypocritea. 
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I maintain that the multiplicity of false miracles, far 
from disproving, gives support to those on which Chris- 
tianity rests; for, first, there is generally some foundation 
for falsehood, especially when it obtains general belief. 
The love of truth is an essential principle of human 
nature; men generally embrace error on account of some 
precious ingredient of truth mixed with it, and for the 
time inseparable from it. The universal belief of past 
ages in miraculous interpositions, is to me a presumption 
that miracles have entered into human history. Will 
the unbeliever say, that it only shows the insatiable 
thirst of the human mind for the supernatural? I reply, 
that, in this reasoning, he furnishes a weapon against 
himself; for a strong principle in the human mind, im- 
pelling men to seek for and to cling to miraculous agency, 
affords a presumption that the Author of our being, by 
whom this thirst for the supernatural was given, intended 
to furnish objects for it, and to assign it a place in the 
education of the race. 

But I observe, in the next place, and it is an obser- 
vation of great importance, that the exploded miracles 
of ancient times, if carefully examined, not only furnish 
a general presumption in favour of the existence of gen- 
uine ones, but yield strong proof of the truth of those 
in particular upon which Christianity rests. I say to 
the sceptic, You affirm nothing but truth in declaring 
history to abound in false miracles; I agree with you in 
exploding by far the greater part of the supernatural 
accounts of which ancient religions boast. But how do 
we know these to be false? We do not so judge without 
proofs. We discern in them the marks of delusion. Now 
1 ask you to examine these marks, and then to answer 
me honestly, whether you find them in the miracles of 
Christianity. Is there not a broad line between Christ's 
works and those which we both agree in rejecting? I 
maintain that there is, and that nothing but ignorance 
can confound the Christian miracles vnth the prodigies 
of heathenism. The contrast between them is so strong 
as to forbid us to refer them to a common origin. The 
miracles of superstition carry the brand of falsehood 
in their own nature, and are disproved by the ciicu.ts\.* 
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gUnoti waAat which diejr wwt impa i ud oa tiie anl- 
tUnda. The olQaeti, for whidi thigr an Mdd to hnt 
bMnwioaii^ we midli w do Mi raqafao or Jyg^ a 



hUeipodtioii. ManyofthflMMoofamd, 
or eEtmmgiuit, and betnj ft wttk laMlocfc or ffliOMait 
uMgiMtioo. Many cm be niplaiiad by lotaml o— , 
Maoy ere etteetod by penooe ivho vfod in dUbmt 
eoontriee end egee, eaa eiuojod do mninfft— Ulei «f 
faMiiiiriqg mto their tmkh. Wo call eoe tho oi)|^,«r 
laaay in the lelllDteieefc of thoee who Ibigod tlitai;«d 
ean aooooat for thmr leoeptioa bf the ****-*^**tfim of lit 
woiUL In other wordt»theeeqNineaiiniradeowomha 
nataral growth of the ignorance^ pawhaM^pt ^tf oi ^aa i 
oomqjliooe of the tioMt, and tended to ooaftrai thaei 
Now It it not eoongfa to tay, thai theeo Tarfooa anAi 
of fokehood cannot be found in the ObkHan lalnaki 
Wo find in them chaiacten directly the leraioa. Tllf 
were wr o o ght for an end worthy of Qod; ih0f weie 
wrought in an age of impioTenieni; they ava naiM 
by a mi\jeety, benefioencoi nnoeteOtatloni mmfiadty tnd 
wifldom, which aeparate them immeeiiifmUy front the 
dreamf of a difloidered fancy or the contriTanoee of i» 
posture. They can be explained by no int ei ei ti» pea rioni, 
or prqjudicet of men. They are parts of a refoion, 
which was singulariy at yariance with ertahBriiod Steas 
and ezpectatioDS, whidsi breathes parity and benero- 
lence, wiuch transcended the improreBMnti of the am 
and which thus carries with k the presnmptioii of .a 
divine original. Whence this immense di st an c e b ot w e a n 
the two ^tfses of miracles? Will yon traoo both to one 
source, and that a polluted one? Will yoH iHNfiribe to 
one spirit, works as diflerent as light and daiicnea, as 
earth and heayen? I am not then shaken m mj fioA 
by the fidse miracles of other relufions. I hKvo ne db- 
sire to keep them out of siffht I sonuaon t!heai as mw 
witnesses. They show me how naturally impoetore and 
superstition leave the stamp of themsefyes on Ihdbr fe 
tions. They show how man, when he aspires to coonttt^ 
felt God's agency, betrays more mially his lapolenee 
and folly. When I place side by side the mi ghiy woAm 
of Jesus and the prodigicB of heatheaiam, I see tlMfc fh^ 
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can no more be compared with one another, than the ma- 
chinery and mock thunders of the theatre can be likened 
to the awful and beneficent powers of the universe. 

In the preceding remarks on miracles, I have aimed 
chiefly to meet those general objections by which many 
are prejudiced against supernatural interpositions uni- 
versally, and are disinclined to weigh any proof in their 
support. Hoping that this weak scepticism has been 
shown to want foundation in nature and reason, I pro- 
ceed now to state more particularly the principal grounds 
on which I believe that the miracles ascribed to Jesus 
and the first propagators of Christianity, were actually 
wrought in attestation of its truth. 

The evidences of facts are of two kinds, presumptive 
and direct, and both meet in support of Christian mira- 
des. First, there are strong presumptions in its favour. 
To this class of proofs, belong the views already given 
of the accordance of revelation and miracles with the 
wants and principles of human nature, with the perfec- 
tions of God, with his relations to his human family, and 
with his ordinary providence. These I need not repeat. 
I will only observe that a strong presumption in support 
of the miracles arises from the importance of the religion 
to which they belong. If I were told of supernatural 
works, performed to prove that three are more than one, 
or that iiuman life requires food for its support, I should 
know that they were false. The presunmtion against 
them would be invincible. The Author of nature could 
never supersede its wise and stupendous order to teach 
what falls within the knowledge of every child. Extra- 
ordmary interpositions of God suppose that truths of 
extraordinary aignity and beneficence are to be imparted. 
Now, in Christianity I find truths of transcendent im- 
portance, which throw into shade all the discoveries of 
science, and which give a new character, aim, and in- 
terest to our existence. Here is a fit occasion for super- 
natural interposition. A presumption exists in favour 
of miracles, oy which a religion so worthy of God is 
sustained. 

But a presumption in favour of facts, is not enough. 
It indeed adds much force to the direct proo&*, %\.\\V\!bar^ 
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are needed, nor are they wanting to Christianity. The 
direct proofs of facts are chiefly of two kinds; they con- 
sist of testimony, oral or written, and of effects, traces, 
monuments, which the facts have lefl behind them. The 
Christian miracles are supported by both. We have first 
the most unexceptionable testimony, nothing less thaa 
that of contemporaries and eye-witnesses, of the com- 
panions of Jesus and the first propagators of his religion. 
We have the testimony of men wno could not have beea 
deceived as to the facts which they report; who bore 
their witness amidst perils and persecutions; who bore it 
on the very spot where their Master lived and died; who 
had nothing to gain, and every thing to lose, if their tes- 
timony were false; whose writings breathe the sincerest 
love of virtue and of mankind; and who at last sealed 
their attestations with their blood. More unexception- 
able witnesses to facts cannot be produced or conceived. 

Do you say, " These witnesses lived ages ago; could 
we hear these accounts from their own lips, we should 
be satisfied?** I answer. You have something better 
than their own lips, or than their own word taken alone. 
You have, as has been proved, their writings. Perhaps 
you hear with some surprise that a book may be a better 
witness than its author; but nothing is more true, and I 
will illustrate it by an imaginary case in our own times. 

Suppose, then, that a man claiming to be an eye- 
witness, should relate to me the events of the three 
memorable days of July, in which the last revolution of 
France was achieved; suppose next, that a book, a his- 
tory of that revolution, published and received as true 
in France, should be sent to me from that country. 
Which is the best evidence of the facts? I say the last. 
A single witness may deceive; but that a writer should 
])ublish in France the history of a revolution which 
never occurred there, or whicn differed essentially from 
the true one, is in the highest degree improbable; and 
that such a history should obtain currency, that it should 
not be instantly branded as a lie, is utterly impossible. 
A history received by a people as true, not only gives 
us the testimony of the writer, but the testimony of the 
nation among whom it obtains credit. It is a concen- 
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tration of thousands of voices, of many thousand wit- 
nesses. I say, then, that the writings of the first teachers 
of Christianity, received as they were by the multitude 
of Christians in their own times and in those which im- 
mediately followed, are the testimonies of that multitude 
as well as of the writers. Thousands nearest to the events 
join in bearing testimony to the Christian miracles. 

But there is another class of evidence, sometimes 
more powerful than direct witnesses, and this belongs 
to Christianity. Facts are often placed beyond doubt 
by the effects which they leave behind them. This is 
the case with the miracles of Christ. Let me explain 
this branch of evidence. I am told, when absent and 
distant from your city, that on a certain day, a tide, 
such as had never been known, rose in your harbour, 
overflowed your wharfs, and rushed into your streets; 
I doubt the fact; but hastening here, I see what were 
once streets, strewed with sea-weed, and shells, and the 
ruins of houses, and I cease to doubt. A witness may 
deceive, but such effects cannot lie. All great events 
leave effects, and these speak directly of the cause. 
What, I ask, are the proofs of the Amencan revolution? 
Have we none but written or oral testimony? Our free 
constitution, the whole form of our society, the language 
and spirit of our laws, all these bear witness to our 
English origin, and to our successful conflict for in- 
dependence. Now the miracles of Christianity have left 
efiects, which equally attest their reality, and cannot be 
explained without them. I go back to the age of Jesus 
Christ, and I am immediately struck with the commence- 
ment and rapid progress of the most remarkable revolu- 
tion in the annals of the world. I see a new religion, of 
a character altogether its own, which bore no likeness 
to any past or existing faith, spreading in a few years 
through all civilised nations, and introducing a new era, 
a new state of society, a change of the human mind, 
which has broadly distinguished all following ages. 
Here is a plain fact, which the sceptic will not deny, 
however he may explain it. I see this religion issuing 
from an obscure, despised, hated people. Its Founder 
had died on the cross, a mode of punishment as dis- 
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mcefol at the pilloiy or gaUows of the pro t e n t iaj. 1 1 
Its teachers were poor men, without nusk» omce, or tit- 
catioo, taken from the fi8huig4)oat and other oocapatiois 
which had never furnished teachers to mankind. I see 
these men beginning their work on the spot where their 
Master's bloc^ had been shed, as of a eommon male- 
&ctor; and I hear them summoning first his murdepos, 
and then all nations and all ranks, the sovereign on the 
throne, the priest in the temple, the gpreat and tbe learned, 
as well as the poor and the ignorant, to renounce die 
£uth and the worship which had been halk>wed by the 
veneration of all ages, and to take the ^oke of their 
crucified Lord. I see passion and prejudice, the sword 
of the magistrate, the curse of the pnest, the acorn of the 
philosopher, and the fiiry of the populace jcnned to erosh 
this common enemy; and yet, without a human we^poa 
and in opposition to all human power, I see the humble 
Apostles of Jesus winning their way, overpowering [8»> 
judice, breaking the ranks of their opposers, changing 
enemies into friends, breathing into multitudes a calm 
spirit of martyrdom, and carrying to the bounds of dvilinh 
tiou, and even into half-civilised regions, a religion which 
has contributed to advance society more than all other 
causes combined. Here is the effect. Here is a monu- 
ment more durable than pillars or triumphal arches. 
Now I ask for an explanation of these effects? If Jesns 
Christ and his Apostles were indeed sent and empowered 
by God, and wrought miracles in attestation of thai 
mission, then the establishment of Christianity is ex- 
plained. Suppose them, on the other hand, to have been 
insane enthusiasts, or selfish impostors, left to meet the 
whole strength of human opposition, with nothing but 
their own power or rather their own weakness, and you 
have no cause for the stupendous effect I have described. 
Such men could no more have changed the face of the 
world, than they could have turned back rivers to their 
sources, sunk mountains into valleys, or raised valleys 
to the skies. Christianity, then, has not only the evi- 
dence of unexceptionable witnesses, but that of effects; 
a proof which will g^ow stronger by comparing its pro- 
gress with that of other religions, such as Alahometanism, 
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which sprnog from human passions, and were adyanced 
by human power. 

IV. Having given my views on the subject of Chris- 
tian miracles, I now pass to the last topic of thb dis- 
course. Its extent and importance will lead me to en- 
large upon it in a subsequent discourse; but a discussion 
of Christian evidences, in which it should find no place, 
would be essentially defective. I refer to the proof of 
Christianity derived from the character of its Author. 

The character of Jesus was original. He formed a 
new era in the moral history of the human race. His 
perfection was not that of his age, nor a copy of the 
greatness which had long engrossed the world's admira- 
tion. Jesus stood apart from other men. He borrowed 
from none, and depended on none. Surrounded by men 
of low thoughts, he rose to the conception of a higher 
form of human virtue than had yet been realised or ima- 
gined, and deliberately devoted himself to its promotion, 
as the supreme object of his life and death. Conscious 
of being dedicated to this great work, he spoke with a 
calm dignity, an unaffected elevation, whicn separated 
him from sul other teachers. Unsupported, he never 
wavered; sufficient to himself, he refused alliance witii 
wealth or power. Yet, with all this self-subsistence and 
uncompromising energy, his character was the mildest, 
the gentlest, the most attractive ever manifested among 
men. It could not have been a fiction, for who could 
haye conceived it, or who could have embodied the 
oonception in such a life as Jesus is said to have led, 
in actions, words, manners so natural and unstudied, so 
imbued with reality, so worthy of the Son of God? 

The groat distinction of Jesus, was a philanthropy 
without mixture and without bounds; a philanthropy, 
uniting grandeur and meekness in beautiful proportions; 
a philanthropy, as wise as it was fervent, which com- 
prohended the true wants and the true good of man, 
which compassionated indeed his sufferings from abroad, 
but which saw in the soul the deep fountain of his mis- 
eries, and laboured, by regenerating this, to bring him 
to a pure and enduring happiness. So peculiar, so un- 
paralleled was the benevolence of Jesus^ thtit it \^^^ 
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impraned itMlf on all fataie timei. There w< 
a 'nrtoe, a beneficent influence from his characte 
operatet eten now. Since the death of Chrbt, 
orhuinanity« nidmown before, hai nlently diflFufl 
orer a oonriflerable portion of the earth. A n< 
daid olvirtne haa gradually poiaeaaed itself of i 
entkm of men. A new power haa been ac 
aoeieCjt which haa done more than all other 
combfiied, to (fiaann the aelfish paaiiona, and 
men itroogljr to one another and to God. 
aaonnment hare we here to the Tirtne of Jeans 
Gliriatiaiiitj has such a Founder, it must ban 
nom lleaTen. 

There are other remarkable proofs of the po" 
elevation of the character of Christ It has ' 
and oonciliafted not a few of the determined adv 
of his rriision. Infidelity, whilst it has laid un 
hands on Uie system, has generally shrunk from 
videnoe to its Author. In truth, unbelievers h 
casionally borne eloquent testimony to the be 
and celestial virtues of Jesus; and I record th 
pleasure, not only as honourable to Christianity, 
showinff that unbelief does not uniyersally s( 
moral reelings, or breathe hostility to goodness 
is this alL The character of Christ has witiisto 
most deadly and irresistible foe of error and unf 
claims, I mean. Time. It has lost nothing of itf 
tion by the improvements of ages. Since he ap 
society has gone forward, men's views have 1 
enlarged, and philosophy has risen to conception 

Cr virtues than were the boast of antiquity 
sver the human mind may have advanced, 
still look upward, if it would see and understand 
He is still above it Nothing purer, nobler, 1 
dawned on hnman thoughts. Then Christianitjr 
The dehneation of Jesus in the Gospels, so wai 
life, and so unrivalled in loveliness and grandi 
ouired the existence of an original. To suppo 
tiiis character was invented by unprincipled men, 
Jewish and heathen darkness, and was then ii 
as a reality in the very age of the Founder of Chria 
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argues an excess of credulity, and a strange ignorance 
of the powers and principles of human nature. The 
character of Jesus was real; and if so, Jesus must have 
been what he professed to be, the Son of God and the 
revealer of his mercy and will to mankind. 

I have now completed what I proposed in this dis- 
course. I have laid before you some of the principal 
evidences of Christianity. I have aimed to state them 
without exaggeration. That an honest mind, which 
thoroughly comprehends them, can deny their force, 
seems to me hardly possible. Stronger proofs may 
indeed be conceived; but it is doubtful, whether these 
could be given in consistency with our moral nature, 
and with the moral government of God. Such a gov- 
ernment requires, that truth should not be forced on the 
mind, but that we should be left to gain it, by an up- 
right use of our understandings, and by conforming 
ourselves to what we have already learned. God might 
indeed shed on us an overpowering light, so that it 
would be impossible for us to lose our way; but in so 
doing, he would annihilate an important part of our 
present probation. It is then no objection to Chrisdan- 
ity, that its evidences are not the very strongest which 
might be given, and that they do not extort universal 
assent. In this respect it accords with other great 
truths. These are not forced on our belief. Whoever 
will, may shut his eyes on their proofs, and array against 
them objections. In the measure of evidence with 
which Christianity is accompanied, I see a just respect 
for the freedom of the mind, and a wise adaptation to 
that moral nature, which it is the great aim of this re- 
ligion to carry forward to perfection. 

I close as I began. I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ; for it is true. It is true; and its truth is to 
break forth more and more gloriously. Of this I have 
not a doubt. I know indeed that our religion has been 
questioned even by intelligent and good men; but this 
does not shake my faith in its divine original or in its 
ultimate triumphs. Such men have questioned it, be- 
cause they have known it chiefly by its corruptions. In 
proportion as its original simplicity shall be restored^ 
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the dodbts of the well-disposed will yield. I ha^e oo 
fears from infidelity; espedally from that form of it, 
which some are at this moment labouring to «pxetA 
throufi^h our country; I mean, that insane, desperate 
unbehef, which striyes to quench the light of nature as 
well as of revelation, and to leave us, not only withoot 
Christ, but without God. This I dread no more, than 
I shoidd fear the efforts of men to pluck the sun from 
his sphere, or to storm the skies with the artillery of 
the earth. We were made for religpion; and unless the 
enemies of our faith can change our nature, they will 
leave the foundation of religion unshaken. The human 
soul was created to look above material nature. It 
wants a Deity for its love and trust, an Immortality 
for its hope. It wants consolations not found in nhil(H 
sophy, wants strength in temptation, sorrow, and death, 
which human wisdom cannot minister; and knowing* 
as I do, that Christianity meets these deep wants of 
men, I have no fear or doubt as to its triumphs. Men 
cannot long live without religion. In France there is a 
spreading dissatisfaction with the sceptical spirit of the 
past generation. A philosopher in that country would 
now blush to c^ote Voltaire as an authority in religion. 
Already Atheism is dumb where once it seemed to 
bear sway^. The greatest minds in France are working 
back their way to the light of truth. Many of them 
indeed cannot yet be called Christians; but their path, 
like that of the wise men of old who came star-guided 
from the East, is towards Christ. I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ. It has an immortal life, and will 
gather strength from the violence of its foes. It is equal 
to all the wants of men. The greatest minds have found 
in it the light which they most anxiously desired. The 
most sorrowful and broken spirits have found in it a heal- 
ing balm for their woes. It has inspired the sublimest 
virtues and the loftiest hopes. For the corruptions of such 
a religion I weep, and I should blush to be their advocate; 
but of the Gospel itself I can never be ashamed. 



THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 



Matthew xvii. 5, — ** This is my beloved Son, in whom I am 

well pleased.' 



»» 



The character of Christ may be studied for various 
purposes. It is singularly fitted to call forth the heart, 
to awaken love, admiration, and moral delight. As an 
example, it has no rival. As an evidence of his religion, 
perhaps it yields to no other proof; perhaps no other 
has so often conquered unbelief. It is chiefly to this 
last view of it that I now ask your attention. The 
character of Christ is a strong confirmation of the truth 
of his religion. As such, I would now place it before 
you. I shall not, however, think only of confirming 
your fiiith; the ver^ illustrations, which I shall adduce 
for this purpose, will show the claims of Jesus to out 
reverence, obedience, imitation, and fervent love. 

The more we contemplate Christ's character, as ex- 
hibited in the Gospel, the more we shall be impressed 
with its genuineness and reality. It was plainly drawn 
from the life. The narratives of the Evangelists bear 
the marks of truth, perhaps beyond all other histories. 
They «et before us the most extraordinary being who 
ever appeared on earth, and yet they are as artless as 
the stories of childhood. The authors do not think 
of themselves. They ha^e plainly but one aim, to show 
us their Master; and they manifest the deep veneration 
which he inspired, by leaving him to reveal himself, by 
giving us his actions and sayings without comment, 
explanation, or eulogy. You see in these narratives no 
varnishing, no high colouring, no attempts to make his 
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actions striking, or to bring out the beauties of his char- 
acter. We are never pointed to any circumstance as 
illustrative of his greatness. The Evangelists write with 
a calm trust in his character, with a feeling that it needed 
no aid from their hands, and with a deep veneration, as 
if comment or praise of their own were not worthy to 
mingle with the recital of such a life. 

It is the effect of our familiarity with the historj of 
Jesus, that we are not struck by it, as we ought to be. 
We read it before we are capable of understanding its 
excellence. Hb stupendous works become as familiar 
to us as the events of ordinary life, and his high offices 
seem as much matters of course, as the common relations 
which men bear to each other. On this account, it is 
fit for the ministers of religion to do what the Evange- 
lists did not attempt, to offer comments on Christ's char- 
acter, to bring out its features, to point men to its higher 
beauties, to awaken their awe by unfolding its wonderful 
majesty. Indeed, one of our most important functions, 
as teachers, is to give freshness and vividness to truths 
which have become worn, I had almost said tarnished 
by long and familiar handling. We have to fight with 
the power of habit. Through habit, men look on this 
glorious creation with insensibility, and are less moved 
by the all-enlightening sun than by a show of fire-works. 
It is the duty of a moral and religious teacher, almost 
to create a new sense in men, that they may learn in 
what a world of beauty and magnificence they live. And 
so in regard to Christ's character; men become used to 
it, until they imagine, that there is something more 
admirable in a great man of their own day, a statesman 
or a conqueror, than in Him, the latchet of whose shoes 
statesmen and conquerors are not worthy to unloose. 

In this discourse, I wish to show that the character 
of Christ, taken as a whole, is one which could not have 
entered the thoughts of man, could not have been ima- 
gined or feigned; that it bears every mark of genuine- 
ness and truth; that it ought therefore to be acknow- 
ledged as real and of divine original. 

It is all-important, my friends, if we would feel the 
force of this argument, to transport ourselves to the 
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times when Jesus lived. We are very apt to think, that 
he was moving about in such a city as this, or among 
a people agreeing with ourselves in modes of thinking 
and habits of life. But the truth is, he lived in a state 
of society singularly remote from our own. Of all na- 
tions, the Jewish was the most strongly marked. The 
Jew hardly felt himself to belong to the human family. 
He was accustomed to speak of himself as chosen by 
God, holy, clean; whilst the Gentiles were sinners, dogs, 
polluted, unclean. His common dress, the phylactery 
on his brow or arm, the hem of his garment, nis food, 
the ordinary circumstances of his life, as well as his 
temple, his sacrifices, his ablutions, all held him up to 
himself as a peculiar favourite of God, and all separated 
him from the rest of the world. With other nations he 
could not eat or marry. They were unworthy of hb 
communion. Still, with all these notions of superiority, 
he saw himself conquered by those whom he despised. 
He was obliged to wear the shackles of Rome, to see 
Roman legions in his territory, a Roman guard near his 
temple, and a Roman tax-gatherer extorting, for the sup- 
port of an idolatrous government and an idolatrous wor- 
ship, what he regarded as due only to God. The hatred 
which burned in the breast of the Jew towards his 
foreign oppressor, perhaps never glowed with equal in- 
tenseness in any ottier conquered state. He had, how- 
ever, his secret consolation. The time was near, the 
Erophetic age was at hand, when Judea was to break 
er chains and rise from the dust. Her long-promised 
King and Deliverer was near, and was coming to wear 
the crown of universal empire. From Jerusalem was to 
go forth his law, and all nations were to serve the chosen 
people of God. To this conqueror the Jews indeed 
ascribed the office of promoting religion; but the reli- 
gion of Moses, corrupted into an outward service, was 
to them the perfection of human nature. They clung 
to its forms with the whole energy of their souls. To 
the Mosaic institution, they ascribed their distinction 
from all other nations. It lay at the foundation of their 
hopes of dominion. I believe no strength of prejudice 
ever equalled the intense attachment of the Jew to his 
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pecoliar national religion. Tou mnj judge of its pow» 
hj the fact of its haying been transmitted thioi4;h so 
many ages, amidst persecutions and sufferings whidi 
would have subdued any spirit but that of a Jew. Toa 
must bring these things to your mind. You must [dace 
yourselves in the midst of this singular people. 

Amonff this singular people, burning with impatient 
expectation, appeared Jesus of Nazareth. His fint 
words were, ** Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand." These words we hear with little emotion; but 
to the Jews, who had been watching for this kingdom 
for ages, and who were looking for its immediate manl- 
fostation, they must have been awakening as an earth- 
quake. Accordingly we find Jesus thronged by multi- 
tudes which no building could contain. He repairs to 
a mountain, as affording him advantages for addresang 
the crowd. I see them surrounding him with eager 
looks, and ready to drink in every word from his lips. 
And what do I hear? Not one word of Judea, of Rome, 
of freedom, of conquest, of the glories of Grod's chosen 
people, and of the thronging of all nations to the temple 
on Mount Zion. Almost every word was a death-blow 
to the hopes and feelings which glowed through the 
whole people, and were consecrated under the name of 
religion. He speaks of the long-expected Kingdom of 
Heaven; but speaks of it as a felicity promised to, and 
only to be partaken by the humble and pure in heart. 
The righteousness of the Pharisees, that which was 
deemed the perfection of religion, and which the new 
deliverer was expected to spread far and wide, he pro- 
nounces worthless, and declares the kingdom of Heaven, 
or of the Messiah, to be shut against all who do not 
cultivate a new, spiritual, and disinterested virtue. 
Instead of war and victory, he commands his impatient 
hearers to love, to forgive, to bless their enemies; and 
holds forth this spirit of benignity, mercy, peace, as the 
special badge of the people of the true Messiah. In- 
stead of national interests and glories, he commands 
them to seek first a spirit of impartial charity and love, 
unconfined by the bounds of tribe or nation, and pro- 
claims this to be the happiness and honour of the reign 
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for which they hoped. lostead of this world's riches 
which they expected to flow from all lands into their 
own, he commands them to lay up treasures in heaven, 
and directs them to an incorruptible, immortal life, as 
the true end of their being. Nor is this all. He does 
not merely offer himself as a spiritual deliverer, as the 
ibonder of a new empire of inward piety and universal 
charity; he closes with language announcing a more 
mysterious office. " Many will say unto me in that 
day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name? 
and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you; de- 
part from me, ye that work iniquity." Here I meet 
the annunciation of a character as august as it must 
have been startling. I hear him foretelling a dominion 
to be exercised in the future world. He begins to an- 
nounce, what entered largely into his future teaching, 
that his power was not bounded to this earth. These 
words I better understand, when I bear him subse- 
quently declaring, that, after a painful death, he was to 
rise again and ascend to heaven, and there, in a state 
of pre-eminent power and glory, was to be the advocate 
and judge of the human race. 

Such are some of the views, given by Jesus, of his 
character and reig^, in the Sermon on the Mount. Im- 
mediately afterwards, I hear another- lesson from him, 
bringing out some of these truths still more strongly. 
A Roman centurion makes application to him for the 
core of a servant, whom he particularly valued; and on 
expressing, in a strong manner, his conviction of the 
power of Jesus to hesd at a dbtance, Jesus, according 
to his historians, "marvelled, and said to those that 
followed. Verily I say unto you I have not found so 
great faith in Israel; and I say unto you, that many 
shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven; but the children of the kingdom (that is, 
the Jews) shall be cast out" Here all the hopes 
which the Jews had cherished of an exclusive or pecu- 
liar possession of the Messiah's kingdom, were cnuhed; 
and the reception of the despised Gentile world to «SL 

2£ 
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hb blcmingi, or, in other words, the extei 
pure reUgioii to the ends of the earth, beg^ 



Here I pause for the present, and I ask y 
the chaiacter of Jesus be not the most extre 
histoffj, and wholly inexplicable on human 
Renew the groond over which we have gt>] 
leet that he was bom and grew up a Jew, i 
of Jews, a people burning with one passion, 
ing their wnole souls into the expectation oi 
and earthly deliverer. He grew up amor 
poTerty, seclusion, and labours fitted to c 
thoughts, purposes, and hopes; and yet w 
escaping every influence of education and sc 
find nim as untouched by the feelings whic 
universally around him, which reli^on and 
concurred to consecrate, which the mothe 
into the ear of the child, and which the 
the synagfogne strengthened in the adult, a 
been brought up in another world. We fin< 
ceiving a sublime purpose, such as had nev 
on sage or hero, and see him possessed with a 
ness of sustaining a relation to God and ma 
of being invested with powers in this wor] 
world to pome, such as nad never entered \ 
mind. Whence now, I ask, came the concep 
character? 

Will any say it had its origin in impostu 
was a fabrication of a deceiver? I answer, 
acter claimed by Christ excludes this supp 
its very nature. It was so remote from all 
and anticipations of the times, so unfit to a\i 
pathy, so unattractive to the heathen, so es 
to the Jew, that it was the last to enter the i 
impostor. A deceiver of the dullest vision 
foreseen, that it would expose him to bitter 
horrence, and persecution, and that he woulc 
carry on his work alone, just as Jesus al\i 
alone, and could not find an individual to ent 
spirit and design. What allurements an un 
self«eeking man could find to such an ent 
common ingenuity caiv ^y^^o^^t. 
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I affirm next, that the sublimity of the character 
claimed by Christ forbids us to trace it to imposture. 
That a selfish, designing, depraved mind, could have 
formed the idea and purpose of a work unparalleled in 
beneficence, in vastness, and in moral grandeur, would 
certainly be a strange departure from the laws of the 
human mind. I add, that if an impostor could have 
lighted on the conception of so sublime and wonderful 
a work as that claimed by Jesus, he could not, I say 
he could not have thrown mto his personation of it the 
air of truth and reality. The part would have been too 
high for him. He would have overacted it or fallen 
short of it perpetually. His true character would have 
rebelled against his assumed one. We should have 
seen something strained, forced, artificial, awkward, 
showing that he was i)ot in his true sphere. To act up 
to a character so singular and grand, and one for which 
no precedent could be found, seems to me utterly im- 
possible for a man who had not the true spirit of it, or 
who was only wearing it as a mask. 

Now how stands the case with Jesus? Bred a Jewish 
peasant or carpenter, he issues from obscurity, and claims 
for himself a divine office, a superhuman dignity, such 
as had not been imagined; and in no instance does he 
fall below the character. The peasant, and still more 
the Jew, wholly disappears. We feel that a new being, 
of a new order of mind, is taking a part in human afiairs. 
There is a native tone of grandeur and authority in his 
teaching. He speaks as a being related to the whole 
human race. His mind never shrinks within the ordi- 
nary limits of human agency. A narrower sphere than 
the world never enters his thoughts. He speaks in a 
natural, spontaneous style, of accomplishing the most 
arduous and important change in human afiairs. This 
unlaboured manner of expressing great thoughts, is 
particularly worthy of attention. You never hear firom 
Jesus that swelling, pompous, ostentatious language, 
which almost necessarily springs from an attempt to sus- 
tain a character above our powers. He talks of his 
glories as one to whom they were familiar, and of his 
intimacy and oneness with God, as simply aa ai clb^lisk 
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ipeaJM of Mi eomiCTion witk Mi pwwBte. Hs 
of MfiiV nd iii4glB9 the woddp of dimniiy all M»^ 
IdmnlC nd of gi^iog ereiloittiig Bfi% m we ipeek if 
the onBurf powen wlueh we emt. He makes bd«( 
henngiiee abcnrt the nwdeor of hk office and charaete 
Hit oomcBoosDeM m it gi^os a hoe to hie whole ka- 
goage, break! oot in in&ect, andeaigiied OTprotrioi» 
tbowioff that it wai the dedpeit and moat fkmifiar of lii 
oonTicnons. Thia amment ia onlr to be midentood 
by reafing the Goapew with a wakend mind and haart. 
It doea not lie on their lorbce, and it n the atraaver 
for I jing beneath it. When I raad theae booka wA. 
care, when I trace the nnaifected mijeaty whidi laai 
through the life of Jesos, and tee him nerer fidfingbeknr 
his siuifime cUdma anuikt poTertj, and acofn»iaid iafaii 
last agony, I haTo a feeling of ^e reality c^ idi daF> 
acter which I cannot ezpreaa. I fool that the Jeiridi 
carpenter coold no more haye conceiyed and amtained 
Uus character nnder motiTea of impoatnre, than an in- 
fant's arm could repeat the deOda of Hercules, or Us 
unawakened intellect comprehend and riyal the matdh 
less works of genius. 

Am I told that the claims of Jesus had their origin, 
not in imposture but in enthusiasm; that the imagination, 
kindled by strong feeling, overpowered the judgment so 
&r as to give him the notion of being destined to some 
strange and unparalleled woriL? I know that enthusiasm, 
or a lundled imagination, has great power; and we are 
never to lose sight of it, in judging of the claims of re- 
ligious teachers. But I say first, that, except in cases 
where it amounts to insanity, enthusiasm woiks, in a 
greater or less degree, accorcUng to a man's prenous 
conceptions and modes of thought In Jadea, where 
the mmds of men were burning with feverish ezpectatioB 
of a Messiah, I can easily conceive of a Jew imagiidBg 
that in himself this ardent conception, this ideal of gloiy, 
was to be realised. I can conceive of his seating Ida- 
self in fancy on the throne of David, and secretly pon- 
dering the means of his appointed triumphs. But that 
a Jew should fancy himself the Messiah, and at the 
same time should atrip that character of all the attribito 
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which had fired his youthful imagination and heart — 
that he should start aside from all the feelings and hopes 
of his age, and should acquire a consciousness of being 
destined to a wholly new career; and one as unbounded 
as it was new, this is exceedingly improbable; and one 
thing is certain, that an imagination so erratic, so un- 
govemed, and able to generate the conviction of being 
destined to a work so immeasureably disproportioned 
to the power of the individual, must have partaken of 
insanity. Now is it conceivable, that an individual, 
mastered by so wild and fervid an imagination, should 
have sustained the dignity claimed by Christ, should 
have acted worthily the highest part ever assumed on 
earth? Would not his enthusiasm have broken out 
amidst the peculiar excitements of the life of Jesus, and 
have left a touch of madness on his teaching and con- 
duct? Is it to such a man that we should look for the 
inculcation of a new and perfect form of virtue, and for 
the exemplification of humanity in its fairest form? 

The charge of an extravagant, self-deluding enthu- 
siasm, is the last to be fastened on Jesus. Where can we 
find the traces of it in his history ? Do we detect them 
in the calm authority of his precepts; in the mild, practi- 
cal, and beneficent spirit of his religion; in the unlaboured 
simplicity of the language with which he unfolds his 
high powers, and the sublime truths of religion; or in 
the good sense, the knowledge of human nature, which 
he dways discovers in his estimate and treatment of 
the different classes of men with whom he acted? Do 
we discover this enthusiasm in the singular fact, that 
whilst he claimed power in the future world, and always 
turned men's minds to heaven, he never indulged his 
own imagination, or stimulated that of his disciples, by 
• giving vivid pictures, or any minute description, of that 
unseen state? The truth is, that, remarkable as was 
the character of Jesus, it was distinguished by nothing 
more than by calmness and self-possession. This trait 
pervades his other excellences. How calm was his 
piety! Point me, if you can, to one vehement, passion- 
ate expression of his religious feelings. Does the Lord's 
Prayer breathe a feverish enthusiasm? The hahvtjaak 
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style of Jetus on the sobject of religion, if introduced 
into many churches of his followers at the present day, 
would be charged with coldness. The calm and the 
rational character of his piety is particularly seen in the 
doctrine which he so earnestly inculcates, that disin- 
terested love and self-denying service to our fellow- 
creatures are the most acceptable worship we can ofier 
to our Creator. His benevolence too, though singulaify 
earnest and deep, was composed and serene. He never 
lost the possession of himself in his sympathy with 
others; was never hurried into the impatient and rash 
enterprises of an enthusiastic philanthropy; but did good 
with the tranquillity and constancy which mark the pro- 
vidence of God. The depth of his calmness may best 
be understood by considering the opposition made to 
his claims. His labours were every where insidiously 
watched and industriously thwarted by vindictive foes, 
who had even conspired to compass, through his death, 
the ruin of his cause. Now a feverish enthusiasm, which 
fancies itself to be entrusted with a great work of God, 
is singularly liable to impatient indignation under furious 
and malignant opposition. Obstacles increase its vehe- 
mence; it becomes more eager and hurried in the ac- 
complishment of its purposes, in proportion as they are 
withstood. Be it therefore remembered, that the ma- 
lignity of Christ's foes, though never surpassed, and for 
the time triumphant, never robbed him of self-possession, 
roused no passion, and threw no vehemence or precipi- 
tation into his exertions. He did not disguise from him- 
self or his followers the impression made on the multi- 
tude by his adversaries. He distinctly foresaw the violent 
death towards which he was fast approaching. Yet, 
confiding in God, and in the silent progress of his truth, 
he possessed his soul in peace. Not only was he calm, 
but his calmness rises into sublimity when we consider 
the storms which raged around him, and the vastness 
of the prospects in which his spirit found repose. I say, 
then, that serenity and self-possession were peculiarly 
the attributes of Jesus. I affirm, that the singular and 
sublime character claimed by Jesus, can be traced neither 
to imposture, nor to an ungoverned, insane imagination. 
It can only be accounted ^oi \i7 \\.^ XxysJOct/Vy^ \^?>Xi!LY. 
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I began with observing how our long familiarity with 
Jesus blunts our minds to his singular excellence. We 
probably have often read of the character which he 
claimed, without a thought of its extraordinary nature. 
But I know nothing so sublime. The plans and labours 
of statesmen sink into the sports of children, when com- 
pared with the work whicn Jesus announced, and to 
which he devoted himself in life and death, with a tho- 
rough consciousness of its reality. The idea of chan^nff 
the moral aspect of the whole earth, of recovering all 
nations to the pure and inward worship of one God, 
and to a spirit of divine and fraternal love, was one of 
which we meet not a trace in philosopher or legislator 
before him. The human mind nad given no promise of 
this extent of view. The conception of this enterprise, 
and the calm, unshaken expectation of success, in one 
who had no station and no wealth, who cast from him 
the sword with abhorrence, and who forbade his dis- 
ciples to use any weapons but those of love, discover a 
wonderful trust in the power of God and the power of 
love; and when to this we add, that Jesus looked not 
only to the triumph of his pure faith in the present 
world, but to a mighty and beneficent power in heaven, 
we Mritness a vastness of purpose, a grandeur of thought 
and feeling, so original, so superior to the workings of 
all other minds, that nothing but our familiarity can pre- 
vent our contemplation of it with wonder and profound 
awe. I confess, when I can escape the deadening power 
of habit, and can receive the full import of such pas- 
sages as the following: — " Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest" — 
" I am come to seek and to save that which was lost" — 
*' He that confesseth me before men, him will I confess 
before my Father in heaven" — " Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me before men, of him shall the Son of Man 
be ashamed when he cometh in the glory of the Father 
with the holy angels'* — " In my Father's house are many 
mansions; 1 go to prepare a place for you;" — I say, 
when I can succeed in realising the import of such pas- 
sages, I feel myself listening to a being, such as never 
before and never since spoke in human language. I am 
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awed bythe consciousness of g^reatness which these nsnle 
words express; and when I connect this greatness wtik 
the proofs of Christ's miracles which I gave yon in a 
former discourse, I am compelled to exclaim with the 
centurion, " Truly, this was the Son of God." 

I have thus, my friends, set before you one view of 
Jesus Christ, which shows him to have been the most 
extraordinary being who ever lived. I invite your at- 
tention to another; and I am not sure, but that it is 
still more striking. You have seen the consciousness 
of greatness which Jesus possessed; I now ask you to 
consider, how, with this consciousness, he lived among 
men. To convey my meaning more distinctly, let me 
avail myself of an imaginary case. Suppose you had 
never heard the particulars of Christ's history, but were 
told in general, that, ages ago, an extraordinary man 
appeared in the world, whose mind was wholly possessed 
with the idea of having come from God, who regarded 
himself as clothed with divine power and charged with 
the sublimest work in the universe, who had the con- 
sciousness of sustaining a relation of unexampled author- 
ity and beneficence, not to one nation or age, but to all 
nations and all times — and who anticipated a spiritual 
kingdom and everlasting power beyond the grave. Sup- 
pose you should be told, that, on entering the world, he 
found not one mind able to comprehend his views, and 
felt himself immeasurably exalted in thought and pur- 
pose above all around him; and suppose you should 
then be asked what appearance, what mode of life, 
what tone, what air, what deportment, what intercourse 
with the multitude seemed to you to suit such a char- 
acter, and were probably adopted by him; how would 
you represent him to your minds? Would you not 
suppose, that, with this peculiar character, he adopted 
some peculiar mode of life, expressive of his superiority 
to and separation from all other men? Would you not 
expect something distinctive in his appearance? Would 
you not expect him to assume some badge, and to 
exact some homage? Would you not expect, that, 
with a mind revolving such vast thoughts and raised 
above the earth, he would look coldly on the ordinary 
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gratifications of men? that, with a mind spreading itself 
over the world, and meditating its subjection to his 
truth, he would take little interest in ordinary indivi- 
duals? and that, possessing, in his own doctrine and 
character, a standard of sublime virtue, he would attach 
little importance to the low attainments of the ignor&nt 
and superstitious around him ? Would you not make 
him a public character, and expect to see him labouring 
to establish his ascendancy among public men? Would 
you not expect to see his natural affections absorbed in 
his universal philanthropy; and would not private at- 
tachments seem to you quite inconsistent with his vast 
superiority, and the immensity of his purposes? Would 
you not expect him to avail himself of the best accommo- 
dations the world could afford? Would you not expect 
the great Teacher to select the most sacred spots for 
his teaching, and the Lord of all to erect some conspic- 
uous seat, from which should go forth the laws which 
were to reach the ends of the earth? Would you not, 
in a word, expect this extraordinary personage to surr 
round himself with extraordinary circumstances, and 
to maintain a separation from the degraded multitude 
around him? 

Such, I believe, would be the expectation of us all; 
and what was the case with Jesus? Read his history. 
He comes with the consciousness of more than human 
greatness, to accomplish an infinite work; and where 
do you find him? What is his look? what is his manner? 
How does he converse, how live with men? His 
appearance, mode of life, and intercourse are directly 
the reverse of what we should 'have supposed. He 
comes in the ordinary dress of the class of society in 
which he had grown up. He retreats to no solitude, 
like John, to strike awe, nor seeks any spot which had 
been consecrated in Jewish history. Would you find 
him? Go to the house of Peter, the fisherman. Go 
to the well of Samaria, where he rests after the fatigues 
of his journey. Would you hear him teach? You may 
find him, indeed, sometimes in the temple, for that was 
a place of general resort; but commonly you may find 
him instructing in the open air, now from a boat on the 
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Gralilean lake, now on a mount, and now in the rtveeU 
of the crowded city. He has no place wherein to kj 
his head, nor will he have one. A rich ruler comes and 
faUs at his feet. He says, " Go, sell what thou hast, 
and gfive to the poor, and then come and follow me." 
Nor was this all. Something more striking remains to 
be told. He did not merely live in the streets, and b 
the houses of fishermen. In diese places, had he pleased, 
he might have cleared a space around him, and raised 
a barrier between himself and others. But in these 
places, and every where, he lived with men as a man, 
a brother, a friend, sometimes a servant; and entered, 
with a deep, unexampled sympathy, into the feelings, 
interests, wants, sorrows of individuals, of ordinary men, 
and even of the most depressed, despised, and forsaken 
of the race. Here is the most striking view of Jesus. 
This combination of the spirit of humanity, in its low- 
liest, tenderest form, with the consciousness of unrivalled 
and divine glories, is the most wonderful distinction 
of this wonderful character. Here we learn the chief 
reason, why he chose poverty, and refused every pecu- 
liarity of manner and appearance. He did this because 
he desired to come near to the multitude of men, to 
make himself accessible to all, to pour out the fulness 
of his sympathy upon all, to know and weep over their 
sorrows and sins, and to manifest his interest in their 
affections and joys. 

I can offer but a few instances of this sympathy of 
Christ with human nature in all its varieties of cnaracter 
and condition. But how beautiful are they? At the 
very opening of his ministry, we find him present at a 
marriage, to which he and his disciples had been called. 
Among the Jews this was an occasion of peculiar 
exhilaration and festivity; but Jesus did not therefore 
decline it. He knew what affections, joys, sorrows, and 
moral influences are bound up in this institution, and 
he went to the celebration, not as an ascetic, to fi'own 
on its bright hopes and warm congratulations, but to 
sanction it by his presence, and to heighten its enjoy- 
ments. How little does this comport with the solitary 
dignity, which we should have pronounced most ac- 
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cordant with his character; and what a spirit of human- 
ity does it breathe! But this event stands almost alone 
in his history. His chief sympathy was not with them 
that rejoice, but with the ignorant, sinful, sorrowful; 
and with these we find him cultivating an habitual 
intimacy. Though so exalted in thought and purpose, 
he chose uneducated men to be his chief disciples; 
ai/d he lived with them, not as a superior, giving 
occasional and formal instruction, but became their 
companion, travelled with them on foot, slept in their 
dwellings, sat at their tables, partook of their plain fare, 
communicated to them his truth in the simplest form; 
and though they constantly misunderstood him, and 
never received his full meaninsf, he was never wearied 
with teaching them. So familiar was his intercourse, 
that we find Peter reproving him with an affectionate 
zeal, for announcing his approaching death, and we find 
John leaning on his bosom. Of his last discourse to 
these disciples I need not speak. It stands alone among 
all writings for the union of tenderness and majesty. 
His own sorrows are forgotten in his solicitude to speak 
peace and comfort to bis humble followers. 

The depth of his human sympathies was beautifully 
manifested when children were brought to him. His 
disciples, judging as all men would judge, thought that 
he wno was sent to wear the crown of universal empire, 
had too great a work before him to give his time and 
attention to children, and reproved the parents who 
brought them; but Jesus, rebuking his disciples, called 
to him the children. Never, I believe, did childhood 
awaken such deep love as at that moment He took 
them in his arms and blessed them, and not only said 
that *' of such is the kingdom of heaven,** but added, 
'* He that receiveth a little child in my name, receiveth 
me;** so entirely did he identify himself with this primi- 
tive, innocent, beautiful form of human nature. 

There was no class of human beings so low as to be 
beneath his sympathy. He not merely taught the pub- 
lican and sinner, but, with all his consciousness of purity, 
sat down and dined with them, smd, when reproved by 
the malignant Pharisee for such companionship, an- 
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swered by the touching parables of the Lost Sheep and 
the Prodigal Son, and said, " I am come to seek and to 
save that which was lost." 

No personal suffering dried up this fountain of love 
in his breast. On his way to the cross, he heard some 
women of Jerusalem bewailing him, and at the sound, 
forgetting his own grief, he turned to them and said, 
•* Women of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves and your children." On the cross, whilst 
ms mind was divided between intense suffering, and the 
contemplation of the infinite blessings in which his su^ 
ferings were to issue, his eye lighted on his mother and 
John, and the sensibilities of a son and a friend mingled 
with the sublime consciousness of the universal Lord 
and Saviour. Never before did natural affection find 
so tender and beautiful an utterance. To his mother 
he said, directing her to John, ^^ Behold thy son; I leave 
my beloved disciple to take my place, to perform my 
filial offices, and to enjoy a share of that affection with 
which you have followed me through life;" and to John 
he said, " Behold thy mother: I bequeath to you the 
happiness of ministering to my dearest earthly friend." 
Nor is this all. The spirit of humanity had one higher 
triumph. Whilst his enemies surrounded him with a 
malignity unsoflened by his last agonies, and, to give 
the keenest edge to insult, reminded him scoffingly of 
the high character and office which he had claimed, his 
only notice of them was the prayer, " Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do." 

Thus Jesus lived with men; with the consciousness 
of unutterable majesty, he joined a lowliness, gentleness, 
humanity and sympathy, which have no example in 
human nistory. I ask you to contemplate this wonderful 
union. In proportion to the superiority of Jesus to all 
around him, was the intimacy, the brotherly love, with 
which he bound himself to them. I maintain, that this 
is a character wholly remote from human conception. 
To imagine it to be the production of imposture or 
enthusiasm, shows a strange unsoundness of mind. I 
contemplate it with a veneration second only to the 
profound awe with which I look up to God. It bears 
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no mark of human inyention. It was real. It belonged 
to and it manifested the beloved Son of God. 

But I have not done. May I ask your attention a 
few moments more? We have not yet reached the 
depth of Christ's character. We have not touched the 
great principle, on which his wonderful sympathy was 
founded, and which endeared to him his office of uni- 
versal Saviour. Do you ask what this deep principle 
was? I answer. It was his conviction of the greatness 
of the human soul. He saw in man the impress and 
image of the Divinity, and therefore thirsted for his re- 
demption, and took the tenderest interest in him, what- 
ever might be the rank, character, or condition in which 
he was found. This spiritual view of man pervades and 
distinguishes the teaching of Christ. Jesus looked on 
men with an eye which pierced beneath the material 
frame. The body vanished before him. The trappings 
of the rich, the rags of the poor, were nothing to him. 
He looked through them, as though they did not exist, 
to the soul; and there, amidst clouds of ignorance and 
plague-spots of sin, he recognised a spiritual and im- 
mortal nature, and the germs of power and perfection 
which might be unfolded for ever. In the most fallen 
and depraved man, he saw a being who might become 
an angel of light. Still more, he felt that there was 
nothing in himself to which men might not ascend. His 
own lofty consciousness did not sever him from the mul- 
titude; for he saw in his own greatness the model of what 
men might become. So deeply was he thus impressed, 
that again and again, in speaking of his future glories, 
he announced, that in these his true followers were to 
share. They were to sit on his throne, and partake of 
his beneficent power. 

Here I pause, and indeed I know not what can be 
added to heighten the wonder, reverence, and love which 
are due to Jesus. When I consider him, not only as 
possessed with the consciousness of an unexampled and 
unbounded majesty, but as recognising a kindred nature 
in all human beings, and living and dying to raise them 
to a participation of his divine glories; and when I see 
him under these views, allying himself to men by tk<^ 
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tendeiett ties, embracing them with a spirit of humamty, 
which no insult, injury, or pun could for a moment le- 
pel or oyerpower, I am filled with wonder as well as 
reyerence and love. I feel that this character is not of 
human inyention, that it was not assumed through firand, 
or struck out by enthusiasm; for it is infinitely above 
their reach. When 1 add this character of Jesus to the 
other eyidences of his reUgion, it gives to what before 
seemed so strong, a new and vast accession of strength; 
I fe^l as if I could not be deceived. The Gospels most 
be true; they were drawn from a living original; they 
were founded on reality. The character of Jesus is not 
a fiction; he was what he clsdmed to be, and what bis 
followers attested. Nor is this all. Jesus not only waSf 
he is still, the Son of God, the Saviour of the world. 
He exists now; he has entered that heaven to wluch 
he always looked forward on earth. There he liyes and 
reigns. With a clear, calm faith, I see him in that state 
of glory; and I confidentiy expect, at no distant period, 
to see bim face to face. We have indeed no absent 
friend whom we shall so surely meet. Let us then, my 
hearers, by imitation of his virtues and obedience to his 
word, prepare ourselves to join him in those pure man- 
sions, where he is surrounding himself with the good and 
Eure of our race, and will communicate to them for eyer 
is own spirit, power, and joy. 



REASONABLENESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 



Romans i. 16. — ** I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.^' 

Such was the language of Paul; and every man will 
respond to it, who comprehends the character and has 
felt the influence of Christianity. In a former discourse, 
I proposed to state to you some reasons for adopting 
as our own the words of the Apostle, for joining in this 
open and resolute testimony to the gospel of Christ. I 
observed, that I was not ashamed of the gospel, first 
because it is true, and to this topic the discourse was 
devoted. I wish now to continue the subject and to 
state another ground of undisguised and unshaken adher- 
ence to Christianity. I say, then, I am not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ, because it is a rational religion. 
It agrees with reason; therefore I count it worthy of 
acceptation, therefore I do not blush to enrol myself 
among its friends and advocates. The object of the 
present discourse will be the illustration of this claim of 
Christianity. I wish to show you the harmony which 
subsists between the light of God's Word, and that pri- 
mitive light of reason, which he has kindled within us 
to be our perpetual guide. If, in treating this subject, 
I shall come into conflict with any class of Christians, 
I trust I shall not be considered as imputing to them 
any moral or intellectual defect. I judge men by their 
motives, dispositions, and lives, and not by their specu- 
lations or peculiar opinions; and I esteem piety and 
virtue equally venerable, whether found in friend or foe. 

Christianity is a rational religion. Were it not so, I 
should be ashamed to profess it. I am aware that it is 
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the fashion with some to decry reason, and to set up le- 
▼elation as an opposite authority. This error thougli 
countenanced by good men, and honestly maintained 
for the defence of the Christian cause, ought to be ea^ 
nestly withstood; for it virtually surrenders our religion 
into the hands of the unbeliever. It saps the foundation 
to strengthen the building. It places our religion in 
hostility to human nature, and g^ves to its adversaries 
the credit of vindicating the rights and noblest powers 
of the mind. 

We must never forget that our rational nature is the 
greatest gift of God. For this we owe him our chief 
gratitude. It is a greater gift than any outward aid or 
benefaction, and no doctrine which degrades it can come 
from its Author. The developement of it is the end of 
our being. Revelation is but a means, and b designed 
to concur with nature, providence, and God's spirit, in 
canning forward reason to its perfection. I glory in 
Christianity because it enlarges, invigorates, exalts my 
rational nature. If I could not be a Christian without 
ceasing to be rational, I should not hesitate as to my 
choice. I feel myself bound to sacrifice to Christianity 
property, reputation, life; but I ought not to sacrifice to 
any religion, that reason which lifts me above the brute 
and constitutes me a man. I can conceive no sacrilege 
greater than to prostrate or renounce the highest fa- 
culty which we have derived from God. In so doing 
we should offer violence to the divinity within us, Chris- 
tianity wages no war with reason, but is one with it, 
and is given to be its helper and friend. 

I wish, in the present discourse, to illustrate and con- 
firm the views now given. My remarks will be arranged 
under two heads. I propose, first, to show that Chris- 
tianity is founded on, and supposes the authority of 
reason, and cannot therefore oppose it without sub- 
verting itself. My object in this part of the discourse 
will be to expose the error of those who hope to serve 
revelation by disparaging reason. I shall then, in the 
second place, compare Christianity and the light of 
reason, to show their accordance; and shall prove, by 
descending to particulars, that Christianity is eminently 
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a ratioDal religioD. My aim, under this head, will be 
to yindicate the Gospel from the reproaches of the un- 
believer, and to strengthan the faitn and attachment of 
its friends. Before 1 begin, let me observe that this dis- 
cussion, from the nature of the subject, must assume 
occasionally an abstract form, and will demand serious 
attention. 1 am to speak of reason, the chief faculty of 
the mind; and no simplicity of language in treating such 
a topic can exempt the hearer from the necessity of a 
patient effort of thought. 

I am to begin with showing that the Christian reve- 
lation is founded on the authority of reason, and conse- 
quently cannot oppose it; and here it may be proper to 
settle the meaning of the word reason. One of the 
most important steps towards the truth, is to determine 
the import of terms. Very oflen fierce controversies 
have sprung from obscurity of language, and the parties, 
on explaining themselves, have discovered that they 
have been spending their strength in a war of words. 
What, then, is reason? 

The term reason is used with so much latitude, that 
to ^x its precise limits is not an easy task. In this 
respect it agrees with the other words which express 
the intellectual faculties. One idea, however, is always 
attached to it. All men understand by reason the hign- 
est faculty or energy of the mind. Without labouring 
for a philosophical definition that will comprehend all 
its exercises, I shall satisfy myself with pointing out two 
of its principal characteristics or functions. 

First, it belongs to reason to comprehend universal 
truths. This is among its most important offices. There 
are particular and there are universal truths. The last 
are the noblest, and the capacity of perceiving them is 
the distinction of intelligent beings; and these belong to 
reason. Let me give my meaning by some illustrations. 
I see a stone falling to the ground. This is a particular 
truth; but I do not stop here. I believe that not only 
this particular stone falls towards the earth, but that 
every particle of matter, in whatever world, tends, or, 
as is sometimes said, is attracted towards all other mat- 
ter. Here is a universal truth, a principle extending to 
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the whole material creadon, and essentia] to its eustence. 
This truth bdongs to reasoik Again, I see a man pro- 




IMurticular causes and effects; I am sure that eyery thing 
which begins to eust, no matter when or where, miMt 
have a cause, that no change ever has taken place or 
ever will take place without a cause. Here is a univer- 
sal truth, something true here and every where, true now 
and through eternity; and this truth belongs to reason. 
Again, I see with my e^, I traverse wi& my hands 
a Umited space; but this is not alL I am sure, that, 
beyond the limits which my limbs or senses reach, there 
is an unbounded space; that, go where I will, an infinity 
will spread around me. Here is anoth^ universal truth, 
and this belongs to reason. The idea of infinity is indeed 
one of the noblest conceptions of this faculty. Again, 
I see a man conferring a good on another. Here is a 
particular truth or perception. But my mind is not con- 
fined to this. 1 see and feel that it is right for all intel- 
ligent beings, exist when or where they may, to do good, 
and wrong for them to seek the misery of others. Here 
is a universal truth, a law extending from God to the 
lowest human being; and this belongs to reason. I trust 
I have conveyed to you my views in regard to the first 
characteristic of this highest power of the soul. Its office 
is to discern universal truths, great and eternal principles. 
But it does not stop here. Keason is also exercised in 
applying these universal truths to particular cases, be- 
ings, events. For example, reason teaches me, as we 
have seen, that all changes without exception require a 
cause; and in conformity to this principle, it prompts 
me to seek the particular causes of the endless changes 
and appearances which fall under my observation. Thus 
reason is perpetually at work on the ideas furnished us 
by the senses, by consciousness, by memory, associating 
them with its own great truths, or investing them with 
its own universality. 

I now proceed to the second function of reason, which 
is indeed akin to the first. Reason is the power which 
tends, and is perpetually striving, to reduce our various 
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thoughts to unitf or consistency. Perhaps the most 
fiadftmental conyiction of reason is, that all traUis agree 
together; that inconsistency is the mark of error. Its 
intensest, most earnest effort is to bring concord into 
tile intellect, to reconcile what seem to be clashing views. 
On the observation of a new fact, reason strives to incor- 
porate it with former knowledge. It can allow nothing 
to stand separate in the mind. It labours to bring 
together scattered truths, and to give them the strength 
and beauty of a vital order. Its end and delight is 
harmony. It is shocked by an inconsistency in belief, 
just as a fine ear is wounaed by discord. It carries 
within itself an instinctive consciousness, that all tilings 
which exist are intimately bound together; and it cannot 
rest until it has connected whatever we witness with 
the infinite whole. Reason, according to this view, is 
the most glorious form or exercise of the intellectual 
nature. It corresponds to the unity of God and the uni- 
verse, and seeks to make the soul the image and mirror 
of this sublime unity. 

I have thus given my views of reason; but, to pre- 
vent all perversion, before I proceed to the main dis- 
cussion, let me offer a word or two more of explanation. 
In this discourse, when I speak of the accordance of 
revelation with reason, I suppose this faculty to be used 
deliberately, conscientiously, and with the love of truth. 
Blen <^n baptbe with the name of reason their preju- 
dices, unexamined notions, or opinions adopted through 
interest, pride, or other unworthy biasses. It is not 
uncommon to hear those who sacrifice the plainest 
dictates of the rational nature to impulse and passion, 
setting themselves up as oracles of reason. Now when 
I say revelation must accord with reason, I do not 
mean by the term the corrupt and superficial opinions 
of men who have betrayed and debased their rational 
powers. I mean reason, calmly, honestly exercised for 
the acquisition of truth and the invigoration of virtue. 

After these explanations, I proceed to the discussion 
of the two leading principles to which this discourse is 
devoted. 

First, I am to show that revelation is founded on the 
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authority of reason, and cannot therefore oppose or 
disparage it without subverting itself. Let me state 
a rew of the considerations wmch conyince me of tbe 
truth of this position. The first is, that reason alone 
makes us capable of receiving a revelation. It must 
previously exist and operate, or we should be wboUy 
unprepared for the communications of Christ. Reve' 
lation, then, is built on reason. You will see the truth 
of these remarks if you will consider to whom revelation 
is sent. Why is it given to men rather than to brutes? 
Why have not God's messengers gone to the fields to 
proclum his glad tidings to bird and beast?. The an- 
swer is obvious. These want reason; and, wanting this, 
they have no capacity or preparation for revealed truth. 
And not only would revelation be lost on the brute; let 
it speak to the child, before its rational faculties have 
been awakened, and before some ideas of duty and its 
own nature have been developed, and it might as well 
speak to a stone. Reason is the preparation and ground 
of revelation. 

This truth will be still more obvious, if we consider, 
not only to whom, but in what way, the Christian re- 
velation is communicated. How is it conveyed? In 
words. Did it make these words? No. Iney were 
in use ages before its birth. Again I ask. Did it make 
the ideas or thoughts which these words express? No. 
If the hearers of Jesus had not previously attached 
ideas to the terms which he employed, they could not 
have received his meaning. He might as well have 
spoken to them in a foreign tongue. Thus the ideas 
which enter into Christianity subsisted before. They 
were ideas of reason; so that to this faculty revelation 
owes the materials of which it is composed. 

Revelation, we must remember, is not our earliest 
teacher. Man is not born with the single power of 
reading God's Word, and sent immediately to that guide. 
His eyes open first on another volume, that of the Cre- 
ation. Long before he can read the Bible, he looks 
round on the earth and sky. He reads the countenances 
of his friends, and hears and understands their voices. 
He looks too, by degrees, within himself and acquires 
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some ideas of his own soul. Thus his first school is 
that of nature and reason, and this is necessary to pre- 
pare him for a communication from Heaven. Revelation 
does not find the mind a blank, a void, prepared to re- 
ceive unresistingly whatever may be offered; bat finds 
it in possession of various knowledge from nature and 
ezpenence, and, still more, in possession of great prin- 
dples, fundamental truths, morsu ideas, which are derived 
from itself, and which are the germs of all its future 
improvement. This last view is peculiarly important. 
The mind does not receive every thing from abroad. 
Its great ideas arise from itself, and by those native 
lights it reads and comprehends the volumes of nature 
and revelation. We speak, indeed, of nature and reve- 
lation as making known to us an intelligent First Cause; 
but the ideas of intelligence and causation we derive 
originally from our own nature. The elements of the 
idea of God we gather from ourselves. Power, wisdom, 
love, imrtue, beauty, and happiness, words which contain 
all that is glorious in the universe and interesting in 
our existence, express attributes of the mind, and are 
understood by us only through consciousness. It is 
true, these ideas or principles of reason are oflen ob- 
scured by thick clouds, and mingled with many and 
deplorable errors. Still they are never lost. Christi- 
anity recognises them, is built on them, and needs them 
as its interpreters. If an illustration of these views be 
required, I would point you to what may be called the 
most fundamental idea of religion. I mean the idea of 
light, of duty. Do we derive this originally and wholly 
from sacred books? Has not every human being, 
whether born within or beyond the bounds of revelation, 
a sense of the distinction between right and wrong? 
Is there not an earlier voice than revelation, approving 
or rebuking men according to their deeds? In barba- 
rous ages IS not conscience heard? And does it not 
grow more articulate with the progress of society? 
Christianity does not create, but presupposes the idea 
of duty; and the same may be said of other great con- 
victions. Revelation, then, does not stand alone, nor 
is it addressed to a blank and passive mind. It was 
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meuit to be a joint-worker with other teachen, wtt 
nature, with Providence, with conscience, with our i» In 
tional powers; and as these all are g^yen ni by God, 1 ^ 
thev cannot differ from each other. God must agiM |f 
with himself. He has but one yoice. It is man wbo 1 1 
speaks with jarring tongues. Nothing but harmoay 
can come from the Creator; and accordingly, a re^gioD 
claiming to be from God, can give no surer proof of 
fiilschood, than by contradicting those previous tmthi 
which God is teaching by our very nature. We have 
thus seen that reason prepares us for a divine commnBi- 
cation, and that it fdmisnes the ideas or materials of 
which revelation consists. This is my first consido^ 
ation. 

I proceed to a second. I afiirm, then, that revelatioQ 
rests on the authority of reason, because to this focuUy 
it submits the evidences of its truth, and nothing birt 
the approving sentence of reason binds us to receive 
and obey it. This is a very weighty consideration. 
Christianity, in placing itself before the tribunal of 
reason, and in resting its claims on the sanction of this 
faculty, is one of the chief witnesses to the authority 
and dignity of our rational nature. That I have ascribea 
to this faculty its true and proper office, may be easily 
made to appear. I take the New Testament in hand, 
and on what ground do I receive its truths as divine? 
I see nothing on its pages but the same letters in which 
other books are written. No miraculous yoice from 
heaven assures me that it is God's word, nor does any 
mysterious voice within my soul command me to believe 
the supernatural works of Christ. How, then, shall I 
settle the question of the origin of this religion? I must 
examine it by the same rational faculties by which other 
subjects are tried. I must ask what are its evidences, 
and I must lay them before reason, the only power by 
which evidence can be weighed. I have not a distinct 
faculty given me for judging a revelation. I have not 
two understandings, one for inquiring into God's word 
and another into nis works. As with the same bodDy 
eye I now look on the earth, now on the heavens, so 
with the same power of reason I examine now nature, 
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now revelation. Reason must collect and weigh the 
Tmrioos proofs of Christianity. It must especially com- 
pare this system with those great moral convictions, 
which are written by the finger of God on the heart, 
and which make man a law to himself. A religion 
fobvefting these, it must not hesitate to reject, be its 
evidenoes what they may. A religion, for example, 
commanding us to hate and injure society, reason must 
instantly discard, without even waiting to examine its 
proofs. From these views we learn, not only that it is 
the province of reason to judge of the truth of Christi- 
anity, but what is still more important, that the rules or 
tests by which it judges are of its own dictation. The 
laws which it applies in this case have their origin in 
itself. No one will pretend, that revelation can pre- 
scribe the principles by which the question of its own 
trath should be settled; for, until proved to be true, it 
has no authority. Reason must prescribe the tests or 
standards, to which a professed communication from 
Giod should be referred; and among these none are 
more important than the moral law, which belongs to 
the very essence, and is the deepest conviction, of the 
rational nature. Revelation, then, rests on reason, and 
in opposing it, would act for its own destruction. 

I nave given two views. I have shown that revela- 
ation draws its ideas or materials from reason, and that 
it appeals to this power as the judge of its truth. I now 
assert, thirdly, that it rests on the authority of reason, 
because it needs and expects this faculty to be its in- 
terpreter, and without tois aid would be worse than 
useless. How is the right interpretation, the real mean- 
ing of the Scriptures to be ascertained? I answer, By 
reason. I know of no process by which the true sense 
of the New Testament is to pass from the page into my 
mind without the use of my rational faculties. It win 
not be pretended that this book is so exceedingly plain, 
its words so easy, its sentences so short, its meaning so 
exposed on the surface, that the whole truth may be 
received in a moment, and without any intellectual effort 
There is no such miraculous simplicity in the Scriptures. 
In tmth, no book can be written so simply as to need 
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no exercise of reasoa. Almost eyery word has moie 
than one meaning, and judgment is required to select 
the particular sense intended by the writer. Of all 
books, perhaps the Scriptures need most the use of 
reason tor their just interpretation; and this, not from 
any imperfection, but from the strength, boldness, and 

Srative character of their style, and from the distance 
he time when they were written. I c^n the New 
Testament and my eye lights on this passage: ''.If thy 
hand offend thee, cut it off and cast it from thee." h 
this language to be interpreted in its plainest and most 
obyious sense? Then I must mutilate my body, and 
become a suicide. I look agun, and I find Jesus using 
these words to the Jews: "Fill ye up the measure of 
your fathers." Am I to interpret this according to the 
letter, or the first ideas which it suggests? Then Jesus 
commanded his hearers to steep themselves in crime, 
and was himself a minister of sin. It is only by a de- 
liberate use of reason, that we can penetrate beneath 
the figurative, hyperbolical, and often obscure style of 
the New Testament, to the real meaning. Let me go 
to the Bible, dismissing my reason and taking the first 
impression which the words convey, and there is no 
absurdity, however gross, into which I shall not fall. 
I shall ascribe a limited body to God, and unbounded 
knowledge to man; for I read of God having limbs, and 
of man knowing all things. Nothing is plainer, than 
that I must compare passage with passage, and limit 
one by another, and especially limit all by those plain 
and universal principles of reason, which are called com- 
mon sense, or I shall make revelation the patron of 
every folly and vice. So essential is reason to the in- 
terpretation of the Christian Records, Revelation rests 
upon its authority. Can it, then, oppose it, or teach us 
to hold it in light esteem? 

I have now furnished the proofs of my first position, 
that revelation is founded on reason; and in discussing 
this I have wished not only to support the main doctrine, 
but to teach you to reverence, more perhaps than you 
have done, your rational nature. This has been decried 
by theologians, until men have ceased to feel its sacred- 
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nes8 and dignity. It ought to be regarded as God's 
greatest gift. It is his image within us. To renounce 
it would be to offer a cruel violence to ourselves, to take 
our place among the brutes. Better pluck out the eve, 
better quench the light of the body, than the light within 
us. We all feel, that the loss of reason, when produced 
bj disease, is the most terrible calamity of life, and we 
look on an hospital for the insane as the receptacle of 
the most pitiable of our race. But, in one view, insanity 
is not so great an evil as the prostration of reason to a 
religious sect or a religious chief; for the first is a visi- 
tation of Providence, the last is a voluntary act, the 
work of our own hands. 

I am aware that those who have spoken most con- 
temptuously of human reason, have acted from a good 
motive; their aim has been to exalt revelation. They 
have thought that by magnifying this as the only means 
of divine teaching, they were addbg to its dignity. 
But truth gains nothing by exaggeration; and Chris- 
tianity, as we have seen, is undermined by nothing more 
effectually, than by the sophbtry which would bring dis- 
credit on our rationd powers. Revelation needs no 
such support. For myself I do not find, that, to esteem 
Christianity, I must think it the only source of instruc- 
tion to which I must repsdr. I need not make Nature 
dumb, to give power or attraction to the teaching of 
Christ. The last derives new interest and confirmation 
from its harmony with the first. Christianity would fur- 
nish a weapon against itself, not easily repelled, should 
it claim the distinction of being the only light vouch- 
safed by God to men; for, in that case, it would repre- 
sent a vast majority of the human race as left by tneir 
Creator without guidance or hope. I believe, and re- 
joice to believe, that a ray from heaven descends on the 
path of every fellow-creature. The heathen, though in 
darkness when compared with the Christian, has still 
his light; and it comes from the same source as our own, 
just as the ^kme sun dispenses, now the faint dawn, and 
now the perfect day. Let not Nature's teaching be dis- 
paraged. It is from God as truly as his Word. It is 
sacred as truly as revelation. Both are manifestaitioiuk 
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of one Infinite Mind, and hannomous manifeetatioiiB; 
and without this agreement the claims of Christianity 
coold not he sustained. 

In offering these remarks, I have not forgotten that 
they will expose me to the reproach of ministering td 
** the pride of reason;" and I may he told, that there is 
no worse form of pride than this. The charge is so com- 
mon, as to deserve a moment's attention. It will appear 
at once to be groundless, if you consider, that pride finds 
its chief nourishment and delight in the idea of our own 
superiority. It is built on something peculiar and dis- 
tinctive, on something which separates us from others 
and rabes us above them, and not on powers which we 
share with all around us. Now in speaking, as I have 
done, of the worth and dignity of reason, I have con- 
stantly regarded and represented this faculty as the 
common property of all human beings. I have spoken 
of its most important truths as universal and uncon- 
fined, such as no individual can monopolise or make 
the grounds of personal distinction or elevation. I have 
given, then, no occasion and furnished no nutriment to 
pride. I know, indeed, that the pride of reason or of 
mtellect exists; but how does it chiefly manifest itself? 
Not in revering that rational nature, which all men 
have derived from God; but in exaggerating our par- 
ticular acquisitions or powers, in magnifying our dis- 
tinctive views, in looking contemptuously on other minds, 
in making ourselves standards for our brethren, in re- 
fusing new lights, and in attempting to establish do- 
minion over the understandings of those who are placed 
within our influence. Such is the most common form 
of the pride of intellect. It is a vice confined to no sect, 
and perhaps will be found to prevail most where it is 
most disclaimed. 

I doubt not that they who insist so continually on the 
duty of exalting Scripture above reason, consider them- 
selves as particularly secured against the pride of reason. 
Yet none, I apprehend, are more open to the charge. 
Such persons are singularly prone to enforce their own 
interpretations of Scripture on others, and to see peril 
and crime in the adoption of different views from thdr 
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Now, let me aek, by what power do these men 
lalwpiel Tevelation? Is it not hj their reason? Haye 
tiiey any fiu^ulties but the rational ones, by which to 
compare Scripture with Scripture, to explain figurative 
langoage, to form conclusions as to the will of God? 
Do they not employ on God's word the same intellect 
as on his works? And are not their interpretations 
of both equally results of reason? It follows, that in 
imponng on others their explications of the Scriptures, 
they as truly arrogate to themselves a superiority of 
reason, as it they should require conformity to their 
explanations of nature. Nature and Scripture agree in 
this, that they cannot be understood at a glance. Both 
volumes demand patient investigation, and task all our 
powers (tf thought. Accordingly it is well known, that 
aa much intellectual toil has been spent on theological 
systems as on the natural sciences; and unhappily it is 
not less known, that as much intellectual pride nas been 
manifested in firaming and defending the nrst as the last. 
I iear, indeed, that this vice has clung with peculiar 
obstinacy to the students of revelation. No where, I 
fear, have men manifested such infatuated trust in their 
own infellibility, such overweening fondness for their own 
conclusions, such positiveness, such impatience of con- 
tradiction, such arrogance towards the advocates of di^ 
ferent opinions, as in the interpretation of the Scriptures; 
and yet these veiy men, who so idolise their own intellec- 
tual powers, proress to humble reason, and consider a 
criminal reliance on it as almost exclusively chargeable 
on others. The true defence against the pride of reason, 
is, not to speak of it contemptuously, but to reverence 
it as God's inestimable gift to every human being, and 
aa given to all for never-ceasing improvements, of which 
we see but the dawn in the present acquisitions of the 
noblest mind. 

I have now completed my views of the first prindple, 
which I laid down in this discourse; namely, that the 
Christian revelation rests on the authority of reason. 
Of course, it cannot oppose reason without undermining 
and destroying itself. I maintain, however, that it does 
not Oppose, that it perfectly accords with reason. It is 
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a rational religion. This is my second greatpoation, 
and to this I ask your continued attention. This tojne 
might easily be extended to a great length. I might 
state in succession all the principles of Christianity, and 
show their accordance witn reason. But I believe that 
more general views will be more useful, and such only 
can be given within the compass of a discourse. 

In the account which I gave you of reason in the 
beginning of this discourse, I confined myself to two of 
its functions, namely, its comprehension of universal 
truths, and the effort it constantly makes to reduce the 
thoughts to harmony or consistency. Universality and 
consistency are among the chief attributes of reason. 
Do we find these in Christianity? If so, its claim to 
the character of a rational religion will be established. 
These tests I will therefore apply to it, and I will b^gin 
with consistency. 

That a religion be rational, nothing more is necessary 
than that its truths should consist or agree with one 
another, and with all other truths, whether derived from 
outward nature, or our own souls. Now I affirm, that 
the Christian doctrines have this agreement; and the 
more we examine, the more brightly this mark of truth 
will appear. I go to the Gospel, and I first compare its 
various parts with one another. Among these I find 
perfect harmony; and what makes this more remarkable 
IS, that Christianity is not taught systematically, or like 
a science. Jesus threw out, if I may so speak, his pre- 
cepts and doctrines incidentally, or as tney were re- 
quired by the occasion, and yet when they are brought 
together, they form a harmonious whole. I do not 
think it necessary to enlarge on this topic, because I 
believe it is not questioned by infidelity. I will name 
but one example of this harmony in Christianity. All 
its doctrines and all its precepts have that species of 
unity, which is most essential in a religion, that b, they 
all tend to one object. They all agree in a single aim 
or purpose, and that is to exalt the human character to 
a height of virtue never known before. Let the sceptic 
name, if he can, one Christian principle which has not 
a bearing on this end. A consistency of this kind is the 
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strongest mark of a rational religion which can be con- 
ceiyed. Let me observe, in passing, that, besides this 
harmony of the Christian doctrines with one another, 
there is a striking and beautiful agreement between the 
teachings of Jesus and his character, which gives con- 
firmation to both. Whatever Jesus taught, you may 
see embodied in himself. There is perfect unity between 
the system and its Founder. His life republished what 
fell from his lips. With his lips he enjoined earnestly, 
constantly, a strong and disinterested philanthropy; and 
how harmoniously and sublimely did his cross join with 
his word in enforcing this exalted virtue. With his lips 
he taught the mercy of God to sinners; and of this at^ 
tribute he gave a beautiful illustration in his own deep 
interest in the sinful, in his free intercourse with the 
most fallen, and in his patient efforts to recover them 
to virtue and to Rlial reliance on their Father in heaven. 
So, hb preaching turned much on the importance of 
rsusing the mind above the world; and his own life was 
a constant renunciation of worldly interests, a cheerful 
endurance of poverty, that he might make many truly 
rich. So, his discourses continually revealed to man 
the doctrine of immortality; and in his own person he 
brought down this truth to men's senses, by rising from 
the aead and ascending to another state of being. — I 
have only glanced at the unity which subsists between 
Jesus and his religion. Christianity, from every poiht 
of view, will be found a harmonious system. It breathes 
throughout one spirit and one purpose. Its doctrines, 
precepts, and examples have the consistency of reason. 
But this is not enough. A rational religion must 
agree not only with itself, but with all other truths 
whether revealed by the outward creation or our own 
souls. I take, then, Christianity into the creation, I 
pJace it by the side of nature. Do they agree? I say, 
I'eifectly. I can discover nothing, in what claims to be 
God*s word, at variance with his works. This is a bright 
proof of the reasonableness of Christianity. When I 
consult nature with the lights modern science affords, I 
see continually multiplying traces of the doctrine of One 
God. The more I extend my researches into nature. 
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the more I see that it is a whole, the [xrodact of one 
wisdom, power, and goodness. It bean witness to one 
Author, nor has its testimonj been withont effect; for 
although the human mind has often multiplied its objeeks 
of worship, still it has always tended towards the doc- 
trine of the diyine unity, and has embraced it more and 
more firmly in the course of human improvement. The 
heathen, while he erected many altars, generally beliered 
in one Supreme Divinity, to whom the infenor deities 
were subjected and from whom they sprung. Need I 
tell you of the harmony which subsets between nature 
and revelation in this particular? To Christianity be- 
longs the glory of having proclaimed this primitive truth 
with new power, and of having spread it over the whole 
civilised world. — Again; nature gives intimation of 
another truth, I mean of the universsd, impartial goodness 
of God. When I look round on the creation, I see 
nothing to lead me to suspect that its Author confines 
his love to a few. The sun sends no brighter beam into 
the palace of the proudest king, than into the hut of the 
meanest peasant. The clouds select not one man's 
fields rather than his neighbour's, but shed down their 
blessings on rich and poor, and still more on the just 
and the unjust. True, there is a variety of conditions 
among men; but this takes place, not by any interposi- 
tion of God, but by fixed and general laws of nature. 
Impartial, universal goodness is the character in which 
God is revealed by his works, when they are properly 
understood; and need I tell you how brightly this truth 
shines in the pages of Christianity, and how this religion 
has been the great means of establishing it among men? 
— Again; when I look through nature, nothing strikes 
me more than the union which subsists among all its 
works. Nothing stands alone in the creation. The 
humblest plant has intimate connexions with the air, 
the clouds, the sun. Harmony is the great law of nature, 
and how strikingly does Christianity coincide here with 
God's works; for what is the design of this religion, but 
to bring the human race, the intelligent creation of God, 
into a harmony, union, peace, like that which knits 
together the outward universe? I will give another 
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iilustratioii. "^ It is one of the gpreat laws of nature, that 
good shall come to us throup^h agents of God*s i4)pouit- 
ment; that beings shall receive iSe, support, knowkdge, 
and safety, through the interposition and labours and 
sufferings of others. Sometimes whole commumties are 
rescued from oppression and ruin chiefly by the efforts 
and sacrifices of a wise, disinterested, and resolute in(£- 
▼iduaL How accordant with this ordination of nature 
IS the doctrine of Christianity, that our Heayenly Father, 
having purposed our recovery from sin and death, has 
instituted for this end the agency and mediation of his 
Son; that he has given an illustrious deliverer to the 
world, through whose toils and sufferings we may rise 
to purity and immortal life. I say, then, that revelation 
is consistent with nature, when nature is truly interpreted 
by reason. I see it bringing out with noondav bright- 
ness the truths which dawn m nature; so that it is rea- 
son in its most perfect form. 

I have thus carried Christianity abroad into nature. 
I now carry it within, and compare it with the human 
sooi; and is it consistent with the great truths of reason 
wluch I discover there? I affirm, that it is. When I 
look into the soul, I am at once struck with its im- 
measurable superiority to the body. I am struck with 
the contrast between these different elements of my 
nature, between this active, soaring mind, and these 
limbs and material organs which tend perpetually to 
the earth, and are soon to be resolved into dust. How 
consistent is Christianity with this inward teaching. 
In Christianity, with what strength, with what bold re- 
lief, is the supremacy of the spiritual nature brought 
out. What contempt does Jesus cast on the body and 
its interests, when compared with the redemption of the 
soul. — Another great truth dawns on me when I look 
within. I learn more and more that the great springs 
of happiness and misery are in the mind, and that the 
efforts of men to secure peace by other processes than 
by inward purification are vain strivings; and Chris- 
tianity is not only consistent with, but founded on. this 
great truth; teaching us, that the kingdom of heaven is 
within US, and proposing, as its great end, to rescue the 
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mind firom eiril, and to endue it with strength and di^ 
nity worthy its divine orgin. — Again; when I look into 
the soul I meet intimations of another gpreat truth. I 
discern in it capacities which are not fully unfolded 
here. I see desires which find no adequate good on 
earth. I see a principle of hope always pressing for- 
ward into futurity. Here are marks of a nature not 
made wholly for this world; and how does Christianity 
agree with this teaching of our own souls? Its great 
doctrine is that of a higher life, where the spiritual germ 
within us will open for ever, and where the immortal 
g^d after which the mind aspires will prove a reality 
— Had I time, I might survey distinctly the various 
principles of the soul, the intellectual, moral, social, 
and active, and might show you how Christianity ac- 
cords with them all, enlarging their scope and energy, 
proposing to them nobler objects, and aiding their de- 
velopement by the impulse of a boundless hope. But, 
commending these topics to your private meditation, I 
will take but one more view of the soul. When I look 
within, I see stains of sin, and fears and forebodings of 
guilt; and how adapted to such a nature is Christianity, 
a religion which contains blood-sealed promises of for- 
giveness to the penitent, and which proffers heavenly 
strength to fortify us in our conflict with moral evil. I 
say, then, Christianity consists with the nature within 
us, as well as with nature around us. The highest 
truths in respect to the soul are not only responded to, 
but are carried out by Christianity, so that it deserves 
to be called the perfection of reason. 

I have now shown, in a variety of particulars, that 
Christianity has the character of consistency, and thus 
satisfies the first demand of reason. It does not divide 
the mind against itself, does not introduce discord into 
the intellect, by proposing doctrines which our conscious- 
ness and experience repel. But these views do not ex- 
haust the present topic. It is not enough to speak of 
Christianity as furnishing views which harmonise with 
one another, and with all known truth. It gives a new 
and cheering consistency to the views with which we 
are furnished by the universe. Nature and Providence, 
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dl their beauty, regularity, and beBeficenoe, have 
3rplexing aspects. Their elements are often seen 
nflict with one another. Sunshine and storms, 
ire and pain, success and disaster, abundance and 
health and sickness, life and death, seem to or- 
f spectators to be mixed together confusedly and 
ut aim. Reason desires nothing so earnestly, so 
asly, as to solve these discordant appearances, as 
cover some great, central, reconciling truth, around 
L' they may be arranged, and from which they may 
^ light and harmony. This deep want of the ra- 
nature, Christianity has supplied. It has disclosed 
y of purpose in the seemingly hostile dispensations 
ovidence, and opened to the mind a new world of 
, beauty, and benevolent design. Christianity, re- 
ig as it does the unbounded mercy of God to his 
creatures; revealing an endless futurity, in which 
equalities of the present state are to bo redressed, 
'hich reduces by its immensity the sorest pains of 
> light and momentary evils; revealing a Moral 
ction, which is worth all pain and conflicts,, and 
. is most effectually and gloriously won amidst suf- 
and temptation; revealing in Jesus Christ the 
lity and rewards of tried and all-enduring virtue; 
ling in him the founder of a new moral kingdom 
»ver, which is destined to subdue the world to God; 
roffering the Holy Spirit to all who strive to build 
themselves and others the reign of truth and vir- 
[)hristianity, I say, by these revelations, has poured 
»d of light over nature and providence, and bar- 
ed the infinite complexity of the works and ways 
>d. Thus it meets the first want of the rational 
5, the craving for consistency of views. It is 
I's most effectual minister and friend. Is it not, 
eminently a rational faith ? 

ving shown that Christianity has the character of 
itency, I proceed to the second mark or stamp of 
1 on a religion, that is, universality; and this I 
for Christianity. This indeed is one of the most 
^uishing features of our religion, and so obvious 
triking as to need little illustration. When I ex- 

2g 
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amine the doctrines, precepts, and spirit of Christianity, 
I discover in them all this character of universalitj. I 
discoTer nothing narrow, temporary, local. The Gospel 
bears the stamp of no particular age or country. It does 
not concern itself with the perishable interests of com- 
munities or individuals; but appeals to the spiritual, 
immortal, unbounded principle in human nature. Its 
aim b to direct the mind to the Infinite Being and to an 
infinite good. It is not made up, like other religions, 
of precise forms and details; but it inculcates immutable 
and all-comprehending principles of duty, leaving every 
man to apply them for himself to the endless variety of 
human conditions. It separates from God the partial, 
limited views of Judaism and heathenism, and holds 
him forth in the sublime attributes of the Universal 
Father. In like manner it inculcates philanthropy with- 
out exceptions or bounds; a love to man as man, a love 
founded on that immortal nature of which all men par- 
take, and which binds us to recognise in each a child of 
God and a brother. The spirit of bigotry, which con- 
fines its charity to a sect, and the spirit of aristocracy, 
which looks on the multitude as an inferior race, are 
alike rebuked by Christianity; which, eighteen hundred 
years ago, in a narrow ana superstitious age, taught, 
what the present age is beginning to understand, that 
all men are essentially equal, and that all are to be 
honoured, because made for immortality and endued with 
capacities of ceaseless improvement. The more I ex- 
amine Christianity the more I am struck with its uni- 
versality. I see in it a religion made for all regions and 
all times, for all classes and all stages of society. It is 
fitted, not to the Asiatic or the European, but to the 
essential principles of human nature, to man under the 
tropical or polar skies, to all descriptions of intellect and 
condition. It speaks a language which all men need 
and all can understand; enjoins a virtue, which is man's 
happiness and glory in every age and clime; and minis- 
ters consolations and hopes which answer to man's uni- 
versal lot, to the sufferings, the fear, and the self-rebuke, 
which cleave to our nature in every outward change. I 
see in it the light, not of one nation, but of the world; 
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and a light reaching beyond the world, beyond time, to 
higher modes of existence and to an interminable futurity. 
Other religions have been intended to meet the exi- 
gencies of particular countries or times, and therefore 
society in its progress has outgrown them; but Chris- 
tianity meets more and more the wants of the soul in 
proportion to the advancement of our race, and thus 
proves itself to be eternal truth. After these remarks, 
may I not claim for Christianity that character of uni- 
Tenality which is the highest distinction of reason? To 
imderstand fully the confirmation which these views give 
to the Gospel, you must compare it with the religions 
prevalent in the age of Christ, all of which bore the 
marks of narrow, local, temporary institutions. How 
striking the contrast! And how singular the fact, that 
amid tiiis darkness there sprung up a religion so con- 
sistent and universal, as to deserve to be called the per- 
fection of reason! 

I do and must feel, my friends, that the claim of 
Christianity to the honour of being a rational religion 
is fully established. As such I commend it to you. 
As such it will more and more approve itself, in pro- 
portion as you study and practise it. You will never 
find cause to complain, that by adopting it you have 
enslaved or degraded your highest powers. Here, then, 
I might stop, and might consider my work as done. 
But I am aware that objections have been made to the 
rational character of our religion, which may still linger 
in the minds of some of my hearers. A bnef notice of 
these may aid the purpose, and will form a proper con- 
elusion of this discourse. 

I imagine, that were some who are present to speak, 
they would tell me, that if Christianity be judged by its 
fruits, it deserves any character but that of rational. 
I should be told that no religion has borne a more 
abundant harvest of extravagance and fanaticism. I 
should be told that reason is a calm, reflecting, sober 
principle, and I should be asked whether such is the 
character of the Christianity which has overspread the 
world. Perhaps some of you will remind me of the 
feverish, wild, passionate religion, which is now system- 
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atically dispersed through our country, and I shall bi 
nked whether a system under whicn much deknom 
prevaOt can be a rational one. 

To these objections I answer, Yon say mnch Hn/L 'n 
troe. I grant that reason is a calm and refleedng prin- 
ciple, and I see little calmness or reflection among manj 
wno take exclusively the name of Christ Bat I say, 
you hove no right to confound Christianity with its pi^ 
lessors. This religion, as you know, has come down to 
as through many ages of darkness, during which it must 
haTe been corrupted and obscured. Common candour 
requires that you should judge of it as it came from its 
Founder. Gro, then, to its original Records; place your- 
selves near Jesus; and tell me if you ever found your- 
selves in the presence of so calm a teacher. We indeed 
discern in Jesus great earnestness, but joined with en- 
tire self-control. Sensibility breathes through his whole 
teaching and life, but always tempered with wisdom. 
Amidst his boldest thoughts and expressions, we dis- 
cover no marks of ungovemed feeling or a diseased im- 
agination. Take, as an example, his longest discourse, 
the Sermon on the Mount. How weighty the thoughts! 
How grave and dignified the style! You recoJIect, that 
the multitude were astonished, not at the passionate 
vehemence, but at the authority, with which he spoke. 
Read next the last discourse of Jesus to his disciples in 
St. John's Gospel. What a deep, yet mild and subdued 
tenderness mingles with conscious greatness in that 
wonderAil address. Take what is called the Lord's 
Praver, which Jesus gave as the model of all prayer to 
God. Does that countenance fanatical fervour, or vio- 
lent appeals to our Creator? Let me further ask. Does 
Jesus any where place religion in tumultuous, ungov- 
emed emotion? Does he not teach us, that obedience, 
not feeling, marks and constitutes true piety, and that 
the most acceptable offering to God is to exercise mercy 
to our fellow-creatures? When I compare the clamor- 
ous preaching and passionate declamation, too common 
in the Christian world, with the composed dignity, the 
deliberate wisdom, the freedom from all extravagance, 
which characterised Jesus, I can imagine no greater 
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rast; and I am sure that the fiery zealot is no re- 
entative of Christianity. 

have done with the first objection; but another class 
)jection8 is often urged against the reasonable char- 
r of our religion. It has been strenuously main- 
$d, that Christianity contains particular cbctrines 
h are irrational, and which iuYolve the whole reli- 
, to which they are essential, in their own condem- 
)n. To this class of objections I have a short reply, 
list that these offensive doctrines do not belong to 
stianity, but are human additions, and therefore do 
ierogate from its reasonableness and truth. What 
e doctrine most frequently adduced to fix the charge 
rationality on the Gospel? It is the Trinity. This is 
ounced by the unbeliever a gross offence to reason. 
aches that there is one God, and yet that there are 
3 divine persons. According to tne doctrine, these 
3 persons perform different offices, and sustain differ- 
elations to each other. One is Father, another his 

One sends, another is sent. They love each other, 
erse with each other, and make a covenant with 

other; and yet, with all these distinctions, they 
according to the doctrine, not different beings, but 
being, one and the same God. Is this a rational 
ine? has often been the question of the objector to 
stianity. I answer. No. I can as easily believe 
the whole human race are one man, as tnat three 
ite persons, performing such different offices, "are 
God» But I maintain, that, because the Trinity is 
ional, it does not follow that the same reproach 
igs to Christianity, for this doctrine is no part of 
I)hristian religion. I know, that there are passages 
h are continually quoted in its defence; but allow 
:o prove doctrines in the same way, that is, by 
;bing texts from their connexion and interpretiiig 
I without reference to the general current of Scrip- 
and I can prove any thing and every tlung from 
3ible. I can prove, that God has human passions, 
a prove transubstantiation, which is taught much 

explicitly than the Trinity. Detached texts proye 
ing. Chnst is called God; the same title is given to 
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Moses and to rulers. Christ has said, ** I and mj Father 
are one;" so he prayed that all his disciples might be 
one, meaninff not one and the same being, but one ii 
affection and purpose. I ask you, before you judge oi 
thb point, to read the Scriptures as a whole, and to in- 
quire into their general strain and teaching in regard to 
Christ. I find him uniformly distinguishing between 
himself and God, calling himself, not God the Son, hot 
the Son of God, continually speajung of himself as sent 
by God, continually referring nis power and miracles to 
God. I hear him saying, that of himself he can do 
nothing, and praying to hb Father under the character 
of the only true God. Such I affirm to be the tenor, 
the current, the general strain of the New Testament; 
and the scattered passages, on which a different doctiine 
is built, should have no weight against this host of wit- 
nesses. Do not rest your faith on a few texts. Some- 
times these favourite texts are no part of Scripture. For 
example, the famous passage on which the Trinity 
mainly rests, " There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one,'* — this text, I say, though found 
at present in John's Epistle, and read in our churches, 
has been pronounced by the ablest critics a forgery; and 
a vast majority of the educated ministers of this country 
are satisfied, that it is not a part of Scripture. Suffer 
no man, then, to select texts for you as decisive of reli- 
gious controversies. Read the whole Record for your- 
selves, and possess yourselves of its general import. I 
am very desirous to separate the doctrine in question 
from Christianity, because it fastens the charge of irra- 
tionality on the whole religion. It is one of the great 
obstacles to the propagation of the Gospel. The Jews 
will not hear of a Trinity. I have seen in the coun- 
tenance, and heard in the tones of the voice, the horror 
with which that people shrink from the doctrine, that 
God died on the cross. Mahometans, too, when they 
hear this opinion firom Christian missionaries, repeat the 
first article of their faith, " There is one God;" and look 
with pity or scorn on the disciples of Jesus, as deserters 
of the plainest and greatest truth of religion. Eren the 
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Indian of our wilderness, who worships the Great Spirit, 
has charged absurdity on the teacher who has gone to 
indoctrinate him in the Trinity. How many, too, in 
Christian countries have suspected the whole religion 
for this one error? Believing, then, as I do, that it 
forms no part of Christianity, my allegiance to Jesus 
Christ calls me openly to withstand it. In so doing I 
would wound no man*s feelings. I doubt not, that they 
who adopt this doctrine intend, equally with those who 
oppose it, to render homage to the truth and service to 
Christianity. They think that their peculiar faith gives 
new interest to the character and new authority to the 
teaching of Jesus. But they grievously err. The views, 
by which they hope to build up love towards Christ, 
detract from the perfection of his Father; and I fear, 
that the kind of piety which prevails now in the Chris- 
tian world, bears witness to the sad influence of this 
obscuration of the true glory of God. We need not de- 
sert reason or corrupt Christianity, to ensure the purest, 
deepest love towards the only true God, or towards 
Jesus Christ, whom he has sent for our redemption. 

I have named one doctrine which is often urged 
against Christianity as irrational. There is one more 
on which I would offer a few remarks. Christianity has 
often been reproached with teaching, that God brings 
men into life totally depraved, and condemns immense 
multitudes to everlasting misery fur sins to which their 
nature has irresistibly impellea them. This is said to 
be irrational, and consequently such must be the religion 
which teaches it. I certainly shall not attempt to vin- 
dicate this theological fiction. A more irrational doc- 
trine could not, I think, be contrived; and it is something 
worse; it b as immoral in its tendency, as it is unrea- 
sonable. It is suited to alienate men firom God and 
from one another. Were it really believed (which it 
cannot be), men would look up with dread and detesta^ 
tion to the Author of their being, and look round with 
horror on their fellow-creatures. It would dissolve so- 
ciety. Were men to see in one another wholly corrupt 
beings, incarnate fiends, without one genuine virtue, 
society would become as repulsive as a den of lions or 
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a nest of vipere. AH confidence, esteem, love, would 
die; and witnout these, the interest, charm, and worth 
of existence would expire. What a pang would shoot 
through a parent's heart, if he were to see in the smiling 
infant a moral being, continually and wholly prepense 
to sin, in whose mind were thickly sown the seeds of 
hatred to God and goodness, and who had comtmeBced 
his existence under the curse of his Creator? What 
good man could consent to be a parent, if his ofispring 
were to be born to this infinitely wretched inheritance? 
I say the doctrine is of immoral tendency; but I do not 
say that they who profess it are immoral. The truth is, 
that none do or can hold it in its full and proper import. 
I have seen its advocates smile as benignantly on the 
child whom their creed has made a demon, as if it were an 
angel; and I have seen them mingling with their fellow- 
creatures as cordially and confidingly as if the doctrine 
of total depravity had never entered their ears. Perhaps 
the most mischievous effect of the doctrine is the dis- 
honour which it has thrown on Christianity. This dis- 
honour I would wipe away. Christianity teaches no 
such doctrine. Where do you find it in the New Tes- 
tament? Did Jesus tcHch it, when he took little children 
in his arms and blessed them, and said, "Of such is the 
kingdom of God?" Did Paul teach it, when he spoke 
of the Gentiles, who have not the law, or a written 
revelation, but who do by nature the things contained 
in the law ? Christianity indeed speaks strongly of hu- 
man guilt, but always treats men as beings who have 
the power of doing right, and who have come into exists 
ence under the smile of their Creator. 

I have now completed my vindication of the claim of 
the Gospel to the character of a rational religion; and 
my aim has been, not to serve a party, but the cause of 
our common Christianity. At the present day, one of 
the most urgent duties of its friends is, to rescue it firom 
the reproach of waging war with reason. The character 
of our age demands this. There have been times when 
Christianity, though loaded with unreasonable doctrines, 
retained its hold on men's faith; for men had not learned 
to think. They received their religion as children learn 
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the Catechism; thersi^bstituted the prieet for their Own 
understandings, and cared neither what nor yrhj they 
believed. But that day is sone by, and the spirit of 
freedom, which has succeeded it, is subjecting Christian- 
ity to a scrutiny more and more severe; and if this re- 
ligion cannot yiadicate itself to the reflecting, the calm, 
the wise, as a reasonable service, it cannot stand. Fana- 
tical sects may, for a time, spread an intolerant excite- 
ment through a community, and impose silence on the 
objections of the sceptical. But fanaticism is the epi- 
demic of a season; it wastes itself by its own violence. 
Sooner or later the voice of reflection will be heard. 
Men will ask, What are the claims of Christianity? 
Does it bear the marks of truth? And if it be found to 
war with nature and reason, it will be, and it ought to 
be, abandoned. On this ground, I am anxious that 
Christianity should be cleared from all human additions 
and corruptions. If indeed irrational doctrines belong to 
it, then I have no desire to separate them from it. I 
have no desire, for the sake of upholding the Gospel, to 
wrap up and conceal, much less to deny, any of its real 
principles. Did I think that it was burdened with one 
irrational doctrine, I would say so, and I would leave it, 
as I found it, with this millstone round its neck. But I 
know none such. I meet, indeed, some difficulties in 
the narrative part of the New Testament; and there are 
arguments in the Epistles, which, however suited to the 
Jews, to whom they were first addressed, are not appa- 
rently adapted to men at large; but I see not a principle 
of the religion, which my reason, calmly and impartisuly 
exercised, pronounces inconsistent with any great truth. 
I have the strongest conviction that Christianity is 
reason in its most perfect form, and therefore I plead 
for its disengagement from the irrational additions with 
which it has been clogged for ages. 

With these views of Christianity, I do and I must hold 
it fast. I cannot surrender it to the cavils or scofls of 
infidelity. I do not blush to own it, for it is a rational 
religion. It satisfies the wants of the intellect as well 
as those of the heart. I know that men of strong minds 
have opposed it. But, as if Providence intended that 
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their sophistry should carry a refotadon on its own front, 
they have generally fallen into errors so gross and de- 
grading, as to prove them to be any thing rather than 
the apostles of reason. When I ffo from the study of 
Christianity to their writings, I fed as if I were passing 
from the warm, bright sun into a chilling twilight, 
which too often deepens into utter darkness. I am not, 
then, ashamed of the (xospel. I see it glorified by the 
hostile systems which are reared for its destruction. I 
follow Jesus, because he is eminently " the Light;" and 
I doubt not, that, to his true disciples, he will be a guide 
to that world, where the obscurities of our present state 
will be dispersed, and where reason as well as virtue 
will be unfolded under the quickening influence and in 
the more manifest presence of God. 
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